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Advertising Involves a Moral Obligation 


The responsibility to carry out faithfully the 
statement made in an advertisement is not solely 
lodged with the advertiser. The responsibility lies 
primarily and finally with the publisher. We quote 
the following taken from an address, recently 
delivered before a Consumer Forum by L. E. 
Pritchard, advertising censor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 

“Why should the publication of advertising be 
considered a moral obligation? There are several 
reasons. The public, whether with justification or 
not, has come to believe that the publisher has or 
should have some knowledge of the advertiser 
whose advertising he publishes. The public has 
come to believe that its appearance in his columns 
is a recommendation for public confidence and 
patronage. On that basis the reader pays his money 
and often entrusts to advertisers things more 
valuable than money. It is an extraordinary privi- 
lege to have such power to exert over one’s fellow- 
man. But this power also implies or perhaps 
carries with it unusual duties and responsibilities. 
This public faith the advertiser sells to advertisers. 
Such public faith he should vindicate and justify 
to his patrons. He should be, and act in accord- 
ance with what his reader, or the consumer, be- 
lieves him to be. The reader confidence’ a pub- 
lisher has is his stock in trade. In fact, it is the 
life blood and only foundation for his existence. 
It should be maintained at all costs, otherwise he 
might just as well fold up his tent and seek other 
activities.” 

In the educational field there is less chance of 
abuse of advertising privileges. Primarily the 
prospective purchaser for the schools is not only 
well informed as to the kind of supplies he re- 
quires, but he has the assurance that a reputable 
educational magazine will not open its columns to 
questionable promises or irresponsible distribu- 
tors. 

This, finally, implies that the publisher is ever 
on the alert to permit nothing in his advertising 
columns which may prove disadvantageous to his 
patrons. 

Since 1891. THE SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL has followed the policy of responsibility for 
all advertising accepted and published. 


The Editor 
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| Almost electrical in its good effect upon 
pupils of promise is today’s well-directed 
y school newspaper. It stirs enthusiasm for 
student activities, spurs ambition, raises \ 
initiative, provides a stimulating first course 
in graphic arts. Brought within the reach of 
almost every school by the simple, easy-to- 
operate, low-cost producer of fine prints, the 
Mimeograph Process. And now, to make eas- 
ier the production of school newspapers, comes 
a nation-wide service, a clearinghouse of ideas, 
offered to schools at no cost. For full particu- 
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lars, write for new folder entitled, “A National 
Service for School Publications.’’ Address Educa- 


tional Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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Shall Teachers be Released 


L. W. Feik’ 


This is the time of the year (April) 
when boards of education and superintend- 
ents of schools are, or have been, busily 
engaged in preparing lists of teachers for 
re-election and in selecting new teachers 
to fill vacancies. As I was reviewing the 
records of some of our teachers during the 
past year, I chanced to recall a discussion 
which occurred at a recent state educa- 
tional convention. 

Two superintendents, Pro and Con, 
spoke on the subject, “Is the present pro- 
cedure of offering contracts to employed 
teachers desirable?” The superintendent 
who maintained the negative of the ques- 
tion, in the course of his remarks, stated 
that releases granted to teachers caused no 
small amount of inconvenience to school 
administrators. He commented in a matter- 
of-fact manner that he had been com- 
pelled to forego a fishing trip that very 
summer because certain of his teachers de- 
cided, after the close of the spring semes- 
ter, not to return to their teaching posi- 
tions. From the attitude of the speaker the 
audience was convinced that the teachers 
had requested releases and, when the re- 
quests were refused, had decided not to 
return, release or no release. 

That fishing-trip story raised a query 
in my mind. Was that superintendent 
justified in his reaction? Should those 
teachers be censured for “jumping” their 
contracts? What attitude should school 
administrators or members of boards of 
education assume toward this question? 
Shall probable inconveniences to adminis- 
trators and board members be considered 
as bars to the promotion of deserving 
teachers? 

Boards of education, school administra- 
tors, and classroom teachers are continu- 
ally admonishing young people to be pre- 
pared for their hour of opportunity. 
Teachers in turn are advised to attend 
summer school in order that they may be 
the better prepared to instruct the pupils 
placed in their care, and that they may be 
ready for promotion, when and if oppor- 
tunities for promotion arise. 

In the world at large, it seems to me, 
promotions are granted to those employees 
and to those business executives who have 
earned the right to the higher positions 
through earnest application to their duties 
and by consistent efforts to improve their 
understanding of the principles underlying 
their particular businesses. 


The Problem of the Contract 


At the present time the demand for the 
superior type of teacher exceeds the sup- 
ply. Will many superior individuals be 
drawn toward a profession wherein oppor- 
tunities for advancement may be denied 





1Superinte: of Schools, Sioux City, Iowa 


them because of whimsical notions held by 
their employers? The general level of 
teachers’ salaries is to some extent in- 
volved in this question. The superior indi- 
vidual, given a guaranty of advancement 
when the hour strikes, will be prepared by 
training and attitude to perform a better 
piece of instruction than the person who 
is not assured of this chance. The first in- 
dividual will command a better salary and 
justly so. 

The statement is often made that “a 
contract is a contract” and that a teacher, 
having signed a contract, must conform to 
the provisions of that contract in letter as 
well as in spirit. As a school administrator 
I must advocate that true professionalism 
is a necessary attribute of the superior 
type of teacher. Further, in this discussion 
I am assuming that every truly profes- 
sional teacher, in all circumstances and 
under all conditions, will continue to put 
forth her best efforts. 

What attitude should be assumed to- 
ward the “contract is a contract” argu- 
ment? “‘When the parties, prior to per- 
formance, mutually agree to abandon the 
contract, they virtually make a new con- 
tract, the object of which is to rescind the 
old one.’ “A contract, once signed, should 
be faithfully adhered to until it is dis- 
solved by mutual consent. In case of 
emergency, the thoughtful consideration 
which business sanction demands should 
be given by both parties to the contract.’ 


The New Teacher 


The two quotations in the preceding 
paragraph should provide an explanation 
for the administrator or board member 
who must observe strict legal procedures. 

The granting of releases during the early 
spring or summer to teachers in the town 
and smaller city school systems, does 





2Business Law, Lavine and Edelson. 
3Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession, National 
Education Association. 


THE SUPERIOR TEACHER 


The superior teacher assumes responsi- 
bility for general conditions in the school 
whenever occasion arises for the exercise 
of teacher influence, renders an especially 
valuable service to the school in extra- 
curricular and extra-class duties, makes 
a definite contribution to one or more 
fields of the school’s projects and func- 
tions, possesses personal attributes which 
make him especially valuable and has 
secured advance training or preparation 
in his field of work and has unusual 
preparation for specialized fields. — 
DeWitt S. Morgan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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on Request? 


create in some instances a definite diffi- 
culty. The problem, however, is no less 
acute in the larger city systems. The prob- 
lem there is of the same degree but larger 
in magnitude. 

The superintendent to whom I referred 
above, presented the argument that late 
vacancies, created by releases of teachers 
from their contracts, usually must be 
filled by the election of teachers who are 
not the professional equals of the released 
teachers. Therefore, he concluded that the 
welfare of the children must be considered 
as paramount to the desire of any teacher 
for release. The superintendent was correct 
in that contention, the welfare of the chil- 
dren must be uppermost in our minds. I 
wonder, however, if it is not reasonable to 
suspect that a happy, truly professional 
teacher, looking forward to further service 
in an advanced position, has rendered to 
the children in her care excellent instruc- 
tion and leadership. Likewise, I suspect 
that a young and more or less inexperi- 
enced teacher of the superior type who 
replaces the released teacher, will perform 
nobly in her chosen profession, knowing 
that her hour for promotion may come. 
Meanwhile, the children will have had the 
privilege of working with two happy 
teachers instead of with one who may be 
disheartened because her chance for ad- 
vancement was thwarted. 


Are Superintendents to be Released? 


If school boards are opposed to the 
release of teachers, to what extent are 
superintendents responsible for that atti- 
tude? Is it not the responsibility of ad- 
ministrators, first of all, to take the motes 
out of their own eyes? Shall we look at 
this question from a neutral viewpoint, or 
from the standpoint of convenience to the 
administrators? 

There appear throughout every year 
items in newspapers and educational pub- 
lications reporting that various superin- 
tendents and other school executives have 
been elected to better positions. Evidently 
boards of education do grant some releases 
which are requested by superintendents 
themselves. 

Now, in conclusion, is it not in the in- 
terest of the profession to release a teacher 
at her request, within a reasonable time, 
even if by so doing the administrator be 
disturbed in his complacency? Dare the 
administrator admit, by attitude at least, 
that he is so negligible and well-nigh un- 
necessary to the school system that he 
may be released upon request, while the 
classroom teacher, because her position is 
difficult to fill, must be held to her original 
contract? 

My plea is simply this: The golden rule 
should be applied in all cases involving 
teachers or administrators. 
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With a capital investment of some ten 
billion dollars, and another three billion for 
annual operating expenses, public education 
is easily the nation’s most significant en- 
terprise, engaging, as it does, about one 
fourth the total population of the land. 
The task of administering public educa- 
tion is a colossal one, calling for the best 
trained minds. Present-day education im- 
poses the requirement of high intelligence 
and an ingenious originality in those 
charged with its administration and inter- 
pretation. The preponderance of our su- 
perintendents of city school systems are 
unimpeachable in their integrity and their 
devotions to the objectives of education. 
Their responsibilities include an exacting 
leadership. And for their intransigent fear- 
lessness we owe a debt of gratitude. 

While this discussion may, in some 
measure, be identified as applicable to 
such school officials as state and county 
superintendents, administrators of higher 
education, principals, and educational 
journalists, we are here concerned pri- 
marily with superintendents of city school 
systems. The superintendent occupies a 
strategic relationship between the schools 
on the one hand, and public interest on 
the other. His is a task of synchronization. 
Not only is the superintendent responsible 
for relating the program of education to 
society’s needs, both actual and ideal, but 
the very character of his office makes it 
inevitable that his leadership shall be con- 
tinually creative. The broad authority and 
ever-expanding responsibility of the super- 
intendent’s office have come to require a 
high degree of versatility. In many in- 
stances superintendents are obliged by 
existing circumstances to possess or simu- 
late authoritative knowledge in so many 
areas that no individual could possibly be 
broadly and currently informed on all of 
them. 

The superintendent is expected to be 
an expert on fiscal affairs, including 
sources of school revenues, theories and 
practices of taxation, school budgeting, 
and the intelligent programming of educa- 
tional expenditures; the evolvement of 
educational objectives; public relations; 
personnel administration; legal aspects of 
school administration; the creation and 
adaptation of curriculums; supervision 
of instruction which necessarily  in- 
cludes definite and extensive knowledge of 
curricular content; professional leadership 
of the teaching staff; defending the schools 
against encroachments from special-inter- 
est groups; co-ordination of various in- 
terests and departments; stimulation to- 
ward definite outcomes; and the rendering 
of an accurate and authoritative report on 
the progress and status of the schools. 


*Prir pal, Central School, Helena, Mont. 


The “Problem Superintendent” 


C. H. Marple’ 


Each of these areas is extensive in its own 
right and requires a breadth of informa- 
tion possible only by continuous study. 

In many larger school systems relief is 
found through the delegation of many 
functions to such offices as assistant super- 
intendents, superintendents of elementary 
and secondary education, business man- 
agers, purchasing agents, directors of per- 
sonnel, legal advisers, supervisors and di- 
rectors of special functions and depart- 
ments, and other similar offices. Such rele- 
gation of responsibility serves to free the 
superintendent for intensive attention to 
other important matters otherwise entirely 
neglected, or treated only in a superficial 
manner. In a school system of any appre- 
ciable size the superintendent should be 
free from the mechanics and details of ad- 
ministration in order to devote more time 
to general co-ordination of functions, long- 
range planning, public relations, curricu- 
lum administration, teaching efficiency, 
and not least, the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of the educational offering to make 
more vital and more practical the training 
given to American youth. 

The superintendent should be concerned 
with adult education. He should not only 
be a community leader in stimulating adult 
education, but should seek to make school 
facilities available in a co-ordinated effort 
to reduce political, social, and economic 
illiteracy among adults. He should be in- 
terested in promoting continuation edu- 
cation and otherwise committed to con- 
sistent efforts to solve the dilemmas of 
modern youth. The superintendent should 
never become so involved with the larger 
aspects of his job as to preclude personal, 
extensive contacts with the work of the 
classroom teacher. To overlook or neglect 
this phase of his work is but to withhold 
the cultivation of relationships and appre- 
ciations which would, if used wisely, bring 
confidence and inspiration to the teacher, 
and a practical knowledge of school per- 
sonnel and procedures to the superin- 
tendent. 


Criteria for Electing Superintendents 


Many school boards lack effective cri- 
teria for selecting superintendents. Hence 
many candidates are chosen on basis other 
than professional merit. The office of 
school superintendent is largely political 
in character. Too frequently the premium 
is placed upon the supersalesmanship of 
the candidate rather than upon an impar- 
tial, objective analysis of his personal and 
professional qualifications. Many superin- 
tendents are, in reality, not superintend- 
ents by aptitude, interest, or training. 
True, they may fill the office in a per- 
functory manner, but their leadership does 
not result in educational improvement 
which is, after all, the ultimate test of 
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administrative efficiency. Such a condi- 
tion contributes enormously to educational 
mediocrity. It makes the schools vulner- 
able to much justifiable criticism. 

The superintendent occupies the key 
position to influence the type of educa- 
tional product delivered in justification of 
the huge expenditures for public educa- 
tion. While much administrative ineffi- 
ciency is attributable to a lack of intelligent 
support from school boards, general com- 
munity lethargy as reflected through school 
boards, meddlesomeness of community or- 
ganizations, or almost hopeless community 
fussing, it is perhaps more frequently due 
to weaknesses in the superintendent him- 
self. Let us analyze briefly some of the 
“problem” types of superintendents. 

First, there is the political strategist 
with a repertoire of subterfuge and ex- 
pediency. Personal advantage rather than 
devotion to the public interest is the essence 
of his opportunism. He presumes to make 
personal loyalty to himself and policies 
the paramount measure of competency for 
those in his organization. The loyalty ex- 
pected is not a reasoned loyalty, or a 
loyalty inevitable under policies of effi- 
ciency and security. It is forced loyalty 
to the superintendent merely because he 
is the superintendent. Such an administra- 
tion is honeycombed with fear, distrust, 
and insecurity. The manipulations of the 
strategist frequently play group against 
group and individual against individual. 
Fear and coercion are his weapons to en- 
force “co-operation,’ which, when ob- 
tained, can but foster resentment and de- 
cline in staff morale. Teachers or any 
other group of persons are unable to do 
their best work unless their relations with 
their superior officers are maintained on 
a basis of substantial confidence and 
efficiency. 

When a teacher is compelled to labor 
under the duress of fear — fear of losing 
her job, or fear of discriminatory treat- 
ment — she is likely to be driven to com- 
pensatory types of behavior which would 
classify her as a “problem” teacher. Thus 
many so-called “problem”’ teachers are due 
to “problem” superintendents and super- 
visors who inadvertently drive their teach- 
ers into maladjustments of one type or 
another. Likewise many “problem” super- 
intendents are due to “problem” school 
boards and “problem” communities. I 
knew one superintendent to be dismissed 
because of his eavesdropping proclivities. 
His practice of listening through the key- 
holes of classroom doors resulted in a sus- 
picious, irritable staff. 

In one school system it is reliably re- 
ported that practically every member of 
the teaching and supervisory staff, janitors, 
and all other employees, labor under a 
sinister coercion. Spies are planted in every 
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building to report promptly to the superin- 
tendent any suspicious incidents or con- 
versations. To be frank in democracic dis- 
cussion regarding school policies or pos- 
sible points of improvement is but to in- 
vite censure, unpleasantness, or dismissal. 
More than one teacher has been “framed”’ 
either by the superintendent or his aides 
to. assure the ready release of those sus- 
pected of being even mildly unsympathetic 
toward the superintendent’s policies of sub- 
terfuge. Few teachers talk because they 
are afraid to talk. Such as do talk usually 
do so from opportunistic motives, simulat- 
ing loyalty for a regime in power. This 
superintendent is concerned only with his 
tenure. He has succeeded’ in building up a 
huge partisan machine in control of the 
school board with a balance of power fav- 
orable to him. The school-board election 
is an annual event of lively interest. The 
school-board ticket, selected by the school 
board, is usually opposed by an independ- 
ent citizens’ ticket. So far as the superin- 
tendent is concerned, it is purely a matter 
of political regimen. It is trite to say that 
under an administration of this type, no 
teacher could do her best work. It would 
be difficult to imagine a teacher doing 
even good work under such circumstances. 

Occasionally the administrative con‘rol 
of local education falls into the hands of 
some community group or organization. 
The superintendent becomes the tool of 
such group or organization and with prac- 
tically no freedom for exercising the pre- 
rogatives of his office. Broad, democratic 
interest is the only plausible basis for 
maintaining the public schools of America. 
For any particular group to assume to 
exercise influence beyond that of demo- 
cratic participation is but to defeat ih2 
true end of education. Any superintendent 
who becomes partner to any arrangement 
for group control, thereby betrays the true 
spirit of educational leadership. 

The opportunist frequently “sells out” 
the public interest in the hope of private 
gain. He is not content to place the affairs 
of education on the basis of a broad and 
wholesome public interest. His reliance is 
upon partisan influence rather than broad 
democratic support. Neither is he con- 
cerned with safeguarding the legitimate 
areas of responsibility in education. In- 
stances exist in which the superintendent 
is “controlled” by some group, or even by 
some individual. There are communities in 
which a man would not be employed un- 
less he would willingly submit to partisan 
control. Education is not free in any com- 
munity whose schools are dominated by 
some commercial, economic, or cultura! 
group, or person. 

Some superintendents endeavor to gain 
public favor by being “joiners.” One ad- 
ministrator was affiliated with some seven- 
teen community organizations, and he 
claimed the number was not larger because 
there were no more organizations left to 
join. He was a member in good standing 
of three different churches, a steward in 
one, a trustee in a second, and an usher in 
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a third. It is admitted that public contacts 
through community organizations offer 
excellent mediums for interpreting the 
program of the schools; but the utility of 
such contacts obviously has its logical 
limitations. 

Opportunism properly timed and used 
with a deep sense of responsibility has a 
legitimate place in school administration. 
Every efficient superintendent is, in reality, 
an opportunist. He takes advantage of the 
sequence of occurrences, studies carefully 
the form and timing of public pronounce- 
ments, and appropriates every proper and 
legitimate advantage to facilitate the de- 
velopment of a well-rounded program for 
his schools. But when the use of oppor- 
tunism leads its user to seek personal ad- 
vantage at the expense of social good, it is 
to be deplored. 

The political strategist frequently fails 
to give adequate support to subordinates. 
Such a policy is immediately fatal to staff 
morale. It is most unfair to assign prin- 
cipals and teachers responsibilities without 
the necessary authority for their execution. 
Take the case of a high-school principal 
in a county-seat town. He was assigned 
full responsibility for the school, but was 
restricted in his discipline to student con- 
versations. This principal was _ utterly 
helpless, the superintendent always siding 
with students and parents. Of course the 
principal was sacrificed, his only alterna- 
tive being to resign. He had followed a 
succession of principals, and was in turn 
followed by others, three or four every 
year. This case is admittedly extreme, but 
it serves to illustrate the fundamental need 
for close administrative co-operation with 
those in subordinate positions. 

The strategist oftentimes employs coer- 
cive tactics with his subordinates, fre- 
quently overregulating both their personal 
and professional lives. Or, if he is not di- 
rectly responsible for the institution of 
such regulation, particularly over their 
private affairs, he at least condones such 
a policy. The superintendent should feel 
obligated not only to preserve, but to en- 
large the sphere of autonomous choice and 
action on the part of his teachers, rather 
than impose new and needless regulations. 
There are definite areas of choice which 
properly belong to the individual in a free 
society, even if the individual be a teacher. 
Teachers are human with normal interests 
if their freedom is not needlessly restricted. 
Official and unofficial intrusions into 
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Intellectual and moral guidance always 
have been and remain, the greatest objec- 
tives of persons who direct the thinking of 
youth. Young citizens will be prepared to 
build a finer community life if they are 
taught how to go about it rather than exactly 
what to do in a ready-made situation. — 
Floyd I. McMurray, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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purely private matters frequently force 
teachers into abnormal existences. The hu- 
manness of teachers, and sometimes even 
of superintendents, is oftentimes regarded 
as thwarted and twisted. The many at- 
tempts to regulate teachers as to their 
dress, recreational habits, and community 
interests can but breed ill. In some com- 
munities, teachers are required to attend 
religious services, teach church-school 
classes, remain in the community over 
week ends, make purchases only at local 
mercantile establishments, or attend only 
certain places of recreation and entertain- 
ment. Some communities do not permit 
teachers to dance, while others make danc- 
ing requisite to normal social existence; 
and so on, ad infinitum. The morale of any 
teaching staff will be inevitably low under 
an administration which specializes in 
tactics inimical to freedom. 

The strategy of the administrative poli- 
tician leads him oftentimes to evade re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes he requests that 
controversial matters be taken out of his 
hands. He readily places the blame on 
others for errors, delays decision, and 
leaves his position vague on matters con- 
cerning which differences of opinion seem 
to exist. The “buck-passing’”’ administra- 
tor lacks courage. He quickly claims credit 
which rightfully belongs to others. In gen- 
eral practice, the superintendent outlines 
local school policies which are placed be- 
fore the school board for consideration. 
The school board then backs up the su- 
perintendent in carrying out such policies 
as are approved. But such action by the 
school board does not relieve the superin- 
tendent from a prominent share of respon- 
sibility in support of school policies. He 
must be aggressive and fearless in backing 
up all policies adopted. Not only should 
he be willing to assume responsibility, he 
should take the initiative in requesting 
that responsibilities be placed in his hands. 
It usually works out that a superintendent 
has additional responsibilities tendered 
him as he demonstrates his ability and 
willingness to discharge them intelligently. 
Likewise, the fence straddler, fearful of 
taking a stand, usually finds his authority 
diminished with the decrease of public 
confidence in his leadership. 


Keeping Out Indoctrination 


An important area of responsibility 
which challenges the combined ingenuity 
of both superintendent and school board 
is that of keeping the schools free from 
indoctrinating influences. A multitude of 
forces are ever at work endeavoring to 
use the schools for imparting partisan 
doctrines. The superintendent, supported 
by his school board, stands between 4a 
free education and an indoctrinated edu- 
cation. The present-day vertical organ- 
ization of special interests employs highly 
specialized methods to influence public 
opinion. Pressure groups find the school a 
likely avenue through which partisan prop- 
aganda may be disseminated, provided, of 


(Continued on page 78) 
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To turn to an explanation of the prin- 
ciples listed in Table I, consider first that 
salaries must be sufficient for subsistence 
on a level of comfort and decency. This 
means that teachers should have suitable 
food, shelter, clothing, medical and dental 
service, insurance, laundry, transportation, 
church and charity, and recreation. Insur- 
ance should provide for retirement com- 
pensation. Travel and improvement should 
not be made a part of the subsistence 
wage.’ 

The basic or subsistence salary should 
always be stated with reference to the ac- 
tual cost of living in the local community. 
It should increase as the cost of living 
increases. Usually any change in subsist- 
ence costs may be cared for by adjust- 
ments at the end of each year. If there 





TABLE I. The Application of Scientific 
Principles to Estimating Salaries and Wages 


1. The subsistence principle. Cost of 
board and room for twelve months 
for one person at $60 per month, 
times two for other necessities. The 
nr ree $1440.00 
The training or investment principle. 
For two years’ time (for elementary 
teachers, four years for high-school 
teachers) at the price of common 
labor is $1440; tuition and supplies 
for same period equals $240; sub- 
sistence is estimated at $2160, gives 
a total investment of $3840. Interest 
per year on $3840 at 4 per cent is 143.60 
3. The experience principle. This 

amount may be fixed by agreement, 

or estimated at cost of replacement 

by years of service. Thus assuming 

cost of replacing a teacher at $25 

and five years of service, we have .. 125.00 
4. The improvement principle. This is 
calculated at the cost of transporta- 
tion to an institution of learning 
and return, plus tuition and sup- 
plies; and is based on a requirement 
of attendance once every three years 
kk ee eer er 50.00 
The teaching-load principle. Assumes 
a standard load for most, but to il- 
lustrate, consider a teacher whose 
load is 114 the normal load. Since 
the allowance is to be based on pro- 
fessional salary alone, we have the 
sums of (2) and (3) which gives 
eee 67.15 
6. The merit principle. To illustrate, 

assume a level of efficiency 20 per 

cent above the norm. This requires 

the addition of 20 per cent of the 
professional salary which gives .. 53.72 
. The risk principle. This amount 

equals the cost of transfer to a new 

position over the rate of turnover. 

It means that schools with insecure 

tenure should pay more salary. Not 
calculated here. 

The support-of-dependents principle 

Sets aside enough for subsistence of 

a limited number of dependents. 

Should be provided for on a level of 

comfort and decency. Not calculated 

here 

Total salary calculated ...... $1879.47 
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“Concluded from April 
**Professor of Education, Stanford University, California 


Making the Salary Schedule’ 


John C. Almack, Ph.D.** 


occurs a sudden upward trend as in 1917 
and 1918, an extra allowance in the form 
of a bonus should be added if possible. 
In the event of a small decline in living 
costs, the teacher should be given the 
difference. Again, only marked changes 
may be recognized — from 5 per cent up 
—and the basic salary will not stand in 
need of frequent revisions. 

To arrive at the basic or subsistence 
salary when first the new plan is put irto 
effect, either one of two methods may be 
followed. The most accurate way is to 
have teachers turn in reports of the 
amounts of their subsistence budgets for 
one or more past years and equate these 
by multiplying each by the price index 
for its respective year. An average or the 
maximum may then be chosen for the 
standard. Another method is to calculate 
the cost of board and room (food and 
shelter) by taking local prices for service 
of good quality and multiply by two for 
the total. The estimate is made for twelve 
months, since vacation employment at 
other work for teachers cannot wisely be 
contemplated. 

A third plan is to obtain statements of 
actual costs of living on different levels 
and using the opinions of experts, select 
a standard of living appropriate for teach- 
ers and sufficient to maintain them in com- 
fort, decency, and efficiency. As illustra- 
tive of this method, note the - estimate 
budget for a professional man, married, 
in Chicago.® 

The eighth principle is closely related 
to the first and may be discussed next. 
The question is whether the dependents of 
teachers will be cared for in the salary 
schedule. If so, how many? How much 
shall be set aside for each dependent? A 
consideration of the consequences of fail- 
ing to take care of dependents makes it 
clear they must be provided for. If not, 
men and women with dependents cannot 
enter teaching, or they must reduce their 
standard of living below a point of effi- 
ciency and comfort. The other alternative 
is for society to support their dependents 
by pensions, dole, or institutional appro- 
priations, any of which offer an unaccept- 
able solution. 

At this point one should define depend- 
ent. Here, a dependent is regarded as a 
person who is incapable of self-support, 
or one who in the interests of society, 
should not support himself. In one or the 
other of these categories are children, 
youths, old people, invalids, cripples, and 


TOne of the latest studies of the teacher's budget dis- 
tributes expenditures as follows: food 25 per cent, cloth- 
ing 20 per cent, rent 20 per cent, miscellaneous 20 per 
cent, and savings 15 per cent 

8The Scheduling of Teachers’ Salaries. Research Bulle- 
tin, National Education Association, Vol. \ p. 168 
(May, 1927.) 
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TABLE II. Estimated Budget for Married 


Professional Man in Chicago 


Ss 


= 2 $e 
Ss 23 8% 
Ss ce €&8 
Items of Expenditure = © +S &= 
; = QR) OR 
1. Rent and heat...... $1,079 $1,100 $1,000 
2. Electricity, gas, tele- 
Pe ictaeaeas os 103 115 125 
3. Food, ice, milk..... 905 742 900 
4. Furniture replace- 
eS ee ee 12 90 100 
5. Occas onal domestic 
OT ey 182 275 200 
6. Clothing and its care 577 871 600 
7. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, books ..... 45 45 50 
8. Church, charity, 
public spirit ..... 101 134 240 
9. Clubs, organizations, 
EE tad sink ad beak 71 86 75 
10. Amusements, theater, ; 
. sidbcocanes 69 84 75 
11. Transportation .... 90 86 90 
SS, WE cb ecncdcres 183 235 200 
13. Health, doctor, 
dentist, sports .... 101 82 75 
14. Insurance: life, fire, 
DE Ansdanese 206 261 170 
15. Conventions, sub- 
scriptions ....... 47 44 50 
16. Savings for invest- 
a ere 457 457 450 
17. Saving for educa- 
tion of children .. 123 197 270 
6: GER MO. cb ciasss 272 48 150 





Total income required $4,731 $4,952 $4,820 
even many married women. On the prin- 
ciple that every vocation should provide 
the means of subsistence for the worker 
and for his replacement when he retires or 
dies, we may defend subsistence for the 
head of the family, his or her consort, and 
three children. Other members of the fam- 
ily gainfully employed would be expected 
to contribute his share to the support of 
family dependents, and the amount to be 
allowed would be calculated in the same 
way as one would calculate the subsistence 
allowance for the head of the family; that 
is, at actual cost. 


Training and Experience 


The second basic principle to consider 
is that of cost of training; that is, the in- 
vestment in professional education. This 
is a plain businesslike proposition which 
should be appreciated by the businessman. 
He invests his capital and expects to get 
a return upon it as long as it remains in 
use. Likewise, a teacher is entitled to in- 
terest on her investment so long as she 
teaches. The rate should be reasonable, 
and since the income is not subject to 
taxation, it seems fair to set the rate as 
that paid by saving banks and trust com- 
panies on time deposits. 

The amount of the investment should be 
calculated in a uniform and standard 
manner. At present, a maximum should be 
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set beyond which the public will not re- 
turn interest. This may be set at four 
years for elementary teachers and five 
years for high-school teachers. The amount 
of labor investment should be the equiva- 
lent of that paid common labor; the 
money investment the cost of subsistence 
while being trained plus the cost of tuition, 
books, and supplies for the actual number 
of months in school. It would not be en- 
tirely unjust to suspend payment on this 
principle when the original investment has 
been returned. 

The third factor which should control 
salary schedule is experience. From the 
earliest days of scheduling, this principle 
has appeared in practice, it has not always 
been approved in theory. One reason for 
this disapproval is that experience has not 
been found to correlate positively with 
efficiency. However, as has been seen, this 
criticism may be brought against training 
as well. There are other reasons for mak- 
ing experience count in the salary sched- 
ule: it makes for stability in the teaching 
staff and reduces turnover. 

This stability or permanence has eco- 
nomic value. Semiskilled and skilled work- 
ers in industry cannot be replaced at a 
cost of less than $100 for each replace- 
ment. This cost is due to loss in training 
a new worker and in spoiled materials, and 
to employment charges. If so much loss 
occurs in vocations concerned with the 
manufacture and distribution of things, it 
seems fair to assume an equal or greater 
loss incident to the dismissal of a teacher, 
the employment of a new teacher, and her 
induction into a new position. This is apart 
from the personal loss to the teacher dis- 
missed and to the new teacher transfer- 
ring to her job. The facts reveal that it is 
good economy to offer financial incentive 
to teachers to continue in their positions, 
provided the teachers are worth retaining 
at all. 


Bettering Teaching 

The fourth salary principle is that of 
improvement. Teaching is a progressive 
occupation in which those who do not 
continue their training lag behind and be- 
come relatively inefficient. Improvement 
may be left to the initiative of the better 
teachers, but for the rank and file and for 
those who need improvement the most, 
there will have to be some common and 
well organized program. Improvement ac- 
tivities may take several directions — 
study, travel, curriculum revision, writing, 
research — but whatever their nature, they 
should be in line with the needs of the 
school and of the teachers. 

Improvement requirements may be ex- 
pected to differ for individuals. Some 
teachers should attend summer school or 
pursue a special course of study regularly 
for several years to make up for deficien- 
cies in their training and to prepare for 
new duties. The decision as to their im- 
provement programs is a task of the su- 
pervisors and the teachers jointly. 

Since the schools provide subsistence 
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for the teachers the year round, they may 
be expected to give service in due propor- 
tion. The only additional compensation to 
which they are entitled is the cost of trans- 
portation to and from the training school, 
tuition, and books, and supplies. These 
costs may be standardized by allowing ele- 
mentary teachers the cost of attending the 
nearest state teachers college; high-school 
teachers the state university. If they wish 
to attend other institutions, they may pay 
the costs above this standard for them- 
selves. 

The fifth factor which may be con- 
sidered in grading salaries is the load. To 
apply this principle, a standard load should 
be approved in terms of student hours, 
actual time employed, or other measure, 
and all teachers should be expected to 
carry this load without additional pay. 
Whenever a significant addition is made 
to this load, it should be paid for at the 
regular rate of employment or more. 
Significant addition may be interpreted to 
mean 10 per cent or more. 

In a sense, extra pay for extra work is 
simply a definite way of rewarding merit. 
It is definite because it is a form of merit 
that can be measured. If the standard 
load is 600 pupil hours a week and a 
teacher is given a load of 700 pupil hours 
a week, this principle entitles her to an 
increase of one sixth of her “professional” 
salary, which is that part of the total 
salary based upon training, improvement, 
and experience. It never includes the sub- 
sistence salary. In business this plan is 
taken care of through a system of bonuses. 


Recognizing Merit and Responsibility 

The sixth principle, that of merit or 
efficiency, includes a number of terms now 
more or less immeasurable. After stand- 
ards of efficiency have been established by 
agreement or by the use of some accept- 
able rating device, the principle should 
be applied in the same way as the load 
principle. Teachers above the norm would 
be granted a higher salary; teachers be- 
low the norm would not, however, be 
penalized by having something taken away 
from their pay, for the reason that salaries 
worked out by the plan which has been 
described have other bases. The assump- 
tion is that all teachers are up to stand- 
ard, else they would not have been em- 
ployed, or being employed would not be 
retained. The merit salary may be op- 
erated as bonuses as in business and go 
into the contracts the following year after 
it was earned. The grant of a merit bonus 
one year is no guarantee of a grant the 
next year. 

About 40 per cent of the cities report- 
ing to the Bureau of Research of the 
National Education Association now at- 
tempt to measure the efficiency of their 
teachers, and 10 per cent of these (4 per 
cent of the total) allow compensation for 
merit (67 out of 1,532). One city of more 
than 100,000 population ciassifies its 
teachers into groups A, B, and C. Teachers 
in Class A receive $100 a year extra for 
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merit; teachers in Class B receive $50; 
Class C teachers receive nothing extra. In 
one of the small cities reporting, five 
classes are distinguished, the highest four 
receiving in order $12.50, $10, $7.50, and 
$5 per month extra.° 

Finally, the last principle, that known 
as risk in business; in education more eu- 
phuistically as responsibility. It expresses 
as nearly as may be, the risks growing out 
of the position: the special talents re- 
quired, danger of injury and sickness, the 
exactions in worry, hours, and number of 
persons for whom one is responsible, the 
money involved, the probabilities of dam- 
age to reputation, professional and _per- 
sonal, and the chances of losing the posi- 
tion because of its difficulties and for the 
mistakes and shortcomings of others. This 
is the best justification for higher salaries 
for administrators. They hold a hazardous 
position; many take jobs not so choice 
from the salary point of view to escape 
the strain and danger of responsibility. 

Although the calculation of risks offers 
difficulties, they are not unsurmountable. 
It may be handled by the methods of “job 
insurance” on which there are already data 
and rates. After all job insurance for 
teachers is easier to rate than life insur- 
ance for the general population. The prob- 
abilities of a teacher losing her position 
have been in part expressed in studies of 
turnover. Under a four-year contract, an 
administrator can safely count on 75 
chances out of 100 of continuation for 
four years further. 


Putting the Principles Into Effect 


Having presented the principles basic 
to the making of salary schedules, the 
question remains as to sources for putting 
the new schedule into effect, since it will 
unquestionably and properly be higher 
than the old. As was said earlier, there are 
two ways of increasing the salary fund. 
The first is by the obvious means of in- 
creasing the amount of income which usu- 
ally means from taxes. In many districts 
this plan may be used now; in others, 
demands are so many and resources so low 
as to make more income from public 
sources impossible. 

The salary fund may now and then be 
augmented by diverting to it some of the 
money now going for other purposes. This 
is true if there is waste or excessive over- 
head, or some nonessential or unprofitable 
service. However, the diversion of funds 
from other sources to salaries generally 
means the reducing or eliminating of some 
essential service, and therefore, it is sel- 
dom practicable. Such other funds are also 
seldom significant in amount. If every 
dollar now used for administration, build- 
ing operation, libraries, supervision, and 
debt service were to be diverted to salaries, 
the problem of just salaries for teachers 
would not be served. 


*Practices Affecting Teacher Personnel. Research Bullet- 
tin of the National Education Association, Vol. VI, 
pp. 238, 39. (September 1928.) 
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The second plan of raising individual 
salaries is by keeping the total fund as it 
is (or by adding to it), and by reducing 
the services rendered. The smaller pro- 
gram resulting calls for fewer teachers, 
hence each will be paid more money. If a 
teaching force of 100 is reduced to 80, 
salaries of the 80 remaining may be raised 
25 per cent. The result would also be un- 
employment for 20 teachers, who would, 
unless they obtained other employment, 
be forced to depend upon society, which 
might be forced also to take funds for 
their maintenance from taxes, thus reduc- 
ing the salary budget. To create unem- 
ployment is not a good means of raising 
salaries. 

There is only one acceptable way out 
of this dilemma. It lies in making a grad- 
ual transition from where we are to a 
situation in which teachers are well paid. 
When growth in district wealth makes pos- 
sible a larger salary fund, the salaries of 
teachers should be raised; the fund should 
not be used for paying additional workers. 
When vacancies occur because of death, 
dismissal, and resignation, instead of fill- 
ing them, reduce the program and add to 
the salaries of the staff. 

To accept such a program requires a 
new point of view on the part of teachers 
and administrators. One of the ruling the- 
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ories has been to promote education by 
increasing the program. When there is a 
little money available, the custom has been 
to start some new project: counseling, re- 
search, curriculum development, a new 
department, a new subject. It is a better 
plan to promote education by making 
salaries what they should be. 

There is no injustice in giving the people 
that education only which they can and 
will pay for. On the other hand, it is un- 
just to teachers to require them to give 
more than they are paid for. When a 
buyer goes to a department for dress 
goods, he does not say, “I will take ten 
yards, but I can pay for only seven.” He 
calls for what he can pay for. He may 
want a $1,500 car, but if he has only 
$1,000, he buys the cheaper model. That 
teachers should give more service than the 
people can afford is a survival of the old 
missionary notion or else is a form of 
exploitation. The real task is to find and 
fix the right price for what is sold. If in- 
dividuals and groups wish to give more, 
they should have that privilege; their ac- 
tion should not bind others against their 
will. 

In transferring from an old schedule to 
a new, care should be taken to see that no 
teacher suffers a reduction in pay. If the 
steps on the two schedules do not coincide, 
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the rule should be to start the teacher on 
the new schedule as at high pay or higher. 
This may mean giving more credit for ex- 
perience. New teachers coming in should 
receive entire or partial credit for experi- 
ence elsewhere; if the latter policy is 
adopted, at least two thirds should be ap- 
proved. No teacher can be excused from 
improvement even if she is willing to sac- 
rifice the allowance set aside for that pur- 
pose. All should be encouraged to prepare 
improvement programs covering several 
years in advance. 


To Summarize 


Teachers are now underpaid. This con- 
dition has always existed, and while re- 
ductions have occurred because of hard 
times, the chief reasons why salaries are 
so low are: The tendency to promote the 
program at the expense of the workers, 
the theory that teachers should render 
service without pay, and the lack of a 
sound basis on which to compute their 
compensation. Just salaries for teachers as 
well as for other workers should recognize 
these principles: subsistence, training in- 
vestment, improvement, load, merit, ex- 
perience, risk, and subsistence of depend- 
ents. Just salaries may be financed by in- 
creasing the budget, or/and by reducing 
the program to the money available. 


or Small, in the Elementary School? 


Clara O. Wilson and Norma Gillett* 


Investigations in recent years would 
seem to indicate that the size of a class 
under instruction is a negligible factor in 
the achievement of subject-matter success 
in schools. The findings leave us to de- 
fend the small class as an instructional 
unit; if it is true that large classes can 
be taught with success equal to, or greater, 
than that achieved with smaller groups. 
Perhaps a few pertinent questions con- 
cerning the scope and validity of the in- 
vestigations might direct the attention of 
the public to smaller classes, and more in- 
dividual instruction. 

1. Can results of successful teaching be 
measured by the kinds of tests which have 
been administered? 

There is no agreement, in the elemen- 
tary school at least, that test scores indi- 
cate the final criterion for judging instruc- 
tion or learning. Many thinking people are 
coming to feel that the matter of personal- 
ity development among young children is 
a far more important task than instruction 
in mechanical skills. The adjustment to 
individual differences — social, mental, 
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physiological, and emotional — is the key 
to real success in the elementary field. It 
is self-evident that the teacher of forty 
pupils has little time to carry on any pro- 
gram of individual diagnosis and aid. 
Effective policing, keeping order, and 
routine mass exposure in skills is all that 
can be accomplished when a teacher must 
work with large groups. Before it can be 
stated with any conviction that large 
classes are as effective as small classes for 
instruction in the grades, we must find 
more valid tests, which will take cogni- 
zance of the adjustment and personality 
development of pupils, as well as their in- 
creased skill at certain mechanical tasks, 
such as the mastery of arithmetic combi- 
nations, or the spelling of certain words. 

2. Are tests applicable to high school 
equally valid in the elementary grades? 

Most of the investigations carried on in 
the field of class size have been on the 
secondary level. Because it may appear 
that large classes can be taught as effec- 
tively as small in high-school geometry, 
does it inevitably follow that size of class 
is a negligible factor in beginning reading, 
or third-grade social studies? 


The Thought-Conduct Subjects 


3. Are all subjects learned equally well 
in large classes? 

We do not have any data on the success 
with which children learn facts in such 
subjects as geography, history, physiology 
and hygiene, literature, or general science 
in large groups; much less the ability to 
generalize, investigate, or on the attitudes 
and interest, etc. C. L. Harlan states:' 

These subjects are valuable largely because of 
their content and the way in which they are 
learned. They are not to be learned by mere 
practice, as is arithmetic computation or hand- 
writing; they must be understood, comprehended, 
thought over. Since these qualities imply the use 
of development methods in teaching them, the 
size of class might determine how well they may 
be taught. Recall of experiences, comparison, 
evaluation, and generalization are likely to be 
more limited in a large class. If the individuals 
of the class are to do much thinking, each pupil 
must be stimulated and given opportunity to ex- 
press opinions and judgments. 

Even if we were to grant that the me- 
chanical skills may be taught as well in 
large classes as small, what are we to say 
‘Harlan, C. L Size of Class and Types of In- 
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of the teaching of the social and natural 
sciences? Can the desirable knowledges 
and attitudes which should be an out- 
growth of these studies be brought about 
by teacher-directed drill? 

4. Does not teaching a small class allow 
for use of different method? 

In no investigation thus far reported has 
there been any adaptation of method for 
the size of the class. Naturally, if the in- 
structor teaches a small class with the 
same devices which must be used in a large 
class, similar results might be achieved. 
The value of the small class lies in its 
possibilities for varying method, adapting 
the course of study, and the work pro- 
cedures to the needs of each individual in 
the class. If the teacher fails to make use 
of these obvious opportunities for im- 
proved instruction in a small class, the re- 
sults will show no superiority over those 
of the large class. We should like one fair, 
unbiased investigation of size of class, in 
which there is some adaptation of in- 
struction. 

5. How permanent is this instruction? 

There is some question whether the test- 
ing of results in subject-matter achieve- 
ment immediately at the close of the ex- 
periment gives us any tangible evidence of 
growth. Only immediate retention is tested. 
It is highly conceivable that large groups 
of children drilled in facts and skills, can 
make good objective showing when tested 
immediately. The testing of children who 
were in large and small groups after a 
period of time has elapsed might throw 
some light on whether or not there is a 
relationship between permanent retention 
and the size of the class, as well as the 
method of instruction; also on whether 
children can actually use the skills so 
learned. 


Remedial Instruction 


6. What is the relationship between size 
of class and remedial instruction? 

Smaller classes, obviously, make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to do the type of 
teaching which could eliminate the need 
for extensive remedial programs in prac- 
tically every field in the junior and senior 
high school. A lay discussion in the Chi- 
cago Tribune’ states: 

The large size of classes in the elomentan 
schools is not the only cause, but it is an im- 
portant cause for the failure of our schools to 
do their job well. A fact which must not be 
forgotten is that something like one fifth of the 
children who are graduated from eighth grade 
cannot read well enough to do high-school work 
Remedial classes in reading have been instituted 
in the high school to do the work which should 
have been done in the lower schools, and might 
have been done if the classes were a more 
manageable size. There is every reason to believe 
that the elementary teaching of arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, and other subjects is no more ‘efficient than 
the teaching of reading, and there is every rea- 
son to expect that reducing the size of classes 
would go far to improve matters 


Every remedial program involved the 
consideration of individual capacities and 
difficulties. Gates’s remarks in the New 

“Quotations ivt Oct 193 From 


Chicago Tribun 
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York Sun* present a logical statement of 
this problem: “The general run of studies 
has tended to show that there are little 
practical differences in results from a class 
of fifteen or twenty pupils and a class of 
forty to fifty pupils. I believe that our 
studies show that this merely means that, 
if the teacher adopts a mass method and 
teaches a class instead of individuals, it 
matters relatively little how many indi- 
viduals are in the group.” 

Another statement is also applicable, 
“But if she [the teacher] attempts to do 
what our investigations prove must be 
done successfully to teach all the pupils, 
namely, to discover their characteristics 
and adjust instruction to them, the size of 
the class makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

It is our contention that investigations 
thus far carried on are not valid, because 
they do not measure the most important 
things taught in the elementary school; 
namely, habits and attitudes. They do not 
even measure work habits, and the de- 
velopment of the ability to think inde- 
pendently and constructively. Until there 
is some adaptation of method to the size 
of the class, and until the teacher makes 
use of the many opportunities for im- 
proved instruction possible with smaller 
groups, we cannot say that smaller classes 
cannot be infinitely superior to large 
classes in results achieved. The fact that 
permanency of retention was never tested 
in these investigations also is a challeng- 
ing one. 


Reteaching Failures 

An expensive and comprehensive rem- 
edial program is the inevitable result of 
instruction in large classes, where it is 
humanly impossible for the teacher to 
teach individuals. Is it economy, we won- 
der, to save money by hiring fewer teach- 
ers to do the initial teaching, and then 
hire teachers to do remedial work, and 
give students the exact type of instruction 
they might have had the first time had the 
teacher had time to diagnose their diffi- 
culties and give individual help? What of 
the cost of reteaching failures? 

In addition to the monetary expendi- 
ture, we should consider the cost of dis- 
couragement and feeling of inadequacy in 
students. Can you estimate possibly the 
consequences of such mental attitudes? 

One of the commonest measures of econ- 
omy in school expenditure during the de- 
pression was the elimination of teachers, 
and enlarging class enrollment. Teachers 
uncomplainingly assumed new and addi- 
tional burdens, and classes were held as 
usual. We do not have, however, any evi- 
dence to show that these additional bur- 
dens do not deplete both physical and 
nervous energies of the teachers. Almack* 
makes a strong point of the fact that 


Educational News and Editor'al Com-vent 
tary School Journal, February. 1937 


Elemen 
Problem of Class 
Size in Elementary Grades fre Ve York Sun 

‘Almack, J. C The Teacher's Load as a factor 
n Physical and Mental Hycgien in Personality Adiust 
ment of the Elementar School Child. 15th Yearbook 
Dept. Elementary School Principals, pp. 368-372 
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teachers absolutely cannot carry such 
heavy teaching loads as the past few years 
have forced on them without serious phys- 
ical and emotional consequences. 

With the return of a semblance of nor- 
malcy in our school revenues, we are met 
with the problem of making adjustments 
which were not possible when economy 
was perforce the order of the day. The 
elimination of large, unmanageable classes 
in favor of smaller groups, and greater 
possibilities for individual guidance, may 
well engage our attention at this time. 


The Declining Population 


One factor which should automatically 
help to bring about this change is the de- 
crease in school population. 

Chapter II of the Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States gives the 
following information: ‘“1932—34 shows 
that for the biennium 1932-34 the per- 
centage of decrease in the kindergarten 
and in each of the first five grades was 
as follows: kindergarten, 14.2; Grade I, 
5.4; Grade II, 5.2; Grade III, 1.9; Grade 
IV, 0.6; Grade V, 1.2. In 1933 there were 
143,173 fewer pupils enrolled in these 
grades than in 1932.” 

Dr. Gates reacts to these findings by 
saying: ‘School administrators everywhere 
should take advantage of the declining 
elementary-school enrollment to __ bring 
about an urgently needed reform in class 
size. This end might be accomplished by 
adopting a policy of not reducing the num- 
ber of elementary teachers as enrollments 
grow smaller, thereby allowing class size 
to decrease automatically.” 

Obviously, the considerations noted 
above present a challenge to parents, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers alike. The basic 
problem remains: How many children can 
a teacher know if she is to guide them 
intelligently, and help them to make de- 
sirable adjustments? Such guidance can 
only be the result of attention to individual 
differences. Is it humanly possible to be 
completely aware of the capabilities and 
the limitations of each of fifty pupils? 
The answer is self-evident. If teachers are 
to help each child develop in his own way 
into a desirable member of society—which, 
after all, is the main function of the school 

classes must be smaller. 


LEARNING FROM LIFE 


Learning is not confined to the school. It not 
only continues throughout life but takes place 
in every living experence. The impact of every 
force and factor in the waking life of a child 
evercises an educational influence that is ether 
positive or negative 

It little matters whether the object or the 
e- perience occurs in school, after school, oF 
away from school. It little matters whether it 
eccurs to the child in the morning or evening, 
in summer or winter. The true conception of 
education is broad enough to encompass every 
such experience. Th’s is reasonable because every 
such e~perience registers in the life of the child 
and affects his mental, moral, and physical devel- 
opment Dr. Lester K. Ade, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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* | Sioux City Acquires an Administration building 
a 
n 1 
7 H. C. Roberts i 
ye = ‘ ie 
d The accompanying photographs and i] 
5 floor plans furnish a general impression of i . a 
P the administration home of the Sioux City, Li 1 1. 
: Iowa, school system, recently purchased “ey ‘ i 
y ‘ : ] ay 
4 and reconstructed by the board of edu- “ | 
J] cation. : 
As now redesigned and rebuilt, this Bosse Qoow wat See 
building makes possible, for the first time 
in the city’s history, the bringing together 
under one roof of all the administrative, 
ot Operating, and maintenance departments 
- of the school district. The new arrange- ‘ sapenttea 
ry ment includes provision for the following: : 
Id Directors’ meeting room. . 
er Separate suites of general and private offices 
with vaults and auxiliary workrooms for the 
ne educational and business departments. 
or Eleven separate offices for the educational ‘ 
R supervisors, the directors of courses of study , e ance 
g, hurses, and attendance officers ‘ 
of Professional library room : 
ry Assembly room of 150 capacity for teachers’ | 
ry ind other group meetings ee: 
Id Central storeroom al } 
‘i ‘Secretary and Business Manager. Board of Educatics First Floor Plan, Administration Building, Sioux City, lowa.— Beuttler & Arnold, 


Independent School District, Sioux City, Lowa Irchitects, Sioux City, lowa. 
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Separate suite for the Recreation Depart- 
ment offices and storage. 

Office for the building superintendent and 
separate shops for heating and plumbing, 
electric, carpenter, and paint repairs. 

Storage for usable used building materials 
— slate, doors, window sash and frames, wood 
trim, radiators, plumbing fixtures, etc. 

Garage for the school trucks and busses. 

Located centrally in the city and about 
six blocks from the business section, it 
serves with equal convenience the general 
public and the members of the administra- 
tive and teaching corps and other em- 
ployees. The site is particularly well 
adapted to the new uses of the building. 
Situated on a street-intersection corner, 
the rather abruptly sloping character of 
lot partially excavated, permits a 


driveway entrance on each of the three 
floors 


the 


garage, on one side, is a full story above 
street grade; the sloping street grade on 
the opposite side, affords an entrance to 
the first-tloor repair shops and the recrea- 
tion-department storeroom; the alley en- 
trance on the rear is on a level with the 


i... ee — 
7 Be eae 
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The general offices of the Department of Instruction. 





General view of the Business Department office. 


of the building. The basement 


top floor which houses the general stock 
rooms. 
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The Board of Directors’ Room serves not only for meetings of the Board of Education 
and of its committees, but is frequently the scene of staff meetings of the educational 
and business departments. 
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In dimension, the building is 75 ft. by 
150 ft. and three stories in height. The 
structure is of reinforced-concrete skeleton 
construction, with footings of sufficient 
size to carry two additional stories, 
if and when more space is needed. The 
walls are brick with a veneer of cream- 
colored terra cotta. In the work of re- 
building, the outside appearance has re- 
mained unchanged except for the use of 
glass bricks in a considerable portion of 
the walls. 

Glass bricks have replaced the plate- 
glass windows in all the areas allotted to 
office use. This comparatively new material 
for natural lighting is found to be very 
efficient in the transmission of light, 
which is well diffused and from which are 
filtered all direct rays of the sun. Hollow 
and 65 per cent vacuum, it has the ap- 
proximate insulating value of the sur- 
rounding brick walls, reducing the heating 
problem and cost to a minimum. These 
bricks are set in Portland cement mortar, 
making the light openings absolutely tight 
and preventing the infiltration of outside 
air and dust. Vision through this type of 
glass is not possible, and very little of the 
disturbing outside sounds and noises can 
be heard within. 

The entire building is heated by direct 
radiation and the offices have been pro- 
vided with air conditioning. In the general 
offices the conditioning will meet both 
winter and summer requirements for local 
temperatures and humidities; in those of 
the supervisors, who are away in the sum- 
mer, only for winter conditions. The floors 
are covered with inlaid linoleum and the 
ceilings with acoustical material. 

Originally built for automobile sales 
and service purposes, this building had 
proved to be a misfit for this and other 
commercial uses, by reason of its location. 
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The office of the Business Department is fully equipped with modern devices for hand- 
ling the purchasing, accounting, and other routine of the school system in an economical 
and efficient manner. 


Because of the unprofitable experience of 
the owners, it was purchased with the plot 
of ground 150 ft. by 150 ft. for the very 
low sum of $30,500. The work of remodel- 
ing has brought the total amount of the 
investment for the completed unit to $65,- 
000. It is felt that this modernized, sub- 
stantial building will adequately serve the 
needs of the community for many years 
and at a minimum cost to the taxpayers. 


The Business Department's 


Place in a Public Relations Program 
Walter Barber’ 


How can the business department find a 
Place in the school public-relations program? 
The business manager, heading the depart- 
ment, must be able to speak the language of 
the businessmen of the community. He must 
be able to converse with them analytically 
and recognize their yardsticks. He must be 
able to interpret the educational program of 
the board in terms of the businessman’s unit 
of measure, to the end that he may gain the 
businessman’s confidence in his ability to 
Properly administer the funds entrusted to 


The present interesting discussion of the assistance 
Which the school business manager and his associates can 
Bive to an efficient public-relations program is a portion 
of @ paper read before the California Public-School Busi- 
hess Officials on March 16 

Mr. Barber is secretary of the board of education at 


Long Beach, Calif., and has for many years carried into 
Practical effect the ideas which he here expresses. 


his supervision. He must be able to meet 
contractors and tradesmen and gain their 
confidence by his ability to think along their 
line of thinking. 

It is not my intention to imply that the 
banker, the contractor, or the tradesman is 
not vitally interested in educational oppor- 
tunity for the children. The school’s greatest 
financial support comes from these hard- 
headed businessmen who are trained to 
measure things in terms of cold business yard- 
sticks. If they can be made to see the pro- 
gram, they become its stable support. If the 
business manager is able to meet their 
challenge, a fine piece of public relationship 
has been accomplished. There must be a 
meeting of business minds between the board 
of education and these men of business affairs 
if our educational program is to have sub- 
stantial support. 





The Business Manager’s Assistants 


Under the business manager there are 
various divisions. The accounting section 
affects public relations by the manner in 
which it handles the accounts. Prompt pay- 
ment of bills, taking discounts, and having 
the ability to produce correct cost information 
at the right time, all tend to build up a 
confidence. The purchasing agent who has 
contacts with many of these merchants affects 
public relations of the board by dealing with 
all of them strictly on the up-and-up. Most 
businessmen ask only a fair chance at the 
board’s business. If the purchasing agent can 
handle diplomatically the question of local 
merchant versus metropolitan merchant ; if he 
can convince the merchant that he has had 
full opportunity on all bids and that no 
favorites are being played, he will have done 
much to make that relationship with the 
schools more favorable. 

In the maintenance and operating section 
of the business department are men who make 
very different contacts with the public. 
Craftsmen in the department meet artisans 
of their crafts in private life. These crafts- 
men for the most part are stanch supporters 
of the schools. They are not as sensitive to 
the cost of education as the business group, 
since their whole experience has tended to 
divorce their thinking from the profit differen- 
tial between investments and returns. Their 
experience has taught them that things worth 
while are worth their cost. Then men in this 
activity of the business department of a public 
school system are in position to affect public 
relations. 


The Custodian’s Part 


The other group, the custodian, is by no 
means the least important in the public-rela- 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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Adjustment Service in High Schools 


Democratic ideals have advanced be- 
yond the stage of mere theory in Chicago’s 
high schools. These schools are performing 
a democratic service in the real meaning 
of the word —a belief in social equality. 
Social equality in education requires the 
opportunity available to each child to 
develop to the utmost his own unique per- 
sonality —to the end that he may be of 
the greatest service to himself and to so- 
ciety. This development of the individual 
can only be attained by adjusting his edu- 
cation to his own particular needs and 
abilities. That this aim in education can 
actually be accomplished, even when the 
education of many thousands of children 
is involved, the Chicago high schools are 
now in the process of demonstrating. 

This democratic ideal in education, like 
every other ideal that is worth working 
for, is not new. It is as old as democracy 
itself. The great Greek teachers, including 
Plato, recognized the essential truth in 
educating the individual according to his 
needs and abilities. This simple truth 
seems to have been lost sight of at various 
times through the centuries, but here and 
there it has pierced through lengthy dogma 
and theory. Fundamentally, this is exactly 
what the Adjustment Service in the Chi- 
cago high schools aims to accomplish. To 
this end the adjustment teacher, with the 
contributing services offered by the Bureau 
of Child Study, makes a study of each in- 
dividual child, his capacities, interests, and 
ambitions. The aim of the adjustment 
service is to adjust the pupil’s schoolwork 
to his own particular interests, capacities, 
and needs. 


I. The Program of Adjustment 


The program planned to take care of 
each child’s individual needs is still an ex- 
perimental program and varies in detail, 
although not in general principle, in the 
different high schools. Six high schools — 
Lake View, Sullivan, Amundsen, Lane, Du 
Sable, and Hyde Park — each have a full- 
time psychologist assigned to them. Three 
visiting “teams” of psychologists, a team 
being an experienced psychologist and her 
assistant, are on call at the Bureau of 
Child Study to assist in the other high 
schools. 

The psychologists handle the case 
studies that have been turned over to 
them by the adjustment teachers, give 
individual psychological tests, analyze 
reading disabilities, and are experts in in- 
dividualized methods of learning and vo- 
cational and educational guidance. They 
also act in an advisory capacity as they 
are in a position to see the best work in 
many different schools and can pass on in- 
formation and advice to those who need it. 

Also on call is one expert in the field of 


1Superintendent of hicago, Ill 


William H. Johnson’* 


remedial-reading methods. She assembles 
materials and demonstrates methods in the 
individualization of instruction. The reg- 
ular-subject teachers, usually the English 
teachers, have charge of the remedial 
classes in reading as a part of their regular 
program. 

Each Chicago high school has at least 
one full-time or two part-time adjustment 
teachers who administer standardized tests, 
make charts and graphs, program children 
who need remedial work, and co-operate 
with the classroom teachers on problems 
of learning and assist in the solution of 
the social problems of the students. 

Since the first of February, 1938, the 
regular classroom teachers in every high 
school have one period each day devoted 
entirely to conferences and adjustment 
work with individual students. They have 
no class at that time. This adjustment 
period is made use of in different ways. 
In the Flower Technical High School, for 
example, an excellent procedure has been 
adopted. This plan is as follows: 


I. CONFERENCE WITH INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 
EQquIPpMENT: Adjustment office with conference room 
adjoining. Conference-room equipment for 
temporary service: four tables, eight chairs 
six tablet-arm chairs, magazine rack 
Twelve class periods daily, six for ‘‘early 
school, six for “late’’ school 
Division teachers are assigned to comference 
room three periods per week, with two addi- 
tional periods for recording work in teach- 
er’s workroom 
Pupils of division are assigned to conference 
room at the rate of two pupils per period 
of forty minutes 
PLAN Pupil fills out interview schedule card for 
adjustment office. 
Teacher fills out interview outline. 
Teacher provides for follow-up on interview 
Teacher records progress on follow-up 

SCHEDULE CARD 

‘ Given name 

Division Teacher . 
Appointment for Interview 
Date . ttécna Bee 

Signature of Adviser at close of conference 


SCHEDULE 


Surname 
Division 


For Adjustment Office File 
FLOWER TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Il. GROUP GUIDANCE PERIOD IN 
ASSEMBLY HALL 
Monday: Leisure time Music. 
Tuesday-Thursday: Class-activity presentation 
Wednesday: Visual education 
Friday: Talks by Chicago leaders. 
Ill. ADJUSTMENT SERVICE FOR 
SPECIAL CASES 


Provision for use of adjustment request conference 
follow-up 
IV. PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL FOR 


TEACHERS 
Child Study Department envelope 
Library pamphlets 
V. USE OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 

N.Y.A 

Relief organizations 

The interview outline referred to in the 
conference period is a very complete record 
of the child’s interests and his social and 
economic background. Provision is made 
in the outline for additional conferences. 

In a like manner, each high school has 
worked out a definite program to utilize 
this conference time to meet its own 
peculiar needs. 


II. Articulation of the Elementary 
School with the High School 


The adjustment service in the high 
school is closely articulated with this 
service in the elementary school. The 
cumulative records and testing program 
begun in the elementary school are con- 
tinued in the high school. The third point 
of continuity making a continuous smooth 
progress from one school to the other, is 
social in its nature. It is the orientation 
of the student to the new and larger school 
experience which is before him. Articula- 
tion, then is obtained by means of: 

a) Cumulative records. 

b) Testing program supplementing that given 
in the elementary school 

c) Orientation to the new environment. 

Cumulative Records. Cumulative rec- 
ords are the basic foundation of any plan 
for individualized education. They start 
with the child’s entrance into school. They 
give a complete account of his _ health, 
family background, personality _ traits, 
learning problems, special aptitudes and 
abilities. They include a record of all 
standardized tests which he has taken, 
such as: intelligence tests, tests of special 
aptitudes, and achievement tests; health 
examinations, eye and ear tests, and any 
other special test or report that may have 
been made. The board of education sup- 
plies various forms on which these reports 
and records may be made. Among the 
forms available are: Talent Report to 
Parents, Dental Report to Parents, Health 
Report to Parents, Current Health Rec- 
ord, Health Appraisal Record of Pupil, 
and Test Record Card. 

Since the child is a constantly changing, 
growing, developing individual, their rec- 
ords present a moving picture of him 
which the teacher may study as she comes 
in contact with him and his needs. At the 
completion of his elementary-school train- 
ing, his folder, with all records which are 
still pertinent to his needs, is sent on to 
the next school which he will attend. This 
transfer is made in a uniform manner 
through the delivery trucks used by the 
Visual-Education Department. A_ special 
card is designed for transfer purposes, The 
Personnel Transfer Record. This is a rec- 
ord summary and appraisal of much of 
the information that is in the child’s cumu- 
lative record folder. 

Tests. When the child is ready to enter 
the high school, he is given an intelligence 
test in addition to a standardized battery 
of achievement tests, or perhaps just 4 
reading test. The Kuhlman-Anderson is the 
intelligence test most widely used by the 
high school as it includes nonreading sub- 
tests. Analysis in each of the different 
fields of intelligence which the test covers, 
is possible since each subtest is standard- 
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jzed separately and yields a separate men- 
tal age score in that field. 

When possible, batteries of achievement 
tests, usually the New Stanford Achieve- 
ment or the Modern School Achievement 
tests, are used. Since these tests have a 
profile sheet, data can be carried over 
from the intelligence test and plotted on 
the same profile sheet with the achieve- 
ment results. In this way, a picture is 
secured of the relationship between the 
pupil’s actual achievement and his achieve- 
ment expectancy which is very valuable 
in remedial work. 

The battery of tests has shown which 
children are in need of improvement in 
reading. These selected children are then 
given diagnostic tests in reading to show 
in what areas of learning their difficulty 
lay. The Gates four-type reading tests are 
used by most of the schools for diagnostic 
purposes. These tests are usually given to 
the 8A graduating classes of the contribut- 
ing schools before these pupils enter the 
high school. When they enter the high 
school at the beginning of the semester 
they are already programmed for the 
classes which they need, with no loss of 
time. 

Orientation. The orientation between 
the elementary and high school is partly 
taken care of, also, before the 8A student 
leaves the elementary school. In acquaint- 
ing the incoming students with the new 
school, different high schools have adopted 
different procedures. The Bowen High 
School, for example, has an interesting 
“Orientation Day.” The 8A students from 
all the contributory schools, their teachers 
and principals, are sent invitations from 
Bowen. The teachers and principals are 
invited to an afternoon tea where they 
meet the teachers and principals of the 
high school. The purpose of this tea is not 
only social but is professional. It acquaints 
each school with the problems of the other. 

The invitation sent the students is to 
invite them to an assembly given by the 
high-school students to acquaint the new- 
comers with the ideals, policies, and per- 
sonnel of the school they are about to en- 
ter. The guests are greeted by the school 
band in all its glory of purple and gold. 
The high-school students then proceed to 
explain the various clubs and school ac- 
tivities that offer pleasure and improve- 
ment in the fields of sports, education, and 
social life. Each club is represented in 
these little pep talks by one of its own 
members. This plan of orientation is con- 
tinued after the pupils have entered the 
high school. The freshman girls are given 
a party by the senior girls and the fresh- 
man boys are entertained with feats of 
physical prowess by the senior boys. The 
result is that the freshmen avoid that feel- 
ing of being lost, lonely, and out of place 
Which is so common on leaving a small 
school such as the one they have attended 
for years, and entering a larger institu- 
tion in which they are just one of a mass 
of strange individuals. 

Other high schools have similar ways of 
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bridging the social as well as the educa- 
tional gap between the elementary and the 
high school. 


III. Adjustments in Learning 


Remedial Classes, Correlated Classes, and 
Flexible Programs 

When the elementary-school child enters 
the high school, he is programmed accord- 
ing to his needs as diagnosed in the pre- 
ceding testing program. The high-school 
adjustment teacher has recorded the re- 
sults of the tests and has used the data 
to construct graphs. In some schools three 
fourths of the incoming freshmen are 
found to be in need of remedial work in 
reading. The graphic presentation of the 
intelligence quotients of the five hundred 
freshmen who are entering Bowen High 
School in February shows a range from 
50 to 130. The graph of achievement in 
reading for this same group starts on the 
third-grade level. 

McKinley High School made a study of 
reading ability as shown by achievement 
tests in fourteen high schools in different 
sections of the city. The results show that 
the percentage of students reading at 
third-, fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, 
eighth-, ninth-, and tenth-grade levels 
varies only slightly regardless of the type 
of community from which the high school 
draws its students. 

The high school must make provision 
for this wide range of individual differ- 
ences. It is the fundamental philosophy of 
the adjustment program that “if a pupil 
is a slow learner, he has a right to learn 
slowly, without disgrace. If he is a rapid 
learner he has a right to learn rapidly 
without frustration.” 

The high school must take care of each 
of these students by placing them in 
classes where they can learn at their own 
rate of speed, whether it be slow or rapid. 
The remedial reading classes at McKinley 
High are divided into two groups to take 
care of the two types of pupils who need 
special work in reading. The basis for 
grouping is the child’s abiity rather than 
his present grade placement. The following 
paragraph, taken from “The Superintend- 
ent’s Bulletin to Principals of all Schools,” 
March 9, 1937, explains the basis for this 
grouping: 

If a child’s reading score is consistent with his 
mental age grade expectancy he is not a remedial 
case no matter how far below his grade place- 
ment his reading score may fall. He is to be con- 
sidered educable and should continue to receive 
training at his level of capacity and according 
to his rate of learning, but he does not require 
the extra pressure of the remedial situation. On 
the other hand, a child whose reading score is 
consistent with his grade placement, but whose 
level of achievement is two or more years below 
his mental age grade expectancy, should be con- 
sidered a cand‘date for special attention directed 
to the analysis and correction of his inefficiency 

The classes in remedial reading are 
taught by the regular teachers of English. 
The adjustment teacher, the expert from 
the Bureau of Child Study, and the Eng- 
lish teacher organize the system for teach- 
ing reading which in these classes is the 
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“individualized instruction” technique. In- 
dividual work units are prepared covering 
the range in levels of difficulty found to 
be necessary by the results of the reading 
tests. The complete system is installed 
with individual work materials and indi- 
vidual record cards. Each school is pro- 
vided with filing cabinets in which this 
material is kept. The demonstrator helps 
to prepare the “work record cards,” by 
recording thereon the number attached to 
each individual lesson which the particular 
pupil needs as shown by an analysis of the 
data on the diagnostic reading tests. These 
lessons need not come in order. As a stu- 
dent finishes one correctly, he is ready to 
proceed to another. The lessons are short 
enough to give the pupil the repeated ex- 
perience of success and, therefore, greater 
confidence. Most lessons require from one 
to two periods to complete. The correctly 
completed lesson is checked on the pupil’s 
individual work card, often with the help 
of other children as “assistants.” 

During this individual teaching the 
child’s problem is discussed with him; the 
teacher shows him his profile and explains 
the relationship between the “achievement 
line’ and the mental age line or “power 
line.” He is always interested in this pro- 
cedure since there is no comparison of his 
ability with the ability of other pupils. In 
many instances serious cases of discipline 
have disappeared when the student has 
been given work he could actually accom- 
plish. A library period and interesting de- 
vices to encourage and check library read- 
ings is a part of each program. 

The children are all extremely interested 
in the retesting which takes place at the 
end of the semester. Retesting in all cases 
has shown an improvement in ability to 
read. In the McKinley High School the 
range was from .1 of a year to 2.8 years 
gained. The student whose improvement 
was only .1 year was a student of normal 
intelligence with acute home difficulties. 
His mother was dying with cancer and the 
family is on relief with no means to ease 
the situation. Practically the same results 
are obtained in other schools when the 
classes are retested in reading. Where a 
pupil fails to make a reasonable gain a 
contributing cause is always found to be 
hindering the learning process. 

The individual differences are not taken 
care of in the English classes alone. Most 
of the schools have worked out a plan 
whereby they correlate the work of the 
English class with the work of the science 
or history class. The child who is a slow 
reader, therefore, is not placed in com- 
petition with the more rapid learners in 
his other classes. Success in these classes 
depend to a large extent on reading ability. 
Hyde Park High School and Bowen High 
have correlated their first-year English 
work with science. In this way much of 
the vocabulary in the science class can be 
introduced in the English class, and the 
science teacher can adjust her work to the 
group of children she is teaching. 

The student who is a rapid learner is 
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permitted an enriched program. If his 
work is excellent during his first semester 
he is permitted to take an extra elective 
course the following semester. A number 
of other activities are open to him in the 
student government organization, assem- 
blies, clubs, and sports. 

While the emphasis in remedial work 
has been in the first-year students, pupils 
in the second, third, and fourth year are 
included in the adjustment service. When 
these students show evidence of learning 
difficulties they are given achievement tests 
and are placed in remedial-reading classes 
if the results of the test warrant this pro- 
cedure. All students are given intelligence 
tests if they have entered high school 
at a time when these tests were not 
given. The second-, third-, and fourth-year 
students have their own advisers who 
work with the adjustment teacher to han- 
dle the problems of these students. 

The present plan, giving each teacher 
one period each day for individual con- 
ferences with the students in her division 
room or her classes, will also make it pos- 
sible to devote more attention to the 
upper class groups. 


IV. Health and Social Adjustment 


Often the indirect cause of a learning 
difficulty is a physical weakness, perhaps 
a deficiency in eyesight or hearing or some 
other health factor. Many elementary 
schools transfer full and complete health 
records of the students to the high school. 
Where these records are not as yet avail- 
able or where some new trouble may have 
developed, provision is made, with the 
parents’ permission, for a physical exam- 
ination. The pupil may have his family 
physician perform this service, or the 
school makes arrangements for the exam- 
ination at one of the clinics without cost, 
or at a minimum cost. Each school is pro- 
vided with a list of all ear, eye, nose, 
throat, and dental clinics in the city, their 
location and the small fee which may be 
required. Often the removal of physical 
difficulties alleviates or reduces the learn- 
ing difficulties. 

Mental health, too, may be a cause of 
learning difficulties. If the adjustment 
teacher cannot locate the source of trouble, 
the pupil is given an individual psycholog- 
ical test by a trained psychologist. If there 
is a possibility that the pupil is a psy- 
chiatric case, he is examined, by appoint- 
ment, by the psychiatrist in the Bureau 
of Child Study. There he receives further 
psychiatric treatment so long as he can 
benefit by these treatments. 

Another factor which is of the utmost 
importance to the child’s success and 
happiness is his social adjustment. In or- 
der to ascertain these social difficulties it 
is necessary to know as much as possible 
about the pupil’s home and family back- 


ground, of his interests and activities in- 
side and outside of school, and of his hopes 
and ambitions for the future. This is an- 
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is necessary in order to avoid the effect 
of prying or of encroaching upon an indi- 
vidual’s right to privacy and self-respect. 
Several devices are used to obtain the so- 
cial background of the individual. Some 
schools use the autobiography. The Flower 
Technical High School has a form for this 
autobiography which they file in the pu- 
pil’s individual folder. This autobiography 
is divided into headings and subheadings 
as follows: 
A. Education Outside of School 
Write briefly on: 
1. Interesting incident of your babyhood. 
2. Something about your chums. 
3. What holiday celebration in your home 
you like the best. 
4. A happy vacation time which you have 
had. 
5. The hobby you have or should like to 
have. 
B. Education in School 
Tell of: 
1. Funny incidents or other remembered 
incidents in school. 
2. Your favorite school subject. 
3. Interruptions to your school career 
such as illness. 
4. Any double promotions you have had. 
C. In planning for the future you will have to 
choose between the college preparatory 
course and a noncollege course. Which one 
do you think you will select and why? 
D. Interesting anecdotes about your family. 
E. Description of some relative or some other 
person whom you admire a great deal. 

Illustrate with sketches, if you wish. Perhaps 
you have some snapshots that you could paste 
on the other side to make this autobiography un- 
usually interesting. 

These students have written autobiogra- 
phies which are exceptionally illuminating 
insofar as they shed light on the character 
and personality of the writer. Some of the 
students have pasted in snapshots illustrat- 
ing their autobiographical sketches from 
the time they were infants. Others who are 
particularly interested in art have included 
samples of their drawings. Some include 
samples of projects they have handled suc- 
cessfully in their classes in dressmaking. 

In addition to the autobiographies, the 
Flower Technical High School uses an- 
other form—a Conference Record. This 
calls for information on school activities, 
such as: classes and activities found most 
enjoyable, those found least enjoyable and 
reasons for dislike; suggestions for im- 
proved school conditions; home respon- 
sibilities; out-of-school activities — best 
liked radio program, frequency of attend- 
ance at movies, books read, magazines and 
newspapers read, hobbies, prizes or honors 
won, and occupation of best friend; plans 
for the future— those of the parent for 
the pupil and of the pupil for himself; 
also the type of work done outside of 
school. 

A regular “Interest Blank” (supplied to 
all high schools) is a check on the pupil’s 
interests —the activities he likes or dis- 
likes, the schoolwork he likes or dislikes, 
the books he likes or dislikes, and to some 
extent the degree of liking or disliking. 
There is one page devoted to collections 
made by the pupil; things constructed or 
invented by him, and positions and honors 
he has held. The last item is designed to 
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show his ambitions or desires. The ques- 
tion is, “What three wishes would you 
make if a fairy were able to grant them 
to you?” 

Material of this nature is invaluable at 
times in diagnosing cases of social malad- 
justment. The school has no facilities to 
handle social and economic problems, but 
it is possible to place them in touch with 
one of the social or welfare agencies in the 
community. There is frequent communica- 
tion between the social agencies and the 
adjustment teacher. This is better illus- 
trated by a case which occurred at the 
Bowen High School. A Jewish boy was 
failing in his schoolwork. The boy’s in- 
telligence was shown to be normal but he 
was failing in all his school subjects. He 
showed no interest in his schoolwork and 
no interest in the school activities. He was 
shy and self-conscious, but admitted that 
he would like to belong to clubs and bea 
part of the social group. In a conference 
with the boy’s mother it developed that 
he was the youngest in the family. The 
older children were constantly held up to 
him as “shining examples of smartness.” 
The mother admitted that she could do 
nothing with him and that he became more 
of a problem every day. It seems she was 
constantly “nagging” him. Although poor, 
she was anxious to do anything she could 
and was more than willing to co-operate. 
The adjustment teacher called in the 
Jewish Charities on the case. She sug- 
gested that it would help the boy if they 
could arrange to send him to the country 
in the summer with one of the boys’ camp- 
ing groups. They took over the case and 
not only sent him to camp but made it 
possible for him to get part-time work 
after school. This enabled him to acquire 
a position of importance in the family 
group and build up his self-respect which 
was so badly shattered. Reports on his 
progress from his teachers and mother are 
very satisfactory. This is just one example 
of social adjustment. The filing cabinets 
of the adjustment teachers are filled with 
case study upon case study, many of 
which have been solved, and some of 
which are very slow and difficult of 
solution. 

The adjustment teacher makes use of 
all services offered by the Bureau of Child 
Study, the Board of Health, the local re- 
lief agencies, the churches, the various de- 
nominational and nondenominational wel- 
fare agencies, community clubs, and rec- 
reation centers. She is the contact agent 
between the child and the service which 
he requires for adjustment. 


V. Guidance 


An integral part of the adjustment serv- 
ice in both the elementary and the high 
schools is the development of self-guidance. 
Even the very young child can be taught 
to evaluate his own achievement, to watch 
a growing power or to be aware of a spe- 
cial aptitude. This ability of self-evalua- 
tion and self-guidance can be developed to 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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General Exterior View, Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, Illinois. — Anderson & Ticknor, Architects, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The Lake Forest High School 


In planning the Lake Forest High 
School it was constantly in the minds of 
those associated on the project that after 
the essential functional requirements had 
been carefully considered, attention should 
be given to producing an educational plant 
providing beautiful surroundings through 
the mediums of pleasing architecture, ar- 
listic treatment of both the interior and 
exterior of the building, and well-designed 
landscaping. The purpose was to create an 
aesthetic and cultural background for the 
impressionable youngsters who were to 
attend the school and to reflect the taste 
and character of the community in which 
the school was to be located 

rhe grounds, 22 acres in size, provide 
imple outdoor facilities including athletic 
ind play fields and a magnificent setting 
lor the Georgian building, which is almost 
residential in character and is located on 
high ground. The structure stands near the 
east boundary far removed from noise and 
commotion of the main thoroughfare 
which parallels the west boundary and 
Irom which a fine view of the main facade 
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The walls of the art room are covered with tack board and permit of displays of 
student work. Ample storage for materials is provided, 
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The minor entrances of the Lake Forest High School have been Vain Entrance, Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
treated in as dignified a style as the front entrance. Inderson & Ticknor, Architects, Lake Forest, Illinois 


is obtained up a_ long, grass-covered, 
gradual slope. 

The present “L” shaped structure has 
in the main three-story section the class 
and administrative rooms. These rooms 
face west while the leg of the “L”” houses 
the combination auditorium-gymnasium, 
the natatorium, the industrial laboratory, 
and a few classrooms on the north. A 
later auditorium and a classroom addition 
to be built on the south will create a “U" 
shaped plan and will complete the build- 
ing insofar as it at present is contemplated. 
However, if future requirements demand 
additional space, a third addition may be 
built to form a hollow square. 

The building is entirely fireproof in con- 
struction. The walls are solid masonry, the 
floors are reinforced concrete, and the roof 
is supported by steel trusses 

In the preliminary educational planning 
the layout of the building was carefully 
studied to give the greatest possible 
amount of usable space within the build- 
ing cubage and to incorporate all of the 
latest planning and equipment items of 
convenience so necessary for the proper 
operation of a modern school. For instance, 
the second-floor balcony of the auditorium- 

The shopwork in the Lake Forest High School is organized to attain a well-rounded gymnasium was planned in such a wa) 
group of objectives. The course in industrial arts includes not only the older types of that the space under it can be used for 


woodworking, but exploratory courses in machine shop work, forging, sheet metal work, an important trunk corridor instead of for 


printing, and ceramics, The shopwork is closely connected with the guidance program, chair storage or locker rooms, as a space 
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of this kind is so often and so wastefully 
used. 

Corridors are spacious and adequately 
handle the rush traffic between classes. 
The main corridor is 14 ft. wide and the 
minor corridors are narrower but scaled 
in accordance with their importance in the 
general scheme. The ceilings of the main 
corridor and an adjoining secondary cor- 
ridor are arched, giving a pleasing appear- 
ance and relief from the flat ceilings gen- 
erally used. 

Trophy and display cases of pleasing 
architectural design have been built into 
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1 wing of the Lake Forest High School. Full advantage 
has been taken of the existing trees on the site to provide 
a dignified and beautiful setting for the building. 
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The lecture space in the chemistry laboratory of the Lake Forest High School is in the 
middle of the room where students can be grouped around the teacher's 
demonstration table. 


the walls wherever possible at the ends 
of corridors. These provide attractive 
vistas down the necessarily long passage- 


ways. The floors of the corridors are gen 
erally of linoleum, with borders, and bases 
of terrazzo or with linoleum borders, in 
color contrasting with the field, and 
painted metal base. 

The walls between corridors and rooms 
are sufficiently thick to receive the lockers 
recessed into them on the corridor side 
and book and supply cases and cabinets 
on the room side. The stairs are strategi- 
cally located and of comfortable rise to 
provide quick passage from floor to floor 
and safe in emergencies. In_ the 
spaces least desirable for classrooms, the 
relatively dark spaces in the plan, are lo 


egress 











Lobby and entrances to the auditorium of the Lake Forest High 
School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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cated the toilet rooms for boys, girls, and 


men and women teachers. 
Each academic room has a small ad- 
joining conference room where teachers 


may privately advise with students. Each 
of these rooms has a small desk, chairs, a 
file cabinet, and a locker where the teacher 
keeps his personal belongings. Also, there 
is a moderate size workroom in connection 
with each pair of classrooms. These rooms 
are used for specialized or advanced study 
by small groups of students in connection 
with the regular classwork. 

In the main section on the 
are located the administrative offices, 
clinic, art, civic, typewriting, bookkeeping 
rooms, and two language rooms; on the 
second floor are two mathematics rooms, 
two social-science rooms, one single and 
one double English room, and library; on 
the third floor which is not finished at the 
present time are to be located the band 
room, practice rooms, and the cafeteria 
and kitchen. 

The principal's office, public space, work 


first floor 


spaces, two private offices, the sound 
room, fireproof storage vault, and book 
room compose the administrative suite. 


The bookstore has a window opening on 
the corridor through which supplies and 
tickets may be dispensed to the students. 

The civics room has a small stage, with 
cyclorama setting and lights, which makes 
this room not only of value for school 
purposes but of use for assembling com- 
munity groups of moderate size. A small 
kitchen, properly equipped for preparing 
refreshments, is connected with the 
room 


civics 


The clinic has a waiting room, nurse’s 
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office, toilet with bathtub, and girls’ rest- 


room. Flush cases recessed into the walls 
are provided for the storage of linen and 
medical supplies. The finish in this suite 
conforms to the best hospital practice, and 
all trim is flush and corners are rounded. 

A feature of the art room is that all of 
the walls of the room not occupied by 
boards, or windows are constructed 
of a soft material covered with coarsely 
woven cloth to facilitate the hanging of 
pictures. 

The library has been especially designed 
with a view to making it a beauty spot. 


cases, 


All the bookcases, the charge desk, and 
the wainscoting are of butternut wood 


which together with the carefully selected 
furniture is finished in a pleasing, waxed, 
light color. An alcove with fireplace is at 
one end and at the opposite end is the 
librarian’s office. 

The cafeteria when completed will serve 
the dual purposes of providing a dining 
room for those who wish to eat lunch at 
school and study hall. Provision has been 
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made for the future installation of an 
elevator running from the receiving room 
in basement to the third floor with open- 
ings at the first and second floors. 

The north wing houses the auditorium- 
gymnasium, natatorium, industrial labora- 
tory, one mathematics room, science rooms, 
club room, food and textile laboratories. 
The food laboratory contains five kitchens, 
each complete with gas range, sink, cabi- 
net, and table. The textile laboratory has 
fitting and storerooms and ample provision 
for storage of student work in progress. 

The science laboratories are unique in 
the placement of tables inasmuch as the 
instructor's table has its back to the long 
side of the room, and the student tables 
are arranged facing the instructor on 
three sides. A few 


tablet-arm chairs are 
grouped directly in front of the instruc- 
tor’s table so that students at tables 


farthest away from the instructor’s 

may move in for lecture purposes. 
The  auditorium-gymnasium 

not only a large auditorium and 
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First Floor Plan, Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


Anderson & Ticknor, 


Architects, 


Lake Forest, Illinois. 


the middle by means of a rolling curtain 
to form two separate gymnasiums, one for 
boys and one for girls. The stage is com- 
pletely fitted with cyclorama setting, rig- 
ging, and lights on dimmers as required 
for stage productions. Fold-up bleachers 
are used along one side of the gymnasium 
below the permanent gallery. 

The natatorium has doors so arranged 
that spectators enter from a corridor and 
have access to the bleacher section only 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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General Exterior View, Fancher Elementary School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan —G. M. Merritt & Lyle S. Cole, 
Architects, Detroit, Michigan. 


Housing a Progressive School 


The Fancher Elementary School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Six years of elementary-school work and — glazed brick. The stairs are of steel and — ceilings are plastered and the wood trim is 
i year of kindergarten — all planned and have terrazzo nonslip treads. The class- oak throughout. 
carried into effect on progressive educa- rooms and workrooms have linoleum-finish The building is heated by low-pressure 
tion lines are offered in the new Fancher floors and painted cinder block walls. The — steel boilers, which are gas fired and which 
Elementary School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
Every detail of the building has _ been 
planned with this program in mind, and 
the layout has been along generous lines 
so that the building will be flexible enough 
lor considerable changes in class organiza- 
tion and teaching method. 

The building is two stories high and has 
been erected without a basement, except 
lor a small area which contains the boiler 
room, the fuel bins, and a workroom for 
the janitor-engineer. The construction is 
fireproof throughout. The footings and 
loundation walls are of reinforced con 
crete, and the first-floor slab has been 
cast solid in the same material. The sec- 
ond floor and roof are carried on steel 
columns, set in concrete. The second-floor 
construction consists in part of steel joists, 
and in part of concrete slab; the roof is 
of steel joists and gypsum slabs; over the 
kindergarten the roof is covered with slate 
lhe exterior bearing walls are faced with 
split “Briar Hill” sandstone, with sawed 
beds and random heights and lengths. The 
exterior trim is cut Indiana limestone. The 
interior walls and partitions are random 
cinder blocks. 

lhe corridors and the toilet rooms have 
floors of terrazzo, and wainscots of salt- 





The kindergarten is a bright, cheerful room and is used not only for classes of little 
tots, but serves frequently for community groups. 
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Main corridor of the Fancher Elementary 
School showing the ceiling which has been 


lowered 18 inches and treated with sound 
absorbine materials. 


supply steam to a two-pipe system fitted 
with unit ventilators and radiators. Dual 
temperature control is provided. 

An interesting feature of the first floor 
is the kindergarten (see illustration) which 
measures 24 by 39 feet and which has ad- 
joining it a small kitchen, a store room, a 
workroom, and a special toilet. Care has 
been taken to finish the entire room in 
attractive form and to harmonize the 
colors of ceiling, walls, and inlaid linoleum 
floor. There are further on the first floor 
a principal’s office, three classrooms, a 
workroom, a large playroom which serves 
for assemblies, boys’ and girls’ toilets. On 
the second floor there are five classrooms, 
two workrooms, boys’ and girls’ toilets, 
and a retiring room for women teachers 

The architects in designing the building 
co-operated closely with the superintend 
ent of schools who outlined the instruc 
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tional uses of each room and the adminis-  lockerobes which are a distinct improve- edt 
trative plan of the building as a whole. ment over the old-type wardrobe because in 
To allow for the development of a pro- of their economy of space and manage- wa 
gressive type of program, three workrooms ment, and the sanitary storage of clothes pie 
have been provided adjoining classrooms. which they permit. Each classroom has a cla 
These workrooms are fitted with large built-in bookcase and storage space for lib 
storage cases, workbenches, tackboards, teaching materials. In addition to natural ro 
and sinks where hot and cold water are blackboards, there are ample cork tack- 
available. All classrooms are fitted with ( led on p . sid 
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e Fancher Elementary School, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. The workrooms are similarly treated. 
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THE FAIRBANKS ELEMEN.- 
TARY SCHOOL 
FAIRBANKS, TEXAS 
he Fairbanks Elementary School has 
been planned to serve a standard Texas 
educational program for children enrolled 
2 in elementary classes. The building which 
was begun in November, 1936, and occu 
5 pied in September, 1937, consists of seven 
i classrooms, an auditorium-gymnasium, a 
7 library, a principal’s office, and a first-aid 
| room, all on one floor. 


In northern Texas the building is con 
sidered an outstanding school structure in 
that it is completely fireproof and entirely 
modern in design. 

he construction is concrete, steel frame. 
and masonry. The floors are concrete slab 
on earth fill. The walls are of cement face- 
brick, with tile and brick backing. The 
roof is carried on the masonry walls and 
steel channels. All interior walls are plas 
tered on masonry, metal lath, and mag- 
nesite blocks. The roof deck and walls are 
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magnesite and fiber blocks for insulation 
against heat and cold, and the roofing is 
lightweight copper. The floor covering 
throughout the building is asphalt tiles. 

\ unique feature of the building is the 
arrangement of lighting which consists of 
solid banks of glass blocks and steel win- 
dows in all classrooms. The walls of class 
rooms opposite the windows have a con 
tinuous band of glass blocks across the 
top, 32 inches high. This arrangement of 
ylass blocks and the projected type of steel 
windows gives the classrooms a fine dis- 
tribution of light at all times and provide 
ideal conditions under which the students 
may carry on their classwork. The diffu- 
sion of light, induced from opposite direc 
tions, prevents all glare. All interior walls 
are painted a cream-white. 

The magnesite and fiber slab ceilings are 
used not only to insulate the rooms against 
heat and cold but also to control the acous 
tics. For night use the building is fitted 
with modern direct-lighting fixtures. The 
lockers in the classrooms are of wardrobe 
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General Exierior View, Fairbanks Elementary School, Fairbanks, Texas. — Swenson, Heidbreder & Bush, Architects, Houston, Texas. 


type and may be operated by the teacher. 

lhe economical plan of the building is 
such that 67 per cent of the floor area is 
devoted to educational purposes. Consider 
ation has been given to the possible en 
largement of the structure by the erection 
of wings at the rear. 

The building was erected at a total cost 
of $44,000, or 25 cents per cubic foot. The 
plans were prepared by Messrs. Swenson, 
Heidbreder & Bush, architects, of Houston, 
lexas. 


A GRADE SCHOOL GOES 
MODERN 


In the planning of the new school build 
ing at Williamsburg, lowa, the school 
board contemplated the solution of two 
immediate problems in classroom space 
and of a remote improvement in the high 
school. The community had, at the time 
when the new building was decided upon 
an old grade school, which had been in 
use fifty years and which was quite un 
suited to the school program, poorly 
lighted, and generally in a worn out con 
dition. The high school had no gymnasium 
the shops were inadequate, and the audi 
torium was quite unsatisfactory. 

Both from the instructional and eco 
nomic standpoints, it seemed advisable to 
erect a grade building with a combina 
tion gymnasium-auditorium, a large shop 
for manual arts and farm mechanics, and 
eight standard classrooms. If later a six 
year high school should be organized, the 
seventh- and eighth-grade room might be 
used for the increased enrollment of the 
lower grades. This scheme was adopted and 
the erection of a high-school department 
to the south of the auditorium was antici 


pated in the location of the building, the 


general design, and the heating and sani 
tary equipment. 
The basement is excavated only for the 
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General Exterior View, Williamsburg 


shop (22 by 64 ft.), the boiler and fuel 
rooms, the showers, and a music room. The 
four classrooms on the first floor and two 
on the second floor have individual toilets 
for boys and girls. The auditorium (41 by 
72 ft.) is seated to accommodate 800 per- 
sons and arranged to be operated inde- 
pendently of the classroom wing. The 
kitchen adjoining the stage is fitted for 
serving lunches and banquets. The music 
room serves as office and contains the pro 
gram-clock and the sound-system equip- 
ment. 

The entire project was financed by a 
PWA grant and loan. The building was 
planned by Mr. Norman Hatton, archi- 
tect, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Superin 
tendent E. M. McGrew was in charge of 
the educational planning 


Construction 





Floor Plans, Williamsburg Grade School, Williamsbure, lowa Vorman Hatton, Architect 
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A study of the laws pertaining to city 
boards of education in all cities with a 
population above 50,000 reveals many var- 
iations as to number of members, meth- 
ods of selection, filling of vacancies, rep- 
resentation, removal from office, and ex 
officio membership. 


Source of Laws 

The many variations are due to the fact 
that each state legislature is authorized by 
its constitution to prescribe the conditions 
under which boards of education shall be 
created and governed. Some state legisla- 
tures have exercised their prerogative by 
passing general laws which are applicable 
to all cities within a specified population 
range. Other legislatures have passed spe- 
cial laws applicable to individual cities. 
Still other legislatures have defined limits 
in which the cities themselves, through 
home-rule government, may determine the 
composition of the city board of educa- 
tion and the method of selecting its 
members. 

Consequently, provisions applicable to 
city boards of education may be found in 
the general laws of the state, special-acts 
charters, and home-rule charters. Fre- 
quently the provisions pertaining to city 
boards of education are incorporated in 
both the general laws of the state and in 
the city charter. When these provisions 
are contradictory, the question may arise 
as to which law supersedes the other. 

In general, the courts hold that home- 
rule charters dealing with school matters 
must be in harmony with, and not con- 
trary to, statutory provision. Where pro- 
visions of home-rule charters deny or 
abridge provisions contained in the general 
state law, “the charter provisions would 
be void by reason of conflict with the 
state law.”” 

When a city charter is created by spe- 
clal acts, it does not necessarily follow 
that such a charter is superseded by a 
general state law if the two are contradic- 
tory. This is illustrated by a Connecticut 
case. The charter of the city of New 
Britain provides that vacancies on the 
school committee “shall be filled by the 
council whereas the general laws pro- 
vided that the school committee ‘shall 
hll vacancies in their own number.” The 
court ruled that ‘ta vacancy in the school 
committee is properly filled by the coun- 
cil; the provisions of the charter incon- 
sistent with the general statutes con- 
trolling 


ecretary of the Laboratory Schools, Depart 
ation. University of Chicago 
Gert} Domine ue 4 P. (2d) 135 


The Selection of City Boards of Education 


E. C. Bolmeier* 


Number of Members of Boards 

A majority of the laws referring to city 
boards of education stipulate specifically 
the number of members which shall com- 
prise the board. This is particularly true 
when the provisions governing city boards 
of education are contained in home-rule 
charters, special acts, or in those portions 
of general laws applicable to single cities. 
Under the provisions of certain general 
laws the legislature fixes the limits as to 
number, and the voters of the school dis- 
trict determine the actual number of mem- 
bers within those limits. For example, the 
laws of Ohio refer to city boards of educa- 
tion as consisting of “not less than two 
members nor more than seven members.’ 
Likewise the New Jersey law leaves the 
decision for the actual number constitut- 
ing a city board of education “to the qual- 
ified voters of the municipality.’ 

Variations in the size of city school- 
board membership are indicated in Table 
I. In two cities, St. Paul and Chattanooga, 


TABLE I. Number of Cities Having Boards 
of Education of Specified Size 
Number of Board 


Members Number of Cities 


0 2 
3 Ss 
5 44 
6 14 
— 4 
0 41 
10 7 
11 } 
12 5 
13 3 
1§ } 
lo l 
21 1 
22 l 


there are no boards of education; there 
the schools are governed by a “Commis- 
sioner of Education.”” Among the other 
189 cities above the 50,000 population 
level, the number of members on the board 
of education ranges from 3 to 22. The 
average number of members is 7.5. 

Only 8 cities Albany, New York; 
Decatur, Illinois; Jacksonville, Miami, and 
Tampa, Florida; and Gary, South Bend, 
and East Chicago, Indiana — have school 
boards with as few as 3 members. 

Among the cities which still have large 
boards of education are Augusta, Georgia, 
with 22 members: Peoria, Illinois, with 21 
members; and Shreveport, Louisiana, with 
16 members. 

Over two thirds of the cities have boards 
of education with 5, 7, or 9 members. The 
most prevalent number is 7. It is interesting 
to note that only 3 cities have school boards 
of 8 members, although 53 cities have 
boards of 7 members and 41 have boards 


( ode i Om, 1 4 Tithe NUM, sec 4698 
Ve Jerse School Laws, | l art. VI. sec. 60 (1 
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of 9 members. This is indicative of a 
preference for odd numbers to avoid dead- 
locks in voting. 

In some cities, where there is an even 
number of board members, provisions 
have been made to break a possible dead- 
lock in voting. For Norfolk and Roanoke, 
Virginia, where each board of education 
consists of 6 members, the law provides 
that “. the commissioner in chancery 

shall be deemed to have been also 
appointed for the purpose of casting the 
deciding vote of a tie vote of the school 
board, and shall be called in by the school 
board for that purpose.”” An act of the 
Connecticut General Assembly provides 
that the mayor of the city of Bridgeport 
“shall cast the deciding vote’? when the 
school board of 6 members “shall be 
equally divided on any issue.’ 

In practically all cases where a new law 
is enacted or an old one amended, pro- 
viding for a change in the number of 
members on a city board of education, 
the membership is decreased. The trend 
toward smaller boards of education follows 
the tendency to select members from the 
city at large in lieu of the antiquated ward 
basis of representation. 


Methods of Selecting City Boards 


Members of city boards of education 
are appointed in 49 cities and elected in 
139 cities. St. Paul and Chattanooga have 
no boards of education; and Macon, 
Georgia, has a self-perpetuating school 
board. 

It is revealed in Table II that the ap- 
pointive method is most common in cities 
above the half-million population level. 


TABLE Il. Number and Per Cent of Cities 
of Different Population Groups Which 
Select Members of School Boards 
by Election or Appointment 

Method of Selection 
Population Election Appoint ment 
Group Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Over 500,000 6 46.1 7 53.9 
200,000—500,000 23 85.2 } 14.8 
100,000—200,000 36 70.6 15 294 
50,000—100,000 74 76.3 23 23.7 
All cities 

over 50,000 139 73.9 49 26.1 


The elective method is more common in 
cities between 200,000 and 500,000 than 
in cities above or below that range. Ap- 
parently the type of school-board selection 
is more frequently determined by geo- 
graphical location than by size of city. 
Selection by appointment is most prev- 
alent in cities of New England and other 
Eastern states. 

Election of School-Board Members. It 
appears significant to note the type of 
election at which school-board members 


Acts of the Assembly of Virginia, 1933-34. sec. 655 
‘Special Act aot of the Genera issembly of Con 
tiwutl 1933 secs l 5 
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are elected in view of the fact that it is 
frequently contended that the election of 
school-board members at a municipal elec- 
tion tends to subordinate school issues to 
those of the municipality and that the 
school elections are permeated by munic- 
ipal and partisan maneuvering. 

Table III shows that, in cities where 
boards are elected by the voters, over 61 
per cent are elected at city elections, 33 
per cent at special elections, and only 5 


judges of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appoint a board of 9 
members, 3 of whom are women."' The 
board of education in Wilmington consists 
of 6 members “appointed by the resident 
judge of New Castle County.’’* Members 
of the board of school directors in dis- 
tricts of the first class in Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia and Pittsburgh) are ap- 
pointed by “the judges of the court of 
common pleas of the county in which such 


TABLE III. Number and Per Cent of Cities in Different Population Groups 
with Certain Types of School-Board Elections 
Type of Election 


Population Group City Special General 
Number PerCent Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
SE MED. open nedovcace ae 6 85.7 1 14.3 
200,000-500,000 .......... oat 15 65.2 7 30.4 1 14 
ON ) rr 24 66.7 12 33.3 
CE 41 55.4 27 36.5 6 8.1 
All cities over 50,000........... 86 61.4 47 33.6 7 5.0 


per cent at general elections held by 
county, parish, or state and not exclusively 
for school purposes. City elections are su- 
pervised, in practically all cases, by city 
election commissions, city officials, or per- 
sons appointed by city officials for such 
purposes. 


school district is situated.” 

Appointment by Other Agencies. In 
Asheville, North Carolina, the 5 members 
of the board of education are appointed 
by the Legislature. 

The charter of San Jose provides that 
the “council shall appoint a city manager, 

Appointment by Mayor. In 26 of the who shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
49 cities where boards of education are council’ and “the city manager shall ap- 
appointed, the mayor is designated by point . the board of education. .. .”’"* 
city charter or statute as the sole appoint- An early law governing school-board se- 
ing agency. His appointments require no lection for Macon, Georgia, is still opera- 
confirmation from other agencies, and he tive. There the board has “perpetual suc- 
is legally free to rely upon his sole judg- cession of members” and the board itself 
ment as to whom he shall appoint. is authorized to “fill vacancies in the said 

The laws applicable to three cities, Chi- Board, in whatever manner caused.’” 
cago, Buffalo, and Nashville, require that 
appointments made to the board of edu- 
cation by the mayor shall be confirmed 
by the city council. 

The charter of the city and county of 
San Francisco provides that the mayor 
shall make nominations to the board of 


Methods of Filling Vacancies 

Where school-board members gain office 
by appointment, the law provides that the 
same agency which appoints the regular 
members is also authorized to fill vacan- 
cies by appointment. Vacancies on elected 
education and that the electorate may school boards are in most cases filled by 
confirm or reject the nominations made the remaining members of the board or 
by the mayor. The voters’ authority in else the vacancy is permitted to exist 
selecting the members, however, is mini- until the next school or city election. The 
mized by the fact that if the mayor’s nom- laws applicable to a number of cities 
ination is rejected by the voters a vacancy where board members are _ originally 
exists and “vacancies occurring on said elected provide that vacancies shall be 
board shall be filled by the mayor.’” filled by appointment. 

Appointment by City Council. The city The mayor is frequently authorized to 
council ranks second to the mayor as an_ fill the vacancy by appointment even 
agency for appointing members of city though the board was originally elected 
boards of education. In 11 cities the city by the voters. Thus in Rochester, Syra- 
council or commission is granted sole ap- cuse, and Utica, New York, vacancies oc- 
pointing power over members of the curring for reasons other than by expira- 
school board. tion of term are filled by appointment of 

The law applicable to the city of the mayor until the next annual school 
Savannah provides that the school-board election. Two other cities, St. Louis and 
members shall be elected by the city Waterbury, have elected boards of educa- 
council and board of county commissioners’ tion but the vacancies thereof are filled 
from the nominations made respectively for the unexpired terms by the mayors. 
by the mayor of the city of Savannah and In four cities, Atlanta, Georgia, Spring- 
the chairman of the board of county com- field, and Brockton, Massachusetts, and 


missioners of Chatham County." New Britain, Connecticut, the  school- 
Appointment by Judges. Four cities 

have their boards of education appointed "Code of District of Columbia, 1929, Title 7, sec. 1 

by judges. In Washington, D. C., the "Delaware Laws, 1931, H. B. 257 

7 J 8 , "School Laws of Pennsylvania, 1933, art Il, sec. 2 

‘Charter of the City of San Jose, California, 1934 

SCharter of the { ant Sun Francis ecs. 5 7 

1932, sex 134 dct of the Gener 4ssembl of Creoreta Appri eC 
“Georgia Laws, 19 ah Public Schools, set 2 August 2 187 Sec ? 
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board members are elected by the voters 
but vacancies occurring on the board are 
filled by the city council. 

The law governing cities of the second 
class in Wisconsin (Kenosha, Madison. 
and Racine) provides that vacancies op 
the elected boards of education shall be 
filled by appointment by the mayor with 
the confirmation of the city council. 

The mayor and board of aldermen act 
together in filling vacancies on the board 
of education in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Removal of School-Board Members 


With few exceptions removal of school- 
board members is provided for in the 
general school laws which are applicable 
to all school districts whether established 
and incorporated by special act or not. 
The provisions of the general laws, how- 
ever, are not uniform for the different 
states. 

By the School Board. Frequently the 
board itself conducts the procedure where- 
by school-board members are removed 
from office. The laws of the State of 
Michigan are illustrative.'’® 

By the Courts. Removal of members 
from school boards in the State of Iowa 
may be made only by the courts.’’ Any 
member of the board of school commis- 
sioners of Indianapolis may be removed 
from office ‘upon petition of ten residents 
of said city to a superior or circuit court 
upon proof of either official misconduct in 
office or of neglect of official - duties.” 
The court of common pleas is authorized 
to remove school-board members of Penn- 
sylvania cities upon the receipt of a peti- 
tion signed by ten resident taxpayers ol 
the district involved.’® 

By the Recall. Some laws authorize re- 
moval of school-board members by means 
of the “recall.’””’ Thus the school laws of 
Oregon provide that “every school direc- 
tor in districts of the first class in Oregon 
is subject, as herein provided, to recall by 
the legal voters. . . .’° Kansas school 
laws provide that school-board members 
‘shall be nominated and elected in the 
same manner, as nearly as practicable, as 
are the mayor and commissioners in such 
cities and may be recalled in like man- 
ner.”*' City charters of Berkeley and 
Los Angeles also provide for removal by 
means of the “recall.’’ 

By the Mayor. The number of cases in 
which city officials are authorized to re 
move school-board members are few but 
significant. The mayor of the city of Bal- 
timore “shall have the power to femove 
at pleasure during the first six months of 
their respective terms’ members of the 
school board “but after six months the 
mayor shall only remove said official for 
cause, after charges preferred against 
them, notice given and trial had _ before 

“General School Laws of the State of Michigan, 1934 

lowa Code, secs. 1091, 1117 

"School Laws of Indiana, 193 sec. 496 


“School Lax i Pennsylvania, 1933, se 17 


“Oregon School Laws, 1931, sec. 35-131¢ 
"School Laws of Kansas, sec. 125, 72-1604 
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the Mayor.’** The mayors of San Fran- 
cisco and New York City are also author- 
ized to remove members of their respec- 
tive boards of education. 

By the City Manager. The city man- 
ager of San Jose is authorized by the pro- 
visions of the city charter to remove 
school-board members. However, a state- 
ment of the reasons of removal must be 
submitted by the city manager to the city 
council and civil service commission and 
the person whose removal is sought shall 
be given “an opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense at a public hearing.”** 


Political Party Representation 

Some laws have been so designed as to 
prevent school boards from being exclu- 
sively representative of a single political 
party. Such provisions are even applicable 
to appointed boards. For instance, the 
school-board members of Gary “shall be 
appointed by the respective common 
councils . . . and not more than a majority 
shall be adherents of the same political 
party.*' Likewise, the mayor of Fort 
Wayne is limited in making appointments 
in that “not more than three” of the five 
‘shall be adherents of the same political 
party.”*° The resident judge of New 
Castle County may appoint “no more than 
three members of the same political 
party” to the six-member board of Wil- 
mington.2° In appointing the members of 
the board of education, the mayor of the 
city of New Haven is restricted in his se- 
lection in that “not more than four mem- 
bers of the same political party shall at 
any one time be members of said board.’’*’ 

Although members of school boards are 
elected on nonpartisan ballots in the ma- 
jority of cases, there still are 31 cities 
where the names of school-board candi- 
dates must be shown on the respective 
ballots of regular political parties. Twelve 
of these cities are in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The school boards of St. 
Louis and Kansas City have elected boards 
which are required by law to be bi- 
partisan 


Territorial Representation 

By Wards. Although the majority of 
city school boards are selected from the 
city or school district at large, ward rep- 
resentation still persists in a number of 
cities. It is significant to note that where 
the ward system is still in effect, the num- 
ber of representatives from each ward is 
reduced with each amended provision of 
the law. In only two cities is there more 
than one school-board member represent- 
ing a single ward. There are 10 wards in 
Peoria, and two school inspectors are 
elected from each ward.?* The law appli- 
cable to Salt Lake City provides that the 


Charter nd Publi Loca La é Baltimore Cut 
‘ ’ th Cit San Jos Californi ] } 
Sch Laws of Indiana, 1932, sx 
VII ‘ $7 
1 Indiana, 19 p. 5 
D re La 1931, H. B 
f icts of Connecticut, 1931, p a 
ict of Illinois Legislature, February 20, 186 
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board of education “shall consist of ten 
members, two to be elected from and by 
each municipal ward... .’’?° 

In all there are 8 cities where school 
boards are selected solsly on a ward basis. 
Some other cities have school boards 
which are combined representations of in- 
dividual wards and the city at large. The 
charter laws of several cities of Massa- 
chusetts provide for one, two, or three 
school-board members to represent the 
city at large in addition to the members 
representing their respective wards. The 
situation is somewhat different in Okla- 
homa City where the boundaries of the 
city school district extend beyond those 
of the civil city. The law provides for 
the selection of one member from each 
of the 8 wards of the city and an addi- 
tional member representing the outlying 
territory and elected from the district at 
large.*° 

By Districts. Other types of territorial 
representation exist. In Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, Roanoke, Charleston, and Provi- 
dence, the school-board members _repre- 
sent school “districts.” The board of edu- 
cation in Augusta consists of “one mem- 
ber from each Militia District” and “two 
from each ward in the City of Augusta,” 
making a total of 22 members. 

By Boroughs. A school board of 7 
members governs the school system of 
New York City with its several boroughs. 
“Two members of such board shall be 
residents of the borough having the largest 
population, two shall be residents of the 
borough having the second largest popula- 
tion, and one shall be a resident of each 
of the other boroughs in such city.’’*? 


City Officials as Ex Officio Members 


A number of special acts designate the 
mayor or some other city official as an 
ex officio member of the city board of edu- 
cation. Most of the cities having ex officio 
school-board members are located in the 
New England States — particularly Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mayor. In 10 cities the mayor is not 
only an ex officio school-board member 
but is designated by law to act as chair- 
man of the school board. In 5 other cities, 
where the mayor is an ex Officio member 
of the board of education, the law makes 
no reference to the chairmanship of the 
board. 

Only two cities have laws which provide 
for an additional city official to act with 
the mayor as an ex officio school-board 
member. An act providing for a school 
committee in Sommerville, Massachusetts, 
stipulates that ‘‘the committee shall con- 
sist of the mayor and the president of 
aldermen, ex-officiis, neither of whom 
shall serve as chairman... .’°* The school 
board of Bibb County, Georgia, includ- 
ing the city of Macon, has a board of 


*Revised Statutes of Utah, 1933, chap. 9, sec. 75-9-6 

“School Laws of Oklahoma, 1933, art. VI, sec. 12( 

‘Act of the Legislature f Georgia, 1872, Amended 
1929, sec l 

2Education Law imended 1 4, US.NLY. Bulle 
tin 1044, art \ “4 SOC 

Act of 1935, chap. 35 
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15 members, 12 of whom have indefinite 
terms, and 3 who are members by virtue 
of their offices. The 3 ex officio members 
are “the Mayor of the City of Macon, the 
Ordinary of Bibb County, and the Judge 
of the Superior Court of the County.’’** 

Councilmen. City councilmen are some- 
times designated by law to serve in an 
ex officio capacity on the board of educa- 
tion. Two members of the city council of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, serve as 
ex officio members on the board of educa- 
tion. In three other cities, Portland, 
Maine, Columbia, South Carolina; and 
Atlanta, Georgia, one member of the city 
council is an ex officio member of the 
city board of education. 

City Manager. A provision of the city 
charter of Roanoke, Virginia, states that 

the city manager shall be ex officio 

a member of said school board, with all 
the powers and duties prescribed for mem- 
bers thereof. . . .”’%° 

‘Others. Very frequently city officials 
act as ex officio members of boards of edu- 
cation but with specialized functions to 
perform and without voting power. In the 
191 cities with a population over 50,000, 
a total of 83 cities are governed by laws 
which name the city treasurer or some 
other city official as custodian of city 
school funds. The laws of 76 cities re- 
quire or permit the city attorney or some 
similar minicipal officer to act as legal 
adviser for the city board of education. 


‘Act of the General Assembly of Georgia, Approves 
August 23, 1872, sec. 2. 
“Charter of the City of Roanoke, 1924, sec. 56. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS DISCUSS INSURANCE AND 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
Insurance, school-building construction, the 
purchase of supplies, and administration of school 
plants featured the sessions of the Public-School 
Business Officials of California, at thei) annual 
meeting at the Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif., on 
March 16 and 17. Approximately 175 members 
attended the annual banquet, at which President 

J. A. Ormond was honored. 

A two-million-dollar construction and repair 
program was described by Mr. Everett D. Boyn- 
ton, assistant superintendent of schools, Santa 
Monica. Mr. Boynton pointed out that paved 
playgrounds eliminate unhealthful conditions and 
reduce dust. Surfaced areas, he contended, permit 
more effective use of playgrounds because master 
plans can be worked out and permanently placed. 

Reports of research committees were a feature 
of the meeting. . 

Among the talks given at the meeting were the 
following: “Paint,” by Fred C. Collins, of Whit- 
tier; “Mass Purchasing,’ by W. T. Helms, of 
Richmond; “Transportation,” by A. P. Mattier, 
of Compton; and “Legislative Procedure,” by 
W. B. McKesson. Frank A. Bauman, Berkeley, 
outlined the federal bureaus available to schools 
for various types of services. 

H. F. Badger, San Francisco, speaking on the 
subject of insurance, declared that the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been responsible 
for reducing the average cost of insurance in 
California from $1.70 per hundred in 1900 to 79 
ents at present 

There was a discussion on the topic, “What 
Per Cent Value Does the Taxpayer Receive from 
Each Dollar Spent on Education?” 

The following officers were elected for the year 
1938: 

President, John Ormond, San Francisco; secre 
tary, William Cox, Alameda. 


—_— 
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The Public School 


and Special-Interest Influence 


The public school, by its nature, defini- 
tion, purpose, and practice, is an institu- 
tion of public support and of public con- 
trol. The “public” is well defined by those 
laws which determine the nature and 
source of support through taxation. This 
responsibility is fixed and the identity of 
the supporting group is not readily 
camouflaged. The control, however, which 
naturally accompanies support cannot be 
identified so exactly. In this instance, the 
“public” lacks that prescribed nature 
which selects and solidifies the supporting 
group by external requirements. The con- 
trolling public is energized within itself 
and, consequently, becomes characterized 
by diverse interests and conflicting spheres 
of influence. 

This discussion is confined to those in- 
fluences which affect some control, reai or 
anticipated, over the school program. The 
groups or the “public” exerting such in- 
fluence must expose some tangible con- 
tact with the students. Any subtlety on 
the part of a sponsoring group will prob- 
ably be found in the ultimate purpose 
rather than in the method of approach. 
This being generally true, professional 
school workers need not be unaware of the 
major elements in the controlling influences. 

The limits of educational service to be 
rendered by the school are loosely de- 
scribed by three broad categories of in- 
fluence: (1) Legislative acts of a specific 
nature and legislative grants of authority, 
(2) public opinion not securing legislative 
benediction, and (3) the ability of the 
institution to produce educational results. 

The actual control which characterizes 
these three classifications can be briefly 
illustrated. The legislative acts are those 
which constitute specific course require- 
ments defined in the law, state accrediting 
regulations, state courses of study, local 
requirements set up by boards of educa- 
tion, and the various acts of the admin- 
istrative staff. All of these represent au- 
thority and describe the limits of the 
services in a school program. 


Educational Co-operative Efforts 


The second and less definable control is 
that represented by the groups who wish 
to influence the school program but have 
been unable to make their desires a part 
of legislative requirements. Such groups, 
then, must give much attention to the 
methods by which they will inaugurate 
their program and achieve their particular 
purposes. Many of these groups propose 
a system of co-operation with the school. 
Consequently, free printed materials may 
be offered to the school library or to cer- 
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tain subject instructors. Pamphlets of sci- 
entific information may be provided which 
aim to establish the desirability of the use 
of certain products or the pursuance of 
certain patterns of conduct. Calendars and 
blotters are donated to the school as 
though a wave of generosity had e~ veloped 
the sponsoring group. Motion-picture films 
on many subjects are offered free to the 
schools, but very often the educational 
value is colored by the romantic glow 
given to a certain brand of oranges, the 
importance of bananas in the diet, or the 
merits of the donor’s automobile as the 
greatest safety factor. Excellent fire-pre- 
vention and otherwise instructional charts 
are supplied by insurance companies and 
other agencies. In all of these offers of 
co-operation there exists the elements of 
an educative factor, but in entirely too 
many of them there is associated the ele- 
ment of commercial advertising. In some 
cases the educational factors may be very 
worthwhile, but to benefit from this con- 
tribution requires the advance of the sales- 
organization program of some products to 
which the school should not imply exclu- 
sive virtues. 

In the second general group, we find 
those interested not particularly in the sale 
of a product but rather in the promotion 
of an idea. Almost every campaign affect- 
ing social welfare, as determined by a 
minority group, seeks the schools as the 
most convenient vehicle of promotion. The 
larger the sponsoring group, the more pres- 
sure it is able to exert upon the school au- 
thorities in demanding support, promotion, 
and even administration through the use 
of the school organization. The most com- 
mon method of pursuing these promotional 
enterprises is to secure the schools’ co- 
operation in an essay contest, poster con- 
test, public-speaking contest, summaries of 
opinion, etc. Such special-interest groups 
are sometimes quite intolerant of indiffer- 
ence, revision or refusal of support on the 
part of the school. Each group, developing 
its obsession about one idea, fails to recog- 
nize the fact that the school is confronted 
with scores of similar crusades and, con- 
sequently, is threatened with strangulation. 


Leadership of the Sponsors 

The above discussion implies the type 
of promotion methods used by various in- 
terest groups. The simplest solution for 
the school would be that of refusing all 
educational facilities to special-interest 
groups. However, it would be a sign of 
administrative weakness to eliminate the 
desirable in order to have a convenient 
answer for the undesirable. To the spon 
soring groups, four suggestions should be 
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made: (1) They should be willing to 
share the labor and responsibility involved 
in their promotion program or campaign. 
They should be willing to provide more 
than a small prize and an idea, and then 
merely “set the school authorities to work” 
on the administration of their promotion 
scheme. Many school systems are so over- 
worked by these special campaigns that 
much good time is taken from the basic 
instruction and leadership for which the 
school logically is held responsible. (2) 
Poster and essay contests have been 
greatly overworked. It has long been a 
principle of instruction that the same 
method of teaching day after day and 
time after time loses in its effectiveness 
as it becomes monotonous. Those groups 
interested in putting over a crusade should 
be willing to develop some ingenuity in 
their promotion methods. (3) When schools 
assume the position of the spearhead in 
any campaign they tread on precarious 
ground. This suggestion, no doubt, some- 
what irritates those who like to debate 
indoctrination in the schools. However, the 
fact remains that when the schools try to 
get out in front too far on some particular 
point, they may endanger the general sup- 
port for their entire program. (4) The 
best policy for both the promoter and the 
school is to first create some favorable 
public sentiment. If the sponsoring group 
is unwilling to act as the genuine leader 
in the promotion of its idea, it cannot 
justify a request upon the schools to un- 
dertake the task. 


Five Tests Worth Applying 

The problem of every administrator is 
to determine the acceptability of the pro- 
gram which may be sponsored by any 
group. Boards of education should assist 
the administrator in acting as a shock ab- 
sorber between those interested groups 
who would influence education and_ the 
school’s program. The following five points 
might serve as the basis for a test of 
acceptability of any campaign or crusade: 
(1) The purpose or method of promotion 
should fit into the program and general 
aim of education. (2) The purpose and 
contribution of the promotion group 
should be of proved worth to the pupils 
and to society. (3) The idea or service of 
the campaign should represent the interest 
of a goodly percentage of the school pa- 
trons. (4) The promotion program should 
not detract from the regular and accepted 
standards of the school program. (5) The 
aim of the sponsoring group should not 
be based upon the commercial advantage 
of that group. 

Many of the sponsoring groups repre- 
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sent worth-while movements, and no 
doubt, should have the wholehearted sup- 
port of the schools. The schools’ policy 
should permit the rendering of assistance 
to those interested in the general welfare 
of society. Those organizations represent- 
ing the worth-while movements have 
found, and will continue to find, the 
schools co-operative in offering their facil- 
ities as an effective aid to promotion. 
Questionable, unworthy, or unnecessary 
campaigns will be increasingly turned 
down by school authorities. Each school 
system should develop a policy that will 
govern its particular problems. Certainly, 
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the practice of yielding to pressure with- 
out regard for educational and social 
merit does not represent good administra- 
tive procedure. A better policy would be 
that of requiring all promotion groups to 
submit their plans and procedures before 
the opening of the school year. This would 
give the school authorities an opportunity 
to select those which are worth while, ac- 
ceptable, and in harmony with the entire 
school program. The whole problem is one 
that cannot be reduced to a formula, and 
yet it represents one that will continue to 
require careful thought on the part of 
school administrators. 


Are Secondary-School Athletics and Pub- 


lications Financial Assets or Liabilities? 
Carl D. Morneweck’ 


The educational needs of society have 
become more and more diversified since 
the turn of the century, and increasingly 
so since the world war and the period 
since 1929. Fewer employment opportu- 
nities are available for not only the large 
number of youths in their teens but many 
adults must either continue on Federal 
projects or submit to relief rolls. 

rhe taxation problem remains acute be- 
cause the chief local source of revenue for 
schools is the real estate tax. Many school 
districts have been confronted with drastic 
reductions in assessed valuations accom- 
panied by reduced millage rates. This di- 
lemma necessitates the scrutinization of 
the present educational offerings, bearing 
in mind further offering which should be 
provided. 

Activities present in the secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania supported from 
voluntary sources represent another group 
for scrutiny because they require no audit 
by mandate of law and are not restricted 
by tax limits as are the general operations 
of the schools. 

The writer made a comprehensive study 
of the financial income and expenditures 
for extra-class activities in secondary 
schools of Pennsylvania enrolling 250 or 
more pupils based on reports for the 
school year 1935-1936 by the sampling 
method which included one of every 4.5 
schools in this group. Some of the impor- 
tant findings were the following: 

When considering the total expenditures 
lor athletics, publications, music and dramatics 
is provided on an extra-class basis the median 


schools expended about 70 per cent of this 
total for athletics and about 30 per cent for 
pub itions 
2. The per cent of schools whose expendi- 
tures exceeded income in all athletics, and 
lor ll and basketball were found to be as 
10 Ar 
\ll athletics, 39.8 per cent; football, 41.0 


per cent: and 
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basketball, 30.7 per cent 
! { Child Accounting and Resear 


b) In schools enrolling 250-499 pupils, all 
athletics, 57.4 per cent; football, 51.6 per 
cent; and basketball, 30.0 per cent. 

c) In schools enrolling 500-749 pupils, all 
athletics, 41.7 per cent; football, 58.9 per 
cent; and basketball, 27.8 per cent. 

3. The per cent of schools whose expendi- 
tures exceeded income for all publications and 
the newspaper and annual were as follows: 

a) All publications, 36.4 per cent; the news- 
paper, 25.6 per cent; and the annual, 36.7 
per cent. 

b) In schools enrolling 250-499 pupils, all 
publications, 32.3 per cent; the newspaper, 
24.7 per cent; and the annual, 50.0 per cent. 

c) In schools enrolling 500-749 pupils, all 
publications, 53.3 per cent; the newspaper, 
37.8 per cent; and the annual, 36.4 per cent. 

4. Correlations between the variables men- 
tioned below were: 

a) Expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance for instruction and for the four 
groups of activities (athletics, publications, 
music, and dramatics) — .1060 + .070. 

b) Expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance for athletics and for publications 
— .0029 + .082. 

c) Expenditures per squad member for 
athletics and per staff member for publications 
— .1798 + .078. 

5. In eleven districts included in the 
sampling and which received emergency aid 
from the state to balance their budget for the 
1935-1936 term, the following was found: 

a) The instructional cost per pupil in 
average daily attendance was $54.07 as com- 
pared with $63.89 in all schools studied. 

b) Costs per squad member for all sports 
and for football in the distressed districts 
were $13.60 and $24.29 respectively as com- 
pared with $11.90 and $23.84 

These findings clearly indicate there can 
be little doubt of it being fortunate that 
the current expense budget as well as in- 
debtedness is under strict surveillance by 
the local boards and school officials, the 
auditors, and the state where the auditor s 
report and the annual financial report is 
filed. These extra-class activities have en 
larged and expanded so rapidly that few 
are aware of this condition. The write 
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feels certain no school official would de- 
liberately permit such affairs to exist. 

No large corporation would permit any 
of its subsidiary plants to operate on such 
pronounced deficits. They would either 
make a comprehensive study to determine 
how such a condition might be alleviated 
or select the other alternative of closing 
the plants operating at such losses. 

It seems obvious that many communities 
appear to be thoroughly “sold” on athletics 
and publications when they continue to 
exist with such deficits. Would these local 
communities permit any activities in the 
regular program of studies to remain if 
they entailed such losses? 

It is, likewise, a sad commentary on 
our regular program of studies when the 
median financially distressed district ex- 
pended less per pupil in average daily 
attendance for instruction than all schools 
studied, but expenditures per squad mem- 
ber for all athletics and for football ex- 
ceed that of all districts studied. Commu- 
nities have a distorted idea of athletics or 
else they have untapped sources of wealth 
which our present tax structure does not 
reach. 


Some Recommendations 
A. Under Existing Conditions 

1. It would be very advisable for local 
school boards who have discretionary powers 
over extra-class activities to have these ac- 
counts audited by a competent person, prefer- 
ably an accountant. 

2. Bringing activities under a centralized 
accounting system in which the expenditures 
are budgeted in proportions more equitably 
distributed should alleviate conditions to 
some degree at least. 

3. Secondary schools enrolling 500 or less 
pupils should be strongly discouraged to 
compete with larger schools because these 
smaller schools are not financially able to 
compete with large schools which have more 
resources. This is especially true of football. 
Basketball might be an exception because costs 
are not so great, and revenue can be obtained 
in a gymnasium with less effort than an open 
football field. 

4. School boards should cease to make 
grants to wipe out deficits because this only 
encourages unsound financial practices. 

B. A Future Program 

1. Larger attendance units should aid in 
cutting down overhead costs so prevalent in 
smaller schools now competing on a basis 
justifiable only when there are more persons 
to support such a program. 

2. Studies should be made such as the one 
now sponsored by the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials to determine 
sound procedures in financing activities and 
making equitable distributions to activities 
more in proportion to the educational values 
derived 

It would be well to study sources of 
income besides the real estate tax to finance 
the program which might then include desir- 
ible portions of the various activities and 
the elimination of questionable practices. If 
these activities are worth while, should they 
not be supported by taxation and if they are 
undesirable, should they be permitted to be 
supported by the school even as an extra- 
class activity? 
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Types of State School Administration 
Ernest C. Witham’ 


MINNESOTA 


“In Minnesota, one state superintendent 
after another has recommended the aboli- 
tion or the drastic modification of the dis- 
trict system,” says Swift.? “Fifty years 
ago, when there were approximately 4,000 
school districts in Minnesota, the state su- 
perintendent of schools wrote: 

“ ‘With 4,000 different bases of taxation, rang- 
ing in valuation of property from poverty to 
abundant wealth, we have schools so diverse in 
number of scholars, length of terms, and quality 


of teaching, that it seems ridiculous to call them 
a system.’ ”’ 


“In 1916 State Superintendent Schultz 
wrote: 

“We have in Minnesota 7,980 school districts 
varying in size from two sections to several 
townships and with valuations ranging from 
$20,000 to several million dollars. There is 
neither hope nor justice in such a system.’” 

There are now 7,755 school districts in 
the state and they differ greatly in their 
ability to support schools. There is a 
county tax of one mill which is virtually 
a state tax because it is mandatory by 
state law. This tax is very inadequate, and 
yet 78 of the districts did not levy any 
special tax for maintenance in 1931. “Some 
of these districts have accumulated funds 
sufficient to maintain schools for a year or 
more, some have no pupils of school age, 
others transport their pupils to adjoining 
schools and in a few cases the public 
school is closed and children attend a 
parochial school.’’ 

Four hundred twelve districts levied less 
than 4 mills; 45 districts levied. between 
40 and 50 mills, and 13 districts levied 
over 80 mills, the greatest being one dis- 
trict in Carlton County which levied a 
tax of 116 mills. Where can one find 
greater tax ranges (1 mill to 116 mills) 
than in Minnesota? 

The following table shows the number 
of districts by counties: 


5 or less 6-25 26-50 51-75 76-100 
2 4 4 24 20 
101-125 126-150 151-175 over 200 
21 6 3 3 


One county has only one district, one 
county has 280 districts, and the median 
number of school districts per county in 
Minnesota is 88. 

The types of school districts are, com- 
mon, special, and independent, each of 
which is a public corporation. “A majority 
of the freeholders* qualified to vote for 
school officers residing in an incorporated 
village, wherein there is no schoolhouse or 
upon any territory not less than four sec- 


Professor f Education Rutgers University New 
Brunswick, N. J. This paper continues the d/scussior 
of the features of the educational administration in the 
North Central Stat begun in the March 
the JouRNAI 

2Federal an tate Policies in Public School Fina 
in the United Ginn and Company, 1931 

A married v iN not a freeholder because her 
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cause the wife i One who holds a and 
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tions in extent, and in which reside not 
less than twelve children of school age, 
whether or not such territory be in whole 
or in part included in any existing com- 
mon, independent, or special school dis- 
trict, may petition the county board of the 
proper county to make such territory a 
school district, common or independent.’ 

All of the common and independent dis- 
tricts hold annual school meetings which 
are very much like the New England 
town and school meetings. A ten days’ 
posted notice stating the business to come 
before the meeting must be posted. If there 
are not less than five legal voters present, 
the meeting has power to provide sites and 
buildings for school purposes; and to vote 
a sufficient appropriation for school main- 
tenance, vote money for the library, and 
provide for free textbooks. 

School boards or trustees have ‘the care, 
management, and control of common and 
independent districts.” 

“The chairman of the board of county 
commissioners, the county superintendent 
of schools, and the county treasurer shall, 
ex officio, compose the county board of 
education for unorganized territory in 
each county within the state.” 

The state board of education is made 
up of five representative citizens of the 
state appointed by the governor for terms 
of five years, with overlapping terms. At 
the first meeting of the board, a state 
commissioner of education must be se- 
lected and he is the executive officer and 
secretary of the board. The term of office 
of the commissioner is six years. 

County superintendents are still elected 
at the general election every four years. 
“In addition to their other duties, county 
superintendents shall visit and _ instruct 
each school in their counties at least once 
in each term, except those under the im- 
mediate charge of a city or district s"- 
perintendent, and instruct its teacher-: 
organize and conduct such teachers’ insti- 
tutes as they shall deem expedient; en- 
courage teachers associations: advise teach- 
ers and school boards in regard to the best 
methods of instruction, the most approved 
plans for building, improving, and venti- 
lating schoolhouses, or ornamenting school 
grounds, and of adopting them to the con- 
venience and healthful exercise of the pu- 
pils; stimulate school officers to the prompt 
and proper discharge of their duties; re- 
ceive and file all reports required to be 
made to them; and make a report to the 
state superintendent, containing an ab- 
stract of such reports, a written statement 
of the condition and prospects of the 
schools under their charge.” 

The salary of a county superintendent 
is “fixed by the county board.” The law 
states that “It shall be fixed at not less 
than $15 for each public school in the 
county, until the salary recorded on that 
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basis reaches $1,000, and in counties where 
the salary, recorded at fifteen dollars per 
school, shall exceed one thousand dollars 
it shall be recorded on the basis of not 
less than $12.50 for each public school in 
the county, until the salary reaches the 
thousand dollars but in no county shall 
the salary, recorded on the basis of $12.50 
for each school, be less than $1,000.” In 
some counties the salaries are more than 
$2,000. 

Minnesota has six degree-granting state 
teachers colleges which are in charge of 
the state teachers college board. Summer 
sessions of twelve weeks’ duration are 
maintained at each of these institutions. 


NEBRASKA 

There are 93 county superintendents in 
Nebraska, 45 men and 48 women. The 
county superintendent is elected for a 
four-year term. In addition to the usual 
duties of county superintendent, in Ne- 
braska the county superintendent conducts 
examinations for the licensing of teachers 
and at the same time examines applicants 
for admission to the state normal schools. 

There are many different types of pub- 
lic-school organizations in Nebraska. They 
are as follows: 

1. Primary-school districts (usually rural). 
Districts with more than 150 pupils. 
County rural districts. 

Rural high schools 

County high schools 

». Consolidated school districts. 

7. Schools in cities of 1,000 or more. 


8. Schools in cities of 40,000 to 100,000 (Lin- 
coln only). 

9. Schools in metropolitan cities (Omaha only). 

10. Public junior colleges 

11. Schools for handicapped children. 

12. State university. 

13. State normal schools. 


nd why 


‘Each organized county not already di- 
vided into school districts or any parts of 
such counties not so divided shall be di- 
vided by the county superintendent with 
as many school districts as may be neces- 
sary.” New districts may be formed and 
boundaries of old districts may be changed 
by the county superintendent if petitioned 
by one half of the legal voters of the dis- 
tricts affected. There is an annual district 
meeting held at the schoolhouse at which 
time a moderator, a director, and a treas- 
urer are elected, one each year for three- 
year terms. The director hires the teachers, 
but ‘no contract with a teacher shall be 
valid unless agreed to either by all the 
members of the district board or by two 
members of such board who are not re- 
lated to the fourth degree to such teacher 
and whose term of office extends beyond 
the date of the term of school contracted 
for.” 

If a district has more than 150 children 
of school age, it is permissible to have 4 
board of six trustees, two being elected 
each year. 

The citizens of counties of less than 
7,000 population may elect to discontinue 
the common-school districts and organize 
a county rural-school district. 
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After more than three decades of in- 
stability in school management and corrup- 
tion in politics, Chicago’s ever hopeful 
citizens looked forward to what promised 
to be a “reform”’ city administration under 
Mayor Dever. For a time it appeared that 
their hopes were to be realized. Mayor 
Thompson and his political machine were 
determined to have a local man in the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools, but 
Mayor Dever was in no way committed to 
this policy. 

Consequently, William McAndrew was 
appointed superintendent on January 9, 
1924. At one time he had been a high- 
school principal in Chicago, but when he 
was elected he was an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City. He 
was not the unanimous choice of the board, 
as one member passed his vote, and 
another member voted “aye” only after 
making the reservation that she would 
prefer a local man. 

Superintendent McAndrew opposed the 
teachers’ councils as they had been organ- 
ized by Mr. Mortenson, his predecessor. 
His chief objection was that they did not 
permit principals and other administrative 
officers to participate in their meetings, but 
insisted on making their recommendations 
as bodies of classroom teachers. McAndrew 
maintained that principals were as truly 
teachers as any who might work under 
them. To the charge that teachers were too 
timid to speak out before principals with 
their frank opinions he replied that his ex- 
perience had been quite the other way, and 
that in any case there was no reason for 
such timidity. 

It is possible that McAndrew might have 
had his way in this matter if it had not 
been for the fact that he also opposed the 
rule of the board which permitted the 
councils to meet during school hours. Early 
in his administration he attempted to set 
aside the board rules by causing their con- 
sideration to be deferred from time to time. 
When in April, 1924, new rules were pro- 
posed which set specified meetings during 
school hours, the report was referred to 
three committees and the superintendent.‘ 
After being deferred twice, these rules were 
placed on file, which meant that, for the 
time being, they were killed. The superin- 
tendent then attempted, without success, 
to get entire control over the councils.’ In 
September, Mr. Coath, a member of the 
board, quoted the rules in regard to the 
councils and demanded that the superin- 
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arrange for meetings.® Reluctant to inter- 
vene, the board tabled the resolution, then 
referred it to the rules committee. 

McAndrew next attempted to get the 
board to authorize him to offer teachers 
the free use of the schools after school ses- 
sions tor meetings with local groups to 
discuss matters of importance. As a reason 
for his request he cited the fact that it had 
even been questioned that the principal 
had a right to call the teachers in his 
building together, and urged the need of 
such conferences.’ After several postpone- 
ments this authority was granted, but the 
teachers hardly regarded this as a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the councils. 

A year later a definite plan was proposed 
for revamping the teachers’ councils. They 
were to be organized by the superintendent 
for the purpose of furnishing him help and 
advice in maintaining the school service at 
a high degree of efficiency, the organiza- 
tions to be in accord with rules and by- 
laws approved by the superintendent. The 
membership was to consist of one repre- 
sentative each from the following organiza- 
tions: Chicago Teachers Federation, Chi- 
Teachers League, Chicago High- 
School Teachers Club, Federation of High- 
School Women Teachers, High-School 
Federation of Men Teachers, Association 
of Assistants to Principals, Public-School 
Kindergarten Association, Manual-Train- 
ing Teachers Club, Household-Arts Club, 
Physical-Education Teachers Association, 
Chicago Truant-Officers Federation, and 
Chicago Special-Teachers Club. To these 
twelve members were to be added one ele- 
mentary principal chosen ‘by the Chicago 
Principals Club, one high-school principal 
elected by the principals of all high schools, 
one district superintendent chosen by his 
colleagues, and one assistant superintend- 
ent similarly chosen. Regular meetings of 
principals and teachers in their buildings 
were to constitute the local councils, but 
the central council as constituted above 
was to be the contact organization with the 
administration. The term of office of the 
central council was to be, eventually, three 
years. Meetings were to be held on the call 
of the superintendent.” 

The strenuous opposition which greeted 
this plan was a clear indication of the ex- 
tent to which teachers and administration 
had drifted apart. The High-School Teach- 
ers Council objected and demanded the re- 
establishment of democratic, universal 
meetings of teachers without restraint. The 
Federation of Women High-School Teach- 
ers raised the question as to how teachers 
were to teach democracy to their pupils 
when autocratic methods were used in the 
management of teachers. The Federation 
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of Men Teachers maintained that the very 
teachers whose professional spirit needed 
improvement were not members of the or- 
ganizations to be represented. The result 
was a deadlock, and the teachers were in- 
vited to submit a revised constitution to 
the board for a final decision. 

The constitution was submitted, but 
since McAndrew would not accept it, coun- 
cils became a dead issue for the rest of his 
administration. Agitation continued, how- 
ever, and the matter of teachers’ councils 
became a political issue when charges were 
brought against the superintendent in 
1927. 

The teachers soon found occasion to ex- 
press their dissatisfaction with many other 
phases of McAndrew’s policy, and whether 
rightly or wrongly, they developed a tend- 
ency to oppose him no matter what he pro- 
posed. He was an “outsider” to Chicago 
and a man of outspoken opinions, although 
nationally recognized as a progressive edu- 
cator. Of course, there were exceptions 
among the teaching body, but in general it 
is true that all of the opposition to Mc- 
Andrew did not come from the city ad- 
ministration. Much of it came from the 
teachers’ organizations which had been 
developing in strength and unity since the 
beginning of the century. 

The first junior high schools in Chicago 
were organized in 1917, and there was 
little or no opposition to them at the time. 
Supt. Mortenson favored their extension, 
but when Mr. McAndrew proposed to 
make them an integral part of the school 
system, after an investigation by a non- 
partisan commission, he was bitterly op- 
posed by teachers, organized labor, and the 
city administration. The superintendent 
succeeded in his fight to include junior 
high schools in his building program, but 
they never met with favor among the ac- 
tive and aggressive groups which were an- 
tagonistic to him. Finally, during the 
financial crisis, they were abolished and 
Chicago returned to the eight-four plan. 

When “platoon schools” were suggested 
as more economical than the double schools 
so common in Chicago, many objections 
were raised. The Elementary Teachers 
Council, representing thirty-nine group 
councils, went on record against platoon 
schools, as did the Chicago Teachers 

Federation. A special educational commis- 
sion had recommended a few trial schools 
of this type after visiting platoon schools 
in other cities.* The superintendent made 
a lengthy report on platoon schools in July, 
1924, giving the board the arguments on 
both sides, but showing quite clearly that 
he favored them himself.*® Again he was 
opposed by the political groups that had 
fought him on other issues. 
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Superintendent McAndrew’s determina- 
tion to improve the quality of teaching in 
the schools was laudable, but at the same 
time his methods continued to make en- 
emies for him among the teachers. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of the witnesses 
at his trial before the board, Mr. Mc- 
Andrew is reported to have sent out this 
statement to teachers and _ principals: 
“Make it clear to any lagging principals 
that they are going to put their schools on 
the required footing or give way to others 
who can.” The required footing, according 
to this witness, ‘“‘meant perfection for all 
pupils in arithmetic, spelling, writing, read- 
ing, lettering, handwork and cleanliness, a 
thing impossible to attain.’’”’ 

Much of this testimony appears to have 
been doubtful, but McAndrew took vigor- 
ous measures to remove incompetent teach- 
ers in the only way he could remove them; 
that is, by suspending them and presenting 
written charges upon which they were tried 
before the committee on school adminis- 
tration of the board. In one of his reports 
McAndrew objected to giving a certain 
teacher another trial since she had failed to 
make good in nine different schools, and 
pointed out that Chicago had too strong a 
tradition against dismissal. It was incon- 
ceivable to him that in a system of about 
9,500 teachers none should have been dis- 
missed, during the probationary period of 
three years, in 1920-21, none out of over 
ten thousand for the next two years, only 
one in 1923-24, four in each of the two 
succeeding years, and ouly one in 1926— 
27.’° Trials of teachers were much more 
numerous under Superintendent McAndrew 
than under his predecessors. Probably he 
was fully justified in the position he took; 
without a doubt, however, every dismissal 
made him more enemies among. the 
teachers. 

The campaign against McAndrew began 
to crystallize in 1926 when John English, 
a board member, presented a resolution 
calling for a change in the teaching of his- 
tory in the schools. The resolution stated 
that because of numerous statements in the 
public press which charged the minimizing 
and discrediting of the importance of the 
role played by certain great Americans in 
our wars, and the teaching of pacifism, the 
superintendent should be instructed to 
make all necessary revisions to accord with 
a more patriotic policy.** 

Mr. McAndrew’s response to this move 
was a virtual refusal to take any action, 
and a defense of the history teaching then 
carried on in the Chicago schools. The su- 
perintendent called together a committee 
of teachers and superintendents. The com- 
mittee stated that the history courses were 
not based on textbooks only, that the 
teaching was predominantly patriotic, and 
that the backbone of history courses was 
to be found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. Contribu- 
tions of citizens of diverse nationalities 
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were recognized and taught, and the list 
of books in use was found in progressive 
schools all over the United States, and en- 
dorsed by Catholic dioceses and Lutheran 
synods."** 

William Hale Thompson was elected 
mayor in 1927. He had promised that he 
would drive McAndrew out of the schools, 
and was able to appoint four new board 
members early in his administration.’® 
The newspapers were making the most of 
the sensational charges brought against the 
superintendent, and Thompson and_ his 
allies took full advantage of the situation. 

McAndrew was asked to appear before a 
city council committee to state whether or 
not he was correctly quoted in the Chicago 
Tribune of April 17, 1927, as follows: 

I was brought here specifically to loose the 
hold that certain outside agencies and the city 
hall had around the school system. I have loosed 
that hold and I believe that it will stay loose.” 
McAndrew naturally refused to appear be- 
fore the council committee. He reported to 
the board that he had not made the state- 
ment quoted, but that he had stated, be- 
fore he knew he was being considered for 
the Chicago superintendency, that he un- 
derstood Chicago had a poor school system 
due to a grip of outside interests on the 
board of education. 

J. L. Coath was elected president of the 
school board by the eight members friendly 
to Mayor Thompson, all three non-Thomp- 
son members voting against him.’’ With 
his election, a determined effort was made 
to avoid the adoption of everything Mc- 
Andrew recommended, and to discredit his 
entire administration. Brandenburg pro- 
posed a resolution protesting against the 
fact that, as he stated, certain departments 
were taking action in matters which re- 
quired board approval and then submitting 
their reports to get this approval. In a 
letter to the board, the city council at- 
tacked the new salary schedule which Mc- 
Andrew had drawn up. 

On August 3, the board passed a resolu- 
tion directing the superintendent to place 
extra teachers (clerical help in the schools) 
on the civil-service list, or else to return 
them to instructional duties. Placing extra 
teachers on the civil-service list would have 
taken their appointment out of the hands 
of the superintendent. Dr. McAndrew re- 
fused to carry out the direction, and one 
of the extra teachers, Julia A. Smith, asked 
for an injunction to restrain the board 
from carrying out this resolution. McAn- 
drew openly favored her case in court. 

At a board meeting held on August 29, 
Member Brandenburg moved that McAn- 
drew be suspended as recommended by the 
president of the board, pending trial before 
the board to be held on September 29."* 
The vote on suspension was six to five, 
showing the close margin by which Thomp- 
son controlled the board. 

The charges brought against the super- 
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intendent and the defense he presented 
were as follows: 
Charges Defense 

1. That the superintend- 1. Impossible, since extra 
ent had refused to carry teachers were already per- 
out the directions of the forming instructional duties 
resolution of August 3, as well as clerical. Classed 
putting extra teachers under properly as teachers who 
civil service, or else re- are exempt fron _ civil 
turning them to_ instruc- service. 
tional duties. 

2. Entered into conspir- 
acy with U. A. Lavery, at- 


2. Admits opening the 
records and giving informa- 


torney for the mother of tion to Lavery and the 
one of the extra teachers to mother of Julia A. Smith, 
defeat the resolution by but had no authority to 


ourt action withhold the information, 
Had nothing to do with 
initiating the case, but ex- 
pressed himself as favorable 
to the elimination of the 
resolution, about which he 
was not consulted 
Supreme Court had 


( i-Service co is 


sion and attorney of the decided that teachers are 
board had both ruled that exempt from civil service 
extra teachers belonged and extra teachers are 
under civil service. There- teachers and not clerks, 
tore the resolution was 
legal 
+. The superintendent is 4. Otis Law gives super- 
the executive officer of the intendent certain rights 
board and as such is bound with which even the board 
to carry out its instructions may not interfere, in the 
without question educational department. 
Four ex-presidents have 
admitted this and lived up 
to it 
5. The superintendent, 5. Admits this and still 
though a defendant in the holds this view.” 


case, stated before the 
judge that he believed 
Julia A. Smith was entitled 
to the relief asked 


The Otis Law permitted suspension of 
the superintendent, and by continuing the 
hearing from meeting to meeting the board 
managed to prevent McAndrew’s carrying 
out his duties for six months. New evidence 
was introduced to bolster up the case, and 
the final summary was not made until 
March, 1928, after McAndrew’s four-year 
term had expired.” During the later hear- 
ings, McAndrew, pronouncing the whole 
procedure a farce, stayed away from the 
meetings and was defended by counsel. 
Naturally, the board took advantage of 
this fact in the public press, and continued 
to pile up evidence at each succeeding 
meeting. 

The charge which created national inter- 
est in the case was connected with the su- 
perintendent’s supposed pro-British activ- 
ities. After considerable newspaper airing 
this charge was formally presented at the 
meeting of September 29, 1927. Dr. Me- 
Andrew was accused of recommending and 
causing pro-British textbooks to be intro- 
duced into the schools, as an agent of the 
English Speaking Union; of causing to be 
removed from the school walls of certain 
buildings pictures of “The Spirit of °76” 
and “Old Ironsides,’ and of denouncing 
them as bloody and repulsive war sugges- 
tions in the magazine which he edited 
(Educational Review); of refusing to sup- 
port or carry out a collection in the schools 
for the purpose of preserving “Old Iron- 
sides’; of entering into unlawful conspir- 
acy with C. E. Merriam and C. H. Judd 
to cause pro-British and un-American in- 
struction to be given Chicago teachers. 


*Ihid., Aug. 29, 1927, pp. 214-218 
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The Welfare of Teachers 


The welfare of administrators — and far 
more important, of the children — is inex- 
tricably bound up with the welfare of 
teachers. Of this fact, school administrators 
have taken too little cognizance. By virtue 
of school-board selection, we have posi- 
tions of leadership of which we incline to 
be jealous. We tend to forget that genuine 
leadership is far more the fruit of desert, 
than of appointment; that we must earn 
it, if we wish fully to exercise it. 

Democracy’s glory and strength is the 
freedom it gives to everyone to make the 
utmost possible of himself by being of the 
utmost possible service to others. Democ- 
racy’s chief weakness is its inability or un- 
willingness to select and follow expert 
leadership. The qualities which tend to win 
popular elections are not those most needed 
by an executive. 

Business long ago recognized this fact 
and has organized itself in corporation 
form. A board of directors, elected by the 
stockholders, selects an expert to head the 
organization and give it leadership. As 
cities grew and school systems became 
large, school boards were similarly organ- 
ized in corporation form and for a similar 
purpose, to secure expert leadership. 

Time was, when those of us who are 
older became superintendents, that we 
were probably better educated and in other 
ways better prepared for leadership than 
any of our teachers. High schools were 
small, relatively few teachers were college 
graduates, and masters’ and doctors’ de- 
grees in the public schools were practically 
nonexistent. 

Today the situation is different. Some 
states require the equivalent of the master’s 
degree as a prerequisite for high-school 
teachers and the doctor's degree is found 
in increasing number in the teaching corps. 
Teachers are also becoming more profes- 
sional both in viewpoint and procedure. In 
any city system of schools many teachers 
have a deeper and more comprehensive 
grasp, both of their immediate work and of 
its relation to the whole field of education 
and to society, than is possible for the su- 
perintendent. The wise administrator, real- 
izing his own limitations of time and 
ability, utilizes to the full the organized 
knowledge and interests of his teachers. 

1. Such teacher participation is condu- 
cive to teacher welfare and is an incentive 
to continuous professional growth. Any 
kind of work is more interesting if the 
worker has a voice in making necessary 
decisions in connection with it; and the 
decisions arrived at will be better balanced 
and more practical. The first provision for 
teacher welfare should be sympathetic or- 


‘This paper is an abstract of an address before the 
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ganization for pooling teacher knowledge 
and focusing teacher interest. 

Moreover, teacher participation means 
democracy in school administration. Only 
teachers who are free to assume responsibil- 
ity and to exercise initiative can fully 
bestow such privileges upon children. 
Democracy, as a way of life, shares 
responsibility widely. 


The Trend Toward Democracy 

Where teacher participation has been 
denied or the necessary organization to 
make it effective has not been set up, 
teachers tend increasingly first to request 
and then to demand it as a right. Some ad- 
ministrators have seemingly resented the 
desire of teachers to participate in school 
planning as an invasion of their own pre- 
rogatives. The net result has been a more 
or less veiled hostility, damaging to school 
morale and preventing the united front 
which education ought to present locally 
and nationally. 

Instead, we have the sorry spectacle of 
a considerable degree of cleavage of edu- 
cational ranks into the familiar social pat- 
tern of left and right, arrayed against each 
other. The more extreme the position taken 
by an educational group to left or right, 
the more likely the group is to ally itself 
with the corresponding social segment. 
Some educators have affiliated with labor; 
others, with capital. 

To my way of thinking, direct affiliation 
with either labor or capital is a mistake. 
Such affiliation increases the centrifugal 
trend already too pronounced in education. 
The public schools are the public’s schools, 
enrolling practically all the children of all 
the people. Those who guide the destinies 
of the schools should take a balanced view- 
point, equally removed from either extreme. 
What administrators should strive to do is 
to harmonize and synthesize all educa- 
tional forces, rather than to permit them 


to drift apart and to work at cross 
purposes. 
For the individual administrator, the 


best approach to this problem is for him 
to do all he can in his school system, and 
in the state and nation, to promote the 
various phases of teacher welfare. By 
teacher welfare is meant such welfare of 
the teaching corps as is conducive to pupil 
welfare. Nothing inimical to pupil welfare 
can, in the long run, contribute to teacher 
welfare. In what specific ways can the ad- 
ministrator contribute to such joint teach- 
er-pupil welfare? 

2. Basic to school welfare is the problem 
of school finance. More than any other 
person, the superintendent should know the 
finances of his school system in intimate 
detail. He should work through his state 
association toward the improvement of 
school finance legislation. If the schools in 
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his state are wholly dependent upon the 
decadent general property tax, or if his 
state contributes less than half of the sup- 
port for a minimum program of education, 
his path of duty lies straight before him. 
He should give the full weight of his in- 
fluence to the correction of these weak- 
nesses. It is as incumbent on a school 
superintendent to pay attention to the 
finances of his school system as the exec- 
utive of an industrial concern does to that 
of his company. 


The Salary Problem 


3. Closely connected with the general 
problem of school finance is that of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The superintendent should 
know what percentage of his school budget 
goes for teachers’ salaries and how that 
percentage compares with the median for 
school systems of similar size and wealth. 
He should know about the basic princi- 
ples which underlie the formulation of a 
satisfactory salary schedule and what the 
National Education Association has done 
in that connection. Salary schedules ought 
to be so formulated that they encourage 
professional growth and prevent too rapid 
turnover, and the superintendent ought to 
know what provisions in a salary schedule 
work toward these ends. Of course, the 
teachers should have a salary committee, 
and as a matter of course, the superin- 
tendent will furnish them with as full in- 
formation as he himself has. Each school 
system is limited as to the amounts which 
can be paid in salaries and the schools will 
suffer unless a reasonable proportion of 
available funds are devoted to purposes 
other than salaries. 

4. In these days of social insecurity and 
in the light of the experiences of untold 
thousands of teachers who saw their pain- 
fully accumulated savings swept away, 
teacher retirement is a phase of teacher 
welfare of outstanding importance. So 
urgent is the need that the National Edu- 
cation Association should be geared into a 
united drive for its attainment. A_ half 
century of effort has secured the enactment 
of retirement laws in only 29 states. The 
next decade ought to see retirement legisla- 
tion in most of the states which do not now 
have it. 

The state laws ought to provide speci- 
fically for a transfer of credits and of con- 
tributions from one state to another. It is 
in the interest of teacher welfare and of 
education for teachers to be privileged to 
move freely throughout the nation. At 
present, teachers, who have paid into a 
retirement fund for several years, hesitate 
about going to another state if, by so 
doing, what they have already paid in is 
lost to them. The need of co-operation be- 
tween states is shown by the fact that some 
teachers have retired in two states and 
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draw from two retirement funds. Retire- 
ment, too, as I see it, ought to be 
broadened so that it applies to all school 
employees. 


Aspects of Teacher Tenure 


5. Teacher tenure is a phase of teacher 
welfare on which administrators are not 
nearly so unanimous as they are about 
teacher retirement. The Department of 
Superintendence has repeatedly gone on 
record as favoring legislation ‘‘to protect 
teachers from discharge for political, reli- 
gious, personal, or other unjust reason, but 
the laws should not prevent the dismissal 
of teachers for incompetence, immorality, 
or unprofessional conduct.” This quotation 
clearly indicates the divided state of mind 
of administrators concerning tenure. They 
want good teachers to have security of 
tenure and they equally want the children 
to be protected from poor teachers. The 
problem of tenure is to protect both teach- 
ers and children from injustice. 

Unfortunately, many administrators, in 
the process of dismissing a very incom- 
petent teacher, have had the experience of 
themselves being put on the defensive. On 
the other hand, teachers know of dozens 
of instances where teachers were summarily 
discharged without justification. These op- 
posing viewpoints must be reconciled 
before tenure legislation can meet the es- 
sential requirement of being consistent 
with child welfare. 

Tenure laws are essential for the peace 
of mind of teachers and, thereby, are of 
benefit to the children. I believe that ad- 
ministrators, instead of being lukewarm to 
tenure laws, should actively advocate them 
and do what they can to secure their en- 
actment. On the other hand, teachers 
ought, through their organizations, to be as 
quick to approve the dismissal of ineffi- 
cient or unworthy teachers as they are to 
resent the discharge of teachers for im- 
proper reasons. Tenure laws will continue 
to be very slow of enactment and will be 
liable to attack at any legislative session 
unless it is constantly kept in the fore- 
ground by teachers and administrators 
alike that the welfare of the children is 
paramount. Teacher welfare is desirable 
only to the extent that it enhances, or at 
least is not detrimental, to pupil welfare. 

6. “Academic freedom” is a somewhat 
similar phase of teacher and pupil welfare. 
From the viewpoint of modern education 
teachers need to be free to deal frankly 
and realistically with current issues as they 
arise. They should not be free, however, to 
inject themselves into such issues by be- 
coming protagonists in controversial 
matters. The very fact that a given matter 
is a subject of controversy is an indica- 
tion that the truth about it is not just one- 
sided. The correct attitude for the teacher 
to assume is that characteristic of the re- 
search worker, who, without prejudice or 
bias, attempts as nearly as may be to 
arrive at the truth ; : 

Teachers should understand that the 
truth is seldom a single, fixed fact equally 
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true now and forever. In most controver- 
sies it is rather a movable point on a scale 
extending from one extreme to another. 
For instance, how much freedom should 
children have? The answer, of course, is 
neither “‘no freedom at all,” nor “complete 
freedom’’; but, “as much freedom as they 
can wisely use.” For any given child the 
proper point on the scale of freedom would 
be. different from that for any other child; 
and it will be different for that child next 
year from what it is now. 

7. Still another phase of teacher welfare 
is co-operative action by teachers. Teach- 
ers in many cities have formed credit 
unions and thereby financed their own 
needs, thus escaping the clutches of ever- 
ready loan sharks. Many have joined con- 
sumers’ co-operatives with the result that 
each dollar of salary is able to do a little 
more for their welfare. Group and accident 
insurance is increasingly taken by teach- 
ers. In all such efforts of teachers to help 
themselves, administrators should give 
sympathetic encouragement and such posi- 
tive aid as they can bring to bear. 


Teachers and School Planning 

In the light of this brief résume of 
various phases of teacher welfare, let us 
see what the present situation is as it 
affects superintendents. Each administra- 
tor, in his own school system, should ask 
himself such questions concerning teacher 
participation in school planning as: How 
can our setup be changed so that the 
knowledge, opinions, and skills of teachers 
may be more fully utilized to the mutual 
benefit of teachers and pupils? What deci- 
sions are my administrative assistants and 
I arriving at without troubling to ascertain 
the viewpoint of thoroughly competent 
teachers whose work may be affected 
thereby and whose judgment is sound and 
worthy of careful consideration? Is it gen- 
erally known in the teaching corps that 
suggestions for improvement are welcomed 
from whatever source they may come? Is 
teacher initiative encouraged? Does the 
school organization provide the machinery 
so that complaints about working condi- 
tions receive prompt attention? Are the 
administrators in the central office ap- 
proachable and is the atmosphere friendly 
rather than austere? In a word, are admin- 
istrative procedures thoroughly permeated 
with a spirit of courtesy and kindliness as 
among equals, untinged by a superiority 
complex? 

The answers to such questions as these 
determine the extent to which teachers feel 
that their welfare is a matter of concern 
to those who administer the schools. When 
they feel that the administrators are con- 
siderate and fair, the problems of adminis- 
tration are much easier to solve: the gap 
between viewpoints is not so great and re- 
latively small concessions can bring then 
together. Not everyone, of course, will be 
at all times completely satisfied; but if it 
is felt that a decision is not entirely just, it 
will be considered a mistake of the head 
and not of the heart. With undoubted 
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mutual good will on both sides, differences 
in judgment do not seem so important. 


Coworker or Overlord? 


Moreover, the individual administrator, 
whose attitude is that of a coworker rather 
than an overlord, will manifest it by his 
active interest and effort to advance teach- 
er welfare in the various specific ways pre- 
viously mentioned. In addition, he will 
show an interest in his teachers as friends. 
He will visit those who are ill and confined 
indoors for several weeks or months. He 
will write letters to them in case of shorter 
illnesses or misfortune. He will commend 
them for outstanding work on all suitable 
occasions. He will offer his assistance when 
they are in legal or financial difficulties. In 
short, within the limits of what his position 
makes possible for him to do, he will be a 
real friend to his teachers. 

The trouble with both teachers and ad- 
ministrators, wherever serious misunder- 
standing exists between them, grows out 
of an erroneous conception of their rela- 
tionship. It is the same mistake which 
townspeople and the people in the country 
around a town frequently make in suppos- 
ing that their interests are antagonistic. 
As a matter of fact, the real unit, whose 
welfare is at stake, is neither the town nor 
the surrounding countryside, but the town 
and its supporting trade territory. If the 
supporting territory is taken away, as hap- 
pened to Vienna after the world war, the 
power and prestige of the city immediately 
declines. 

In a similar way, the real educational 
unit consists of administrators and teach- 
ers. If, for any reason, teachers in appre- 
ciable numbers lose faith in their legal 
leaders, the power and prestige of those 
leaders correspondingly decreases. May I 
remind you that there are organizations 
working among teachers, which seek ac- 
tively to foment the misunderstanding and 
lack of harmony between teachers and 
administrators. 

What ought administrators to do about 
it? My answer is, that for the sake of the 
children and the future of education, they 
ought to do for teacher welfare a_ better 
and more complete job than any other or- 
ganization is able to do. Our contacts with 
teachers are continuous and can be as sym- 
pathetic and friendly as we wish them to 
be. All of the teacher-welfare objectives 
previously mentioned are desirable from 
the standpoint of the long-range welfare 
of education. Let us then, in our individual 
States and cities, give these objectives the 
full strength of our influence and action 
until they are attained. 


As a layman, I sometimes wonder whether 
the greatest handicap under which the 
teacher works is not his lack of competitive 
contact with the world which lies outside 
the classroom. His clientele is delivered to 
his door by the compelling power of the 
state. Combined with this the very security 
of his position under tenure laws and fixed 
salary schedules has a natural tendency to 
deaden initiative.— Henry C. Turner, presi- 
dent, board of education, New York, N. Y. 
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Is the Athletic Coach a Teacher? 


Clarence Hines’ 


Should the athletic coach in the high school 
be expected to teach classes, either academic 
or health and physical education, in addition 
to his coaching assignments? While this ques- 
tion has not been discussed nationally as a 
problem affecting athletics in secondary 
schools, it has been frequently heard among 
coaches and school executives in the Pacitx 
Northwest States. Some of the points of view 
the writer has heard are presented here 

The sports editor of an important metro- 
politan daily has expressed himself frequently, 
and in no uncertain terms, about the so-called 
“dumbness” of administrators who 
burden their poor overworked and under 


school 


terrific-mental-strain coaches with teaching 
four or five classes, physical education or 
otherwise, before coaching the athletic team 
after school hours. No doubt there is 


sincere feeling on the part of this editor that 
asked to do too much He 
argues that they cannot do justice to their 
coaching assignment under such a teaching 
arrangement. His opinion may be influenced 
also by situation with which he 
is familiar, or it may be encouraged by 
coaches who feel that thes are overworked 
or wish to work less 

A typical state rule which determines the 


coaches are 


some local 


matter is that contained in the constitution 
of the Oregon High-School Athletic Asso- 
cation 


No school shall be a member of the O.H.S.A.A 
ii the athletic coach, director, or instructor is 
not a full-time teacher in the named school; and 


no part of the coach’s salary, or pay, is to come 
from any other source than the school organ 
ization employing them (par 2, an I] 
Section 1) 


The Coach a Full-Time Teacher 

The term full-time teacher has had rather 
broad interpretation. In places, it has 
been taken to mean that the coach must be 
obligated to the school district employing him 
for all of his working time; that is, he cannot 
operate or work in a filling station, a pool 
hall, a clothing store, or other business enter- 
prise on the side and simply come to school 
at practice and game time to direct the team 
A more strict interpretation is that the coach 


some 


Principal, Senior High School, Pendleton, Oreg 


must be a teacher with an accepted load of 
classwork in addition to his athletic duties. 
Regardless of interpretation, the rule means 
the elimination of coaches who cannot qualify 
for a teaching certificate, as school boards 
cannot legally employ nor pay salaries to 
persons without valid teaching certificates. In 
Oregon the penalty for so doing is forfeiture 


of the district’s share in the state school 
fund for the current year 
From the administrative standpoint, several 


problems need to be considered in connection 
with the teaching status of the coach or 
ithletic director. One question is whether in 
the administrative policy of a particular 
district or system, the man who directs the 
ithletic teams, is accepted as a coach-teacher 
as a teacher-coach, as a mere coach, or as a 
teacher. In theory, most administrators 
probably regard the coaching as less 
important than the teaching part of the 
assignment. In practice, most men are 
probably hired for these positions on the 
basis of their reputation as coaches or star 
plavers rather than their known teaching 
ibilitv. If this is the policy in practice, then 
the sooner the coach is relieved of all teach- 
better it will be for the students in 
There are few schools now which 
regard the coach as a teacher of sports, prob 
ibly the ideal way in which he should be 
regarded. as a part of and not separate from 
the remainder of the health and _ physical 
program 

coach 


ing. the 


his classes 


education 

If the teaching during the 
regular school day, a question may logically 
arise in the minds of some at least, whether 
or not he is the only individual to be so 
favored. What of the band director who 
spends long hours in rehearsals to train a 
band for games, parades, and other occasions 
connected with the activities of the school? 
Or the dramatic who represents class 
plays, assemblies, and other performances 
which are just as much a part of the school’s 
life as its athletic program? The list of 
faculty members who might be excused from 
teaching could be extended to almost every 
member of the staff of a modern high school 
for all are contributing factors in the school’s 
life. all are to some degree under emotional 
strain in connection with having their charges 


does no 


coach 
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make public appearances, and most are, or 
will claim to be, overlooked. 


A Coach Who Does No Teaching 


Aside from the effect- upon the morale of 
other faculty members, the effect upon stu- 
dents of having a professional coach who 
does no teaching must not be ignored. It may 
lead to the overemphasis on athletics in high 
school from which many thinkers say we are 
now suffering in college and university life. 
It certainly could lead to a greater idealiza- 
tion of the coach and of the athletic program 
than now exists in most secondary schools, 
an idealization which is of questionable value. 
Most administrators, the writer believes, are 
opposed to overemphasis on athletics and 
wish the athletic program to have an impor- 
tant, but not a predominate, position in the 
secondary-school program. 

Another administrative factor to be con- 
sidered is that of defending to the taxpayer 
the employment of the full-time coach who 
handles athletic teams alone. Taxes are con- 
sidered to be high in most places, and school 
taxes are the ones which tax-reducing bodies 
can change most readily. What can a school 
board or a superintendent say to taxpayers 


in defense of a coach who, in the average 
school at least, devotes his full time, two 
or three hours a day, to drilling less than 


50 boys in a sport, often one in which they 
cannot participate after they are 30 years 
old? (In fairness, the pleasure which comes 
to students and other spectators from watch- 
ing these highly specialized players perform 
must not be overlooked.) How can _ they 
compare the services rendered for the salary 
paid such a coach with that paid a teacher 
of health and physical education who instructs 
more than a hundred boys a day in health 
habits and sports which will have a definite 
carry-over value for them all their lives? 
The answer appears rather obvious: There 
can be little question of the relative value 
of the services rendered 

If secondary schools and their administra- 
tors wish to embark upon an athletic program 
specialized and commercialized to the mth 
degree, a policy which most of the larger 
colleges and universities seem bent upon 
following, then the full-time professional 
coach who sits in his office to act as contact 
man or to do his “master-minding’ during 
the regular school hours and then conducts 
practice and directs the team in games from 
three o'clock on, is the first step to be taken. 
Men who are to coach need no longer be 
considered from the standpoint of scholar- 
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ship, but they may be chosen entirely on 
the basis of their coaching records, their 
selection while in college on all-star and all- 
American teams, and their ability to attract 
material with which to develop winning teams. 

If, on the other hand, the secondary-school 
athletic program is to continue in the future 
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to be what it has been in most schools in 
the past, a part of, but not a major objective 
of the secondary-education program, then 
coaches will need to continue to carry their 
share of the teaching load, along with the 
many other teachers who assist in the direc- 
tion of the student-activity program 


Supplies from a Trustee’s Viewpoint 


A well-ordered school naturally has good 
buildings, good administrators, good teachers, 
and adequate supplies and equipment. A school 
poorly equipped with teachers soon incurs 
the displeasure of a whole community, and 
poor administration brings the schools into 
disrepute. The focal point is the purchasing 
department for the larger school units. The 
small school does not usually suffer from such 
difficulty. 

Mr. G. L. Aynesworth, member of the 
board of education, of Fresno, discussing the 
purchase of supplies in the larger school 
units before the California School Trustees’ 
Association, has pointed out that the purchas- 
ing department must endeavor to furnish the 
different schools and their employees with the 
supplies needed. “There is need for constant 
stress on diplomacy, tact, and good manners 
to avoid irritations due to lack of promptness 
or inability to furnish the supplies requested 
Here diplomacy and a smile will frequently 
avert anger and permit an explanation to 
be made. 

“This same tact, diplomacy, and good will 
must stand the purchasing department in hand 
at times in dealing with the agent or the 
merchant with something to sell the school 
district. The agent or merchant under pressure 
to dispose of his goods is not always con- 
cerned with the needs of the school, or the 
appropriateness of the article offered for sale. 
The purchasing department must be able to 
size up the article offered, explain the needs 
of the school, and the reason why the article 
can or cannot be purchased. 

“The purchasing department will be able 
to save the administration much criticism 
anu much blame,” continued Mr. Aynesworth, 
“if the department exercises the skill and 
diplomacy which it should possess at all 
times.” 

Many persons naturally assume that boards 
of trustees and boards of education hold their 
offices by reason of politics and want to retain 
it by such methods. Commenting on this phase 
of the subject, Mr. Aynesworth pointed out 
that nothing is farther from the truth. “The 
sole purpose of the board is to administer 
the schools in such a manner as to give 
the pupils the best possible instruction through 
furnishing good buildings, good instructors, 
good supplies and equipment. It has but one 
demand of the purchasing department and 
that is that it shall operate efficiently with- 
out any thought of political considerations, 
and with the idea in mind of insuring: the 
purchase of the best supplies for the schools 
at prices which are fair.” 

The purchasing department should be fair 
and frank with salesmen. “The department 
should present to the salesmen the needs of 
the school and the purpose to obtain the 
required supplies at fair prices, with reason- 
able profit to the sellers. The department 


must impress upon sellers that fair prices 
mean good quality goods of the kind 
demanded.” 


The purchasing department must establish 
and maintain an independence of operation. 
Discussing this point, Mr. Aynesworth said 
that “the department does not owe allegiance 
to any clique, merchant, or salesman but 
must at all times be free to consider supplies 
offered, and be able to decide upon the 
article’s individual merit. The department 
should conduct its purchase as to impress 
all salesmen with the department’s determin- 
ation to be fair and just to all doing business 
with it.” 

It is the desire of the board of education 
that the purchasing department shall obtain 
fair prices and good-quality goods. According 
to Mr. Aynesworth, “the department should 
aim to distribute its purchases among the 
several agents on a reasonable and just basis 
Where quantity means reduction in price 
there is naturally less distribution among sales- 
men. The first consideration is the purse of 
the taxpayer.” 

In certain instances, a system of rotating 
purchases is adopted where fair prices can 
be obtained. Speaking on this point Mr 
Aynesworth said, “In that matter no serious 
objection may be offered, but where such 
rotation is applied it may tend to boost prices 
If so, it should be given up for the competi- 
tive system of purchase.” 

The board’s viewpoint on school supplies 
is that they should be appropriate for the 
purpose desired and of good quality. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Aynesworth, “cheapness in quality 
never pays. Wherever durability is a feature 
of a purchase, that characteristic should be 
regarded highly. We must realize that pupils 
are inclined to be destructive of supplies and 
in purchasing an article one must keep in 
mind the element of quality and durability 
so that the money expended may be as wisely 
expended as possible.” 

The purchasing department must not only 
try to buy good quality but it must, where 
possible, buy those articles which best fit into 
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the program of schoolwork. Said Mr. Aynes. 
worth on this point, “The board must ip 
general determine what supplies are to be 
purchased, allowing where possible, reason- 
able discretion to department heads relative 
to the supplies needed.” 

The purchasing department must be capable 
in itself of determining the quality of goods. 
Said Mr. Aynesworth, “The department 
should have every facility for testing and 
determining the quality of samples and grade 
of articles. It should be able to meet on an 
equal footing with salesmen and be able to 
discuss the merits and demerits of articles 
offered. The board expects the purchasing 
department to be expert in judgment, con- 
siderate in dealing with the public, harmoni- 
ous, in co-operation with the school depart- 
ment, efficient in keeping records, in purchas- 
ing, handling, and distributing of supplies.” 

It is easy for selling agents dealing with 
the purchasing department to offer criticisms 
if they are inclined to do so. The more effi- 
cient, capable, and fair the department is with 
the selling public the less danger there is of 
criticism. Said Mr. Aynesworth on this point, 
“It is the board’s duty and responsibility to 
insist upon efficient work on the part of the 
purchasing department and then to stand 
loyally behind and defend the department in 
its work. Outsiders have learned that it does 
not avail very much to complain unless they 
can demonstrate wherein the department has 
failed to deal fairly. The department’s work 
can make easy the pathway of the board or 
it can steer it along rough shoals. From my 
connection with the board and my contacts 
with educators and officials, the 
purchasing departments in most of the larger 
units are doing excellent work.” 
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SCHOOL BUDGETS 

Too often representatives of taxpayers’ 
organizations attack all budgets indis- 
criminately in their desire to reduce taxes 
or avoid their increase. A school budget 
honestly constructed cannot be reduced 
without injury to the schools. We must 
endeavor to make the taxes for school 
purposes as low as possible compatible 
with the maintenance of high standards 
of the public schools and their continual 
efficient operation.— Carl Wilde, presi- 
dent, board of education, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Latin Still Answers “Present” 


To enumerate the indictments which have 
been brought against Latin as a subject of 
study in high school is not the purpose of 
this article. Nor is it intended to offer a 
defense for Latin against these oft-repeated 
charges. The object is simply to present with- 
out comment a few significant facts in the 
story of Latin in the program of studies of 
one high school. 

Cleveland Heights is a suburban residential 
community which sends about two thirds of 
its high-school graduates to college. Since a 
large percentage of the parents of high-school 
hildren are themselves college trained. the 
home in Cleveland Heights wields a great 
influence in the matter of choosing studies 
taken in the local high school. There is no 
joubt that tradition plays some part in caus- 
ing parents, college trained or otherwise, to 
direct their own childrén into the study of 
Latin. Some parents are uninformed on college 
admission requirements. Some even think the 
entrance requirements today are the same as 
they were twenty-five or thirty vears ago 
when they themselves were in_ college. 
Naturally, such parents expect their own 
hildren to study Latin—even as they had 
done before. 

It would be presumptuous, however, to 
issume that any considerable proportion of 
the pupils enrolled in Latin at Heights High 
School continue this study for purely tradi- 
tional reasons or because of ignorance of 
ollege entrance requirements. Most pupils, 
starting Latin in the junior high school, carry 

on into senior high school only if they 
seem to have some aptitude for languages or 
have attained satisfactory standards of 
achievement. Published comments on _ the 
lengthening list of colleges that are dropping 
the subject from their admission requirements 
fail to mention the fact that all colleges still 
recognize and accept entrance units in Latin. 

At least, no college has yet been found that 
will not accept up to four units of credit in 
Latin out of a total of fifteen required for 
admission to freshman standing 

But aside from the merits and deficiencies 
of Latin either from the standpoint of its 
intrinsic or its preparatory values. the sub- 
lect has had an interesting history in Heights 
High School. The facts and observations given 
below are not presented because they are in 
ny way unique or peculiar to Cleveland 
Heights. They may help to throw some light 
upon why Latin still answers “present’’ when- 
ever the roll is taken of subjects taught in 
modern high schools. 

How has enrollment in this subject com- 
pared with that in other fields at Heights 
High School? The average enrollment during 
the past six years is 393 pupils, varying from 
465 in the fall term of 1933 to 350 in the 
spring term of 1935-36. Over the entire period 
ol seven years an average of exactly 19 per 
ent of all pupils in the school have taken 
Latin Corresponding figures in other fields 
show a 6-year average enrollment in mathe- 
matics of 980 or 47 per cent of all pupils: 
in history of 1,400 or 68 per cent: in modern 
‘anguages (French, Spanish and German) of 
cipal of Heights High School Heights 


Cleveland 


E. E. Morley’ 


960 or 46 per cent; in commercial subjects of 
1,000 or 48.5 per cent and in sciences (biology, 
chemistry and physics) of 840 or 41 per cent. 
Over the entire period, enrollment in Latin 
has been second only to that in French among 
the foreign languages. 

A study of “who’s who” among Latin stu- 
dents reveals further what might be expected 
regarding the scholarship of these pupils. They 
outrank in scholastic standing any other group 
of pupils in the school. Of 278 pupils who 
made the honor roll last term, 89 were en- 
rolled in Latin. Among 47 pupils initiated into 
the local chapter of the National Honor 
Society, 32 are Latin students. Even in the 
matter of scholarships awarded to graduates 
of this high school, students of Latin out- 
number all others. A total of 38 scholarships 
worth $8,175 were won by graduates of the 
class of 1936 at Heights High School. Latin 
students received 33 of these, amounting to 
$7.410 in cash value. Thus 19 per cent of 
the school, competing against 81 per cent took 
91 per cent of all the scholarship money 
awarded in one year to the entire school. 

These facts are perhaps enough evidence 
to verify the general belief that only the 
most capable students in high school elect 
Latin. In Cleveland Heights, one device has 
perhaps accounted for the continued popular- 
ity of the subject among the stronger pupils. 
It is the publication of a Latin-English news- 
paper which has been named The Hermes 
Besides the thrill of seeing lines written by 
oneself in print, The Hermes furnishes an 
interesting outlet for a great variety of talent. 
In an editorial appearing in the last issue, the 
following comments were made on the values 
of publishing this paper: 

Our contact with The Hermes has increased 
our knowledge of Latin, broadened our experience 
and background and developed in us a sense 
of responsibility as well as giving us much per- 
sonal enjoyment and a feéling of lasting satis- 
laction 

The Hermes is the organ of the Latin Depart- 
ment. It offers an opportunity to every student 
of Latin in Cleveland Heights to supplement his 
knowledge of Latin and Roman History by con- 
tributing to its columns. 

Here are some of the headings of stories 
written in Latin and published in a recent 
issue : 

Hercules et Poma Aurea Hesperidum 

Primus Taurus a Neptune. Vir ab 
Factur Est 

Fratres Naven Construunt 

Usus Latinae Offertur 

Romani Mortem non Timebant 

Titles in English taken from recent issues 
of the paper include these subjects 

Art Museum Tapestries Tell Tragic 
of Dido 

Funeral Service Was a Necessity in Rome 

Yours without Wax. 

Hermes Announces Composition Contest 

Discovery of America Foretold by Seneca, 
Ancient Roman Philosopher 

Even Livy Made a Mistake. 

Brass Instruments Called Roman Legions 

Last Roman Colony Found in England 

There is also a column in each issue under 
the heading: “Credite Aut Nolite.’ A few 
of these “Believe It or Nots” are quoted to 
show that Ripley has followers even among 
Latin students in high school: 

Modern archaeologists, while 
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ancient Greek temple, found gambling devices 
closely resembling slot machines. 

In the ancient Olympic games, competition was 
held in kissing. 

It was considered a disgrace for a Roman 
soldier to lose his weapon during battle and 
many a soldier lost his life trying to recover 
weapons he had hurled or dropped during 
the day. 

Also, in lighter vein appear these gems 
under the caption of “Prize Translations”’: 

Gallia omnis est divisa in partes tres — 

This means how ominous it is that the 

Romans had so much gall. 

Poeta nascitur non fit — 

A poet is not fit to be born. 

Stante litora puppes — 

There stands a litter of puppies. 

Pax in bello — Freedom from indigestion. 

Typical of the more serious efforts of con- 
tributors is this original translation of the 
school alma mater song: 

In honor of dear Heights, 

We gather here to sing, 

To show our love and loyalty 

We'll let our voices ring. 

All hail our Alma Mater, 

All hail the Black and Gold; 

And may those colors symbolize 

The spirit we uphold. 
TRANSLATION 

Laude carae summae, 

Cogimus hic canamus 

Amorem, fiden monstremus 

Cum vocibus nunc clamenus. 

Ave, Alma Mater 

Ave, Alter et Aureum; 

Et illi colores signent 

Spiritum quem supportamus. 

This translation of a scene from Macbeth 
likewise illustrates a practical application in 
Latin composition: 

Cras, et cras et cras 

Ad dies gradu parvo serpent 

Ad finen ultimum temporis, 

Et onmes nostri dies hesterni 
Viam ad mortem atram illustraverunt. 
Extingue, lumen breve! 

Vita est solum umbra ambulans, 
Actor humilis qui in scaena 
Incedit, et tum non plus auditur; 
Est fabula furiosa et gloriosa, 

— Nihil significans. 

Thus do pupils engaged in the serious busi- 
ness of studying a classical language find 
pleasure in research into ancient records and 
in writing of interesting things in original 
Latin. The study of Latin becomes in fact 
an adventure into journalism motivated by 
the objective of publishing stories in read- 
able Latin for the edification and perhaps — 
mystification of their fellows. 

Does Latin have to be the somber-hued, 
stultifying drudgery of following literally 
through bewildering mazes of ancient erudi- 
tion? Not if you ask one of these modern- 
minded staff members of the Hermes. Latin 
offers a constant challenge to the most in- 
quisitive and keenest minds—but it also 
provides diverting, leisure-time employment 
which perhaps accounts for its continued 
popularity as a subject of high-school study. 
At any rate, a very large sector of Heights 
High School intelligentsia calmly ignore the 
attacks of publicity-seeking critics and go 
contentedly on searching out the riches and 
glamour of the language which was current 
in ancient Rome. 
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School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


ISAAC MILES WRIGHT 


President, Board of Education, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Few men come into a_ board-of-education 
membership with a better educational back- 
ground than that which attends President 
Isaac Miles Wright of the Allentown board 
A glance at the Who’s Who in America reveals 
a career which had its beginning in 1898 as 
a rural-school teacher at Belmont, N. Y. He 
rose in his chosen profession in successive 
promotions, until he reached the distinguished 
position of professor at Muhlenberg College 
He is at the head of the department of educa- 
tion and director of the extension courses 
and the summer sessions 

Professor Wright became a member oft 
the Allentown board of education in 1929, was 
elected to the presidency in December, 1937 
and is serving his second six-year term. In 
the school system which educates 17,000 chil- 
dren, employs 565 teachers, and has an annua! 
budget of two million dollars, Professor 





Mr. Isaac Miles Wright 
President, Board of Education, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


Wright is giving liberally of his experience as 
an educator and administrator. He not only 
keeps the school ship on an even keel, but 
also with a firm grip on the wheel guiding 
the same safely through troubled waters into 
safe harbors 

He was born at Scio, N. Y., March 7, 1879 
He is a member of several professional asso- 
ciations, fraternal organizations, and is deeply 
concerned with the civic and cultural progress 
of the community in which he resides 


PROF. DAVID D. LEIB 


President, Board of Education, 
New London, Connecticut 
Professor David D. Leib comes to the 
office of school-board president with an ex- 
ceptional educational background behind him 
He has a number of fine college degrees and 
a career as an educator which began as an 


elementary teacher and eventually carried him 
to the position of professor in mathematics 

While his professional labors are largely 
devoted to the teaching of mathematics, he 
is nevertheless greatly interested in the sub- 
ject of school administration and its applica- 
tion to the school system over which he 
presides. ““My interest in education,’ says 
Professor Leib, “is immediate as well as 
icademic. I have had five children go through 
the public schools. Two are still in college 
and two are in the grade schools 

Professor Leib was born in Allen, Pa.. on 
October 28, 1879, and attended a little red 





Mr. David D. Leib 
President, Board of Education 
New London, Connecticut 


schoolhouse in Monroe township, Cumberland 
County. He served as the secretary of the 
New London school board during the years 
of 1933 to 1935, and has since then served 
is its president 


DR. HENRY M. FISHER 


Vice-President, Board of Education, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

In addition to the performance of his reli- 
gious work, Rabbi Henry M. Fisher has given 
liberally of his time and talents to advance 
the educational and cultural progress of his 
community. For twenty-five years, he has 
served as a member of the board of educa- 
tion and manifested a deep interest and 
concern in the efficiency of the local school 
system. During this period Atlantic City 
attained a high level of accomplishment in 
the field of popular education. A fine teach- 
ing corps was created, a plan of instruction 
which recognizes individual pupil demands was 
established, thus affording a variety of educa- 
tional opportunities. The school plant was 
enriched through a new senior high school 
vocational schools, etc. 

During the depression period, when finan- 
cial difficulties confronted the school system, 
Dr. Fisher gave more liberally of his service 
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in order that the progress of the schools would 
not suffer 

He came to Atlantic City thirty-five years 
ago, as Rabbi of Congregation Beth Israel, 
the largest synagogue in South Jersey. From 





Dr. Henry M. Fisher 
Vice-President, Board of Education, 
Itlantic City, New Jersey. 


the very beginning of his new field of work, 
it became evident that he would not confine 
his labors to his Rabbinical duties. He readily 
became identified with every worth-while 
community project. Thus, he became one of 
the founders of the Atlantic City Welfare 
Bureau and the County Chapter of the Red 
Cross. Other affiliations were the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association and the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee 


St. Louis Celebrates Centennial of 
Public Education 

Musica Americana,” a dramatic portrayal ol 
\mer:can music, celebrating the centennial ol 
public education in St. Louis, and that of teach- 
ing public-school music in the United States, was 
given on March 28, by 2,500 pupils of the public 
schools, in connection with the Music Educators’ 
Conference. 

The production, given in the convention hall 
of the Municipal Auditorium, included pantomime 
and dancing, effectively combined with choral 
and instrumental music to make a performance 
of unusual popular appeal. An_all-high-school 
symphony orchestra of 90 pieces accompanied the 
production. There was also a dancing chorus of 
400 and singing choruses of more than 2,000 
The performance told the story of American 
music from the time of the early minstrels, te 
the modern works of Cain, Damrosch, and 
Hadley 

The petformance was produced under the 
sponsorship of Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superin- 
tendent of schools, and with the co-operation of 
John Rush Powell, assistant superintendent in 
charge of the high schools 
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Gohool Administration in Action 





Getting Along With Your Superintendent 


Irving A. Marsland 


Much has been written and spoken about 
the intricate problem, from the standpoint 
of the superintendent, of getting along with 
the board. It is reasonably certain that there 
are difficulties involved in getting along with 
any board, but the difficulties are not all on 
one side. What about the poor board? Theirs 
is no bed of roses or a peaceful trip down 
the river of bliss. 

There have been a lot of good points and 
sound advice on the one side, so just a few 
for the board. Someone says, “Heaven knows 
the board needs it.” Well, judging by the 
amount handed to the superintendent and to 
the boards, to date, someone needs it. Any- 
one is at liberty to draw his own conclusions 
as to who that is. 

Not so very long ago some new board 
members and a few old ones sat and listened 
as the superintendent carefully unfolded his 
thoughtful opinions on a matter of school 
importance. At times they appeared hypno- 
tized or else befuddled. After the superin- 
tendent had finished, they sat in almost a 
coma. They were more perplexed by the opin- 
ions than they were by the thing itself, be- 
ause they failed to recognize that they were 
listening to the expressions of one who was 
i specialist on that particular phase of work 
He was expressing his ideas or ideals in the 
proper terminology of his profession. After 
ill, no one will dispute that there are certain 
words, phrases, and idiosyncrasies which are 
peculiar to the particular line of endeavor 
they describe. When talking to a carpenter 
we must talk his language if we are to fully 
comprehend and allow him to make explana- 
tions intimately. Likewise the broker and the 
professional man has his native tongue 

With this in mind, board members should 
try to understand that having assumed such 
an important office, they also have assumed 
the responsibility of educating themselves to 
inderstand the technical terminology of the 
work in which they have engaged 


Meet Him Halfway 


Board members should not expect the 
Superintendent to express his educational 
views in the several languages of the mem- 
ders, but rather the members should strive 
to enlarge their outlook that they may come 
‘o a complete and full comprehension of the 
ideas of the superintendent. To get along 
with your superintendent, meet him halfway 
nd educate yourself to understand his lan- 
guage. This will shorten the time element 
In meetings and reduce useless discussion 

This, very naturally, leads to the second 
point. In all dealings with the superintendent 
give him, if any exist, the benefit of the doubt 
He is human. Extend to him the considera- 
tion assistance, sympathy, and respect 
accorded any other human being. Do not let 
him become just a machine, and as such 


subj} to the browbeatings and searings of 
rt eful discussion, prepared by the vice-pres der 
Village Section of the New: York State Scho 

Board Association, appeared originally in the Februa 


e of the Journal of the Association 


temper flashes. Attempted humiliation on the 
part of boards reacts more to the disadvantage 
of the board than to the superintendent 
and reduces the possibility of confidential 
harmony 

Oh, ves, he is an employee of the board 
and needs to be taken down a peg. But the 
least of the employees are human and boards 
should be constrained to approach situations 
with a feeling of human charity devoid of 
malice, remembering that to err is human and 
the broad highway of education is rough and 
tortuous at best. “The quality of mercy is 
not strained, it droppeth as the gentle rain 
from heaven, upon the earth beneath. It is 
twice blessed, it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” 

Thirdly, no board member can expect to 
get along with the superintendent and at the 
same time endeavor to assume the duties of 
the superintendent. If the board has a superin- 
tendent worthy of the position and name, then 
let him assume the responsibilities of his office. 
Being jealous of his duties and administration, 
the superintendent has a perfectly logical feel- 
ing of apprehension and resentment when 
there is an encroachment upon these duties. 
You in your small corner and he in his, make 
for better understanding, smoother function- 
ing. and more complete satisfaction for every- 
one concerned 


NORTH-INDIANA ADMINISTRA- 
TORS DISCUSS TENURE, GUID- 
ANCE AND TEACHER 
TRAINING 

For the first time since the organization of 
the North-Indiana City School Administrators’ 
\ssociation four years ago, some _ regional 
meetings were arranged in January — one 
each in Frankfort, Muncie, Fort Wayne, and 
Gary. In these meetings attention was given 
by members of boards of education and 
superintendents to such subjects as tenure, 
new standards for high schools, state munic- 
ipal sinking fund, guidance, and teacher train- 
ing. The greater part of the discussion in 
these meetings was devoted to “Some Prob- 
lems of Centralized Tax Control,” due to the 
fact that a new law gives the State Tax Board 
i1uthority to reduce school-tax levies in certain 
cases, without appeal from taxpayers, or from 
any board having authority 

These regional meetings were conducted in 
preparation for the annual meeting in La 
Porte, Ind., on April 14, 1938. In this meeting 
the panel discussion on “The Dangers of 
State Tax Control” was outstanding. Superin- 
tendents of schools, members of boards of 
education, a college professor, and one city 
mayor, discussed at length advantages and 
disadvantages of the growing state control ot 
the public-school funds. Mr. H. B. Allman 
superintendent of schools in Muncie, was 
chairman of the panel 

The teachers of La Porte. the local Kiwanis 
Club. and the members of the Association, 
making a total attendance of three hundred, 
joined in a noon luncheon, when Mr. .Flayd 


I. McMurray, State Superintendent of Public’ 
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Dr. G. O. Larson 
President, Board of Education, 
La Porte, Indiana. 


Instruction of Indiana, gave an interesting 
address on “Incidents in the Lives of Former 
Presidents of the United States,’ using con- 
siderable local color obtained from visits to 
their tombs and burial places. 

Dr. F. B. Knight, of Purdue University, 
gave some definite suggestions which will be 
helpful to teachers, in an address on “Teach- 
ing of Controversial Issues.” The history of 
the Association was read by Dr. O. F. Hall, 
of Purdue University, who is a member of 
the board of education in West Lafayette. 

On recommendation of the legislative com- 
mittee, of which Supt. Owen J. Neighbours, 
of Wabash, Ind., is chairman, the Association 
approved five principal items to be given 
attention at the next session of the State 
Legislature, namely: 

1. To allow. school 
liability insurance. 

2. To have a greater amount of home rule 
in determining local tax levies and budgets. 

3. To codify the school laws of Indiana. 

4. To provide some form of social security 
for school janitors 

5. To provide some form of 
allowance for school office clerks 

In this association the members of boards 
of educarion and the superintendents have 
the opportunity to work together and to 
understand each other in the best interests 
of the state's public schools. The executive 
committee consists of the president, Dr. G 
QO. Larson, La Porte; Supt. Paul Van Riper, 
vice-president, Lebanon; Supt. Frank O 
Medsker, secretary-treasurer, Alexandria; and 
two advisers, Supt. Elbert E. Day, Marion, 
and Mrs. Wanita Hughes, Kokomo. — EZ. B 
Wetherow 
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POLITICAL FREEDOM ASSURED 


Taking the school system out of politics carries 
with it freedom of the ballot for all employees 
and it is the desire of the present board to 
assure every teacher and every employee that no 
interference directly or indirectly will be had in 
the matter of what ticket or what person is voted 
for in the coming school election. I wish to pledge 
this, as president of the board, knowing that 
I have the full support of a majority of the 
board of education behind me in this pledge. - 
Dr. James P. Hollers, president, board of educa 
tion, San Antonio, Texa 
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What About the Chicago School System? 


|S ORDER to interpret in some degree of fairness the some- 
what turbulant administration of the Chicago schools, one 
must know something of the moods and tenses of the city 
itself. In other words, one must know the story of that great 
city, the forces and influences which have reared it from the 
Indian wigwam to the skyscraper proportion, the stimulus of 
western energy and constructive ability, as well as the higher 
ideals and aspirations which Chicago has spasmodically and 
intermittently manifested. 

The story of Chicago’s school-administrative experiences 
during the past four decades has again and again been told in 
great detail. Its successes and failures, its achievements and 
embarrassments, its struggles against insidious influences, and 
its great service to the cause of popular education in spite of 
handicaps, obstacles, and reverses have been recorded. The 
spirit of Chicago is one of rush and excitement in the field of 
commerce and trade, and of political and social life. It has 
been characterized by extremes in generosity and selfishness, 
in strength and weakness. The superlative has always been 
in evidence. It is the American spirit over- and _ under- 
emphasized. 

And how does the cause of popular education fare in an 
atmosphere of this kind? In answer to this question it must 
be said that the array of educators who administered the 
school system for many years past have in the main rendered 
heroic service. They have stood out with patience and forti- 
tude against the forces that sought to undermine and weaken 
the administration, they have combatted the storms which 
imperiled the very existence of a school system. Some of these 
warriors have come out of battle unharmed; others have 
succumbed before their task was finished. All of them ren- 
dered splendid service. 

While political storms lashed their fury against administra- 
tive foundations, scandal upon scandal darkened the horizon, 
contention and strife were in the air threatening the very life 
and perpetuity of the public-school system of Chicago, the 
personnel was calmly and efficiently attending to the educa- 
tion of the children. The schools went on despite the millions 
due in unpaid teachers’ salaries, despite the uncertainties 
which darkened the horizon, despite the dire forebodings of 
fresh crashes and new calamities. 

College professors may turn their attention to the Chicago 
school system and evolve pages of learned criticism on its 
weaknesses and shortcomings. But are these educators com- 
petent to judge the difficulties which beset the administrator 
who is in immediate directive charge? Hence, are they com- 
petent to venture upon a just criticism on current short- 
comings and enter upon helpful counsel and direction toward 
higher levels? 

If true progress is measured in the advance that has been 
made, then it must also be estimated in the light of the ob- 
stacles and difficulties that have been surmounted. If the 
school administrators of Chicago have battled against con- 
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flicting elements, against huge odds and obstacles, then it may 
too, be assumed that they have paid a higher price, made a 
more herculean effort, and greater sacrifice toward advance 
than was made in other centers of population. Progress may 
come easy in one community, and require superhuman effort 
in another. 

And in all this there comes the comforting thought that 
that democracy which is exemplified in, and fostered through 
the nation’s system of popular education, is so firmly a part 
of the American spirit that even the most violent pressure on 
the part of political intrigue and selfishness cannot dislodge it, 

The successive superintendents, the principals, the super- 
visors, and the thousands of teachers have stood unflinchingly 
in the most disturbing days by the task assigned to them, 
They have remained calm and undisturbed, while the political 
storms raged around every classroom. The children have re- 
mained unconscious of any trouble. The schools have carried 
on and performed their functions in an orderly and efficient 
manner. 

That at this time Superintendent Johnson and President 
McCahey reflect the higher and finer traditions which attach 
to Chicago's school system must be granted; that they are 
holding valiantly to the sacred task entrusted to them is 
evident; that they are making progress in the face of great 
difficulties must be conceded. 


The Value of Petitions and Protests 


QC) of the means employed in impressing a govern- 
mental agency with the popular opposition to pending 
policies, procedures, and projects is by way of the signed 
petition. Every community has its busybodies who engage in 
the circulation of protests in the form of petitions as a favorite 
pastime. 

There can be no question that a petition or protest based 
upon sound reasoning has a legitimate place in the scheme 
of things. But when it is remembered that a persuasive peti- 
tion circulator can get signatures for almost any cause, whether 
right or wrong, the ultimate value of this form of expressing 
public sentiment may well be questioned. 

Among the public bodies exposed from time to time to 
petitions and protests the average board of education is well 
in the lead. The deliberations engaged in by school authorities 
touch many interests. They not only touch the taxpayers who 
object to certain expenditures, the parents who are dissatisfied 
with disciplinary measures employed, the property owners who 
are interested in the location of a new schoolhouse, but also 
the widest variety of citizens whose personal interests are 
affected by some action in the administration of a school 
system. 

At Peoria, Ill., where a pending school project had brought 
to the surface a petition signed by 3,200 citizens, the value 
of petitions in themselves was seriously questioned. A citizen 
stated: “I can go out and get 5,000 signatures in a week’s time 
to burn down the city hall. Put a couple of officials in it and 
I can get 10,000. That’s the kind of petition you can get 
in Peoria.” 

No doubt there is something in human nature through which 
some persons feel highly flattered in being asked to sign 


a protest document. It exalts their dignity and importance 
as citizens. 
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While the recipients of protest petitions should recognize 
such documents as being expressive of popular sentiment on 
public issues or projects, they must also discount the per- 
centage of thoughtless signers who have but a superficial 
knowledge of the question in hand and who would sign any 
document if asked to do so. 


The Private Physician in the School 


‘ &- relation which the medical profession holds to the 
children of the day unquestionably secures much of its 
impetus through the medium of the school. Particularly is this 
true where the schools provide a form of health service through 
medical examinations and through the medium of the visiting 
school nurse. 

The health examiner may discover physical defects in their 
incipient stages which require medical attention and correc- 
tion. And it is here that the services of the private physician 
may come into play. Dr. Dow W. Gudakunst, commissioner 
of the State Department of Health for Michigan, in a recent 
discussion, contends that the successful development of a 
school health program is dependent upon the help and co- 
operation of the private practitioner. In fact, he holds that, 
without this help and co-operation, a successful program can- 
not be consummated. 

The claim is advanced that a pitifully small per cent only 
of the detected defects ever come to the doctor for correction, 
leaving the conclusion that the school authorities must 
primarily proceed toward compulsory vaccination and exten- 
sive immunization programs. At the same time there must 
be greater co-operation between school and health depart- 
ments, and a policy whereby the physician becomes an integral 
part of the school health program. 

The distinguished health authority further holds that “if 
every child was under the care of a physician, fully acquainted 
with schools and school programs, acquainted with the needs 
of the schools and the facilities of the schools for caring for 
children with handicaps and defects, then, truly, most of the 
school health problems would be solved. Most of our efforts 
have been directed to sending children to physicians without 
adequate thought to the preparation of the physician to meet 
the special problems. The physician is in need of special train- 
ing in this work. There is nothing in his undergraduate studies 
and but little in his other practice of medicine that allows for 
the development of an appreciation of the peculiar problems 
arising out of congregating masses of growing, susceptible 
children under great nervous and physical strain in our 
schools.’ 

The conclusion here must be that while the school owes it 
to itself to protect the health and physical welfare of the 
pupils in its charge as much as lies within its province to 
do so, the greater obligation lies with the home. And while 
the school must do its allotted share it must also impress the 
parent with his participation in a sound and workable health 
program. 


New Methods of Teacher Appointments 


HERE is probably no function exercised by school 
authorities which is exposed to public criticism in a 
greater degree than that of the selection of the teaching 
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service. In many communities, the public believes that political 
manipulation guides the appointment of teachers. 

In communities where the supply of local teacher talent 
exceeds by far the demand for the same, the competition 
for recognition becomes most acute and frequently leads to 
vexatious situations. While the superintendent makes his 
recommendations in the thought that the board of education 
has the right to accept or reject, the individual member fre- 
quently champions the appointment of this or that favorite. 
In brief, there are instances where the board has taken the 
selection of teachers out of the hands of the superintendent 
and where a highly unsatisfactory condition has been created. 

The change from the old-time method whereby the schooi 
board, in its individual and collective capacity, picked the 
teachers, to the now generally accepted method of placing the 
selection in the hands of the superintendent of schools, has in 
the main proved satisfactory. 

And yet while this method in the vast number of com- 
munities has proved its efficiency, it is here and there attacked 
on the charge that the superintendent has become a dictator 
and the board a mere rubber stamp. And yet common sense 
dictates that the layman is not equipped to choose instruc- 
tional talent and that the task must be delegated to one 
professionally fitted to perform it. 

In Springfield, Mass., the question of the selection of teach- 
ers has recently come under serious consideration. For the 
past four years the list of teachers was recommended by the 
superintendent of schools, subject to the approval of the board 
of education. In making his choice, the superintendent has 
had an advisory committee or a board of examiners of eight 
citizens of high standing and character to aid him. 

Evidently this method did not work out to the entire satis- 
faction of either the board or the public, with the result that 
the board of examiners, appointed by the superintendent, is 
now empowered to make the selection of all teachers to be 
employed in the school system. Superintendent John Granrud 
has this to say about the examining board and the new plan 
of teacher selection : 

“T have taken a great deal of care in the selection of the members of 
this board of examiners. They are astute. They are able to judge character 
and to predict teaching success. They are experienced. They are under 
tenure and cannot be subjected to any type of social or political pressure. 
They are liberal, nonpartisan, impartial, and nonpolitical. They have served 
in important administrative positions in this city for many years. They 
are known and respected by the members of the school committee, by the 
teaching staff, and by the public. They have followed the American tradi- 
tion and the policy of the school committee of selecting teachers solely on 
the basis of efficiency. Through their proved ability to select unusually 
competent teachers they have made a splendid and a lasting contribution 
to this school system.” 

While examining boards of professional educators function 
in the larger school systems, it remains to be seen whether such 
an agency will prove its ability in the medium-sized cities. 
If the members of such boards are competent in appraising 
professional talent, and are guided purely by character and 
efficiency, the plan may find acceptance. 

It remains to be demonstrated, however, whether every 
community can muster the right kind of an examining board 
for the selection of teacher talent, and whether their choices 
will always prove acceptable to the board of education, the 
superintendent of schools, and the general public. Or, better 
still, whether in the end the standards of the teaching service 
have been raised and maintained upon a higher basis. 
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The Report of the 


New York Architectural Commission 
R. H. F. Halsey" 


In December, 1936, the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City appointed an “Archi- 
tectural Advisory Commission to study 
the method of production and execution of 
plans at present in vogue in the Bureau of 
Architecture of the Board of Education.” This 
Commission was empowered to employ 
“engineers, other experts, and clerical help,” 
and the sum of $30,000 was appropriated 
with the stipulation that the “Commission be 
composed exclusively of eminent school 
architects.” The five architects appointed 
promptly organized and proceeded to work. 

The “Bureau of Architecture” referred to 
is the Bureau of Construction and Mainte- 
nance of the Board of Education. It has been 
in existence about sixty years and has since 
that time prepared the plans and specifica- 
tions for and supervised the construction and 
equipment of the public school buildings 
erected in New York City. In addition, it 
has cared for the maintenance of all school- 
houses and other premises under control of 
the board. 

The Superintendent of School Buildings 
who is head of the Bureau has the title of 
Architect to the Board of Education. This 
is an appointive office. The executive staff and 
employees are under civil service and have 
been employed by competitive examinations. 

At the time this Commission was appointed 
I was a Deputy Superintendent of the Bu- 
reau, and had been in the service since 1906 
when I entered it as an architectural drafts- 
man. When the appointment of the Com- 
mission was announced the executive staff of 
the Bureau hoped that the Commission would 
approach the problem objectively and submit 
a report which would show where and how 
the work of the Bureau could be improved. 
Most of the Bureau executives have had 
long and varied experience in their work and 
are recognized as authorities. They also have 
had the advantage of long experience in the 
maintenance of schoolhousts and so know 
how the completed buildings meet the require- 
ments of the curricular and extracurricular 
activities carried on in them and how the 
materials used are standing up under the hard 
usage to which schoolhouses are subject and 
of using this experience in planning new build- 
ings. They are progressive and willing to be 
shown how their work can be improved. 

The Commission submitted its report in 
December, 1937, a year after its appointment 
In August, 1937, I retired from the service. 
I have therefore nothing at stake and can 
review the report of the Commission objec- 
tively, which I shall try to do. 

The report consists of 283 pages and is 
divided into five parts: (1) Sites and play- 
grounds, (2) plan and design of buildings, 
including structural design and specifications, 
(3) mechanical equipment, (4) sanitation, (5) 
supporting data on sites and playgrounds and 

survey of toilet facilities. 


The Problem of Sites 


Part One which deals with sites and play- 
grounds and the portion of Part Five which 
lists supporting data consists very largely of 
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a restatement of previousiy printed material 
and is in effect and intent an argument for 
larger school sites and playgrounds. 

The report states that in the purchase of 
school sites “the financial aspect has received 
undue consideration.” The Commission ob- 
viously does not realize the tremendous prob- 
lem facing the financial officers of the city. 
A careful reading of the daily newspapers of 
New York City would enlighten them. So 
many things are badly needed and so many 
things are wanted by the inhabitants, the 
city has a definite limit of borrowing power, 
and taxes must be kept within the limits of 
the taxpayers’ ability to pay, that there can 
be no such thing as “undue consideration of 
the financial aspect” of any proposed city 
project. 

The report further states “according to 
statistics, inadequate recreational facilities 
have a direct bearing on the problem of crime 
and delinquency.” Most of these statistics 
are gathered by organizations pushing the 
idea of recreation and there are many 
assumptions in them. I think that in general 
nearly all school playgrounds in large cities 
are too small, but the area per pupil required 
is not the problem of the architect but that 
of the school administrators and the latter 
have not yet agreed upon a solution largely 
because of financial considerations which can- 
not be side-stepped. Hardly anyone would 
object to greater playgrounds and recreational 
facilities if the city could afford them. 

There are some things worthy of comment 
in the preface to Part Two. One paragraph 
states: “It must be conceded that the prob- 
lems confronting those in charge of the edu- 
cational program in this city are vast and 
complex and to a great extent different from 
those of other localities, particularly the rural 
and suburban communities.” The Commission 
evidently does not .consider that this applies 
to schoolhousing as well as to the educational 
program. The succeeding pages of the report 
seem to indicate a lack of experience in and 
understanding of the complex problems of 
schoolhousing in a very large city. 

To quote further: “True economy (in 
schoolhouse construction) in contrast to false 
economy, must take into consideration not 
only the amount of the expenditure but also 
the returns from such expenditure, measured 
by the educational welfare and health of chil- 
dren.” There is no disagreement with this, 
but it does not go far enough. True economy 
in building construction must also give con- 
sideration to maintenance costs. The real cost 
of any structure is the initial cost plus the 
cost of maintenance. The Commission seems 
to have lost sight of that or perhaps it does 
not agree with it for some of its recom- 
mendations would, if carried out, slightly 
decrease the initial cost and materially in- 
crease the maintenance cost 


The Employment of Architects 

Part Two, Section One, deals with 
and Design of Buildings.” 

Before going into detailed comments on 
five buildings chosen for especial criticism, 
the Commission devotes five pages to the 
argument of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects against government architectural bureaus 
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and in favor of giving the schoolhouse work 
to architects in private practice. This is merely 
giving expression to an old concept of the 
A.LA. The Commission pays what is ob. 
viously an insincere compliment to the head 
of the Bureau and blames the “shortcomings” 
of the Bureau on the fact that the staff js 
selected by means of competitive civil-service 
examinations. It extols the work of architects 
in private practice because their employees 
are not selected that way. Since I worked in 
offices of architects in private practice before 
entering the service of the Board of Educa- 
tion, I know how their employees are “hired 
and fired.” Their status is not much better 
than that of other workers, and there is 
seldom any compunction about “firing” them 
when work in the office slows up. I was chief 
draftsman in an office for a number of years, 
and it was an unpleasant part of my job to 
do the firing. These same conditions obtain 
today. I have found a very much better 
esprit de corps in the Bureau than there is 
in most architects’ offices. 

The Commission suggests the separation of 
the services of a government architectural 
bureau into four divisions: (1) Plan and 
design; (2) construction; (3) general busi- 
ness; (4) research and investigation. It then 
naively states that the second, third, and 
fourth divisions can be effectively carried on 
by a government bureau, but that the work 
of the first division should be given to archi- 
tects in private practice because government 
bureaus have too often failed to produce any- 
thing better than mediocre results in plan 
and design. 

This is simply a plea for a place at the 
political-patronage counter for architects in 
private practice. It also shows that the Com- 
mission’s approach to its appointed task is 
very strongly subjective. The situation has a 
close analogy to the “jurisdictional” disputes 
that occur sometimes between the various 
unions of building-trades mechanics and fre- 
quently result in strikes. Here we have an 
architects’ union claiming the right to do 
the designing and planning of public buildings 
on the tenuous grounds that they are better 
qualified to do it than the government bureaus 
who have done it successfully, satisfactorily, 
and economically for many years. 

Let us consider for a moment the claim of 
the superior artistic ability of the architect 
in private practice. To be specific, compare 
the work done by architects in private 
practice in New York City during the past 
twenty years with the work done by the 
Bureau during the same period of time. If 
you are fair-minded and have some knowl- 
edge of architecture, you will say that the 
work of the Bureau is considerably above the 
general average. There is not the slightest 
evidence that architects in government bu- 
reaus do not design as well and with as great 
devotion to aesthetic ideals as do the design- 
ers employed by architects in private practice 

An interesting question, on which the 
report of the Commission is silent, arises at 
this point: If the Commission’s scheme is 
adopted, how would the architects be selected 
for this work? Who is to determine the “rec- 
ognized standing and ability” of an architect? 
What is there to prevent the handing out 
of these jobs from becoming political or com- 
mercial barter? Will these jobs become 
political patronage? In most states and their 
political divisions in which public buildings 
are done by private architects, the selection of 
the architects is frankly a matter of political 
patronage 


Continued on { 
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HE only part of a bus tire that 
i. the road is the tread. 
You must have GRIP there — to 
stop quickly — to prevent skids. 


That is why Goodyear Full All- 
Weather tires are safest for 
school buses—they give you posi- 
tive grip where you need it mos?! 


Those big, sharp-edged diamonds 
resist skidding in any direction — 
provide road-holding traction that 
stops quickest! Thousands of stop 
tests have proved that. 


And this safety lasts because Good- 
years are built of the toughest 
rubber that can be compounded 


with patented pre-shrunk Super- 


twist cord in every ply for maximum 
strength and wear. That's why bus 
operators say — 


“Put on Goodyears and watch 
your mileage jump!” 


IN RUBBER 


EAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR BUS TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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THE NEW YORK ARCHITEC. 
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(Continued from page 58) 


The cost of architectural and engineer.ng service 
is also a factor, but the Commission does not 
mention that. The City of New York employs 
architects in private practice for most of its 
public buildings other than schoolhouses. It pays 
these architects 5 per cent of the cost of the 
project, plus 2% per cent on engineering costs. 
In addition, the cost of inspection is borne by 
the city. The cost of the architectural and 
engineering service rendered by the Bureau 
averages 3 per cent, and the cost of construction, 
supervision, and inspection averages % of 1 per 
cent. This should be interesting to taxpayers. 


Standardization of Plans 


The Commission condemns standardization of 
plans and details. This seems to indicate a 
strongly subjective attitude of mind. If standard 
plans are eliminated, there will be much more 
work for architects. It is also somewhat in- 
consistent because the Commission has used the 
“standard practices” of rural and suburban 
architects as a yardstick to evaluate the work 
of the Bureau. 

Let us examine the matter of standardization 
of plans. Assume that two or more schoolhouses 
are to be built in different parts of a large city 
The curricular and extracurricular requirements 
and the pupil capacity are similar; the sites are 
suitable for the same plan. What good reason 
can be advanced against using the same plan for 
more than one build:ng? Could it be that it would 
deprive an architect of a job and a fee? From the 
taxpayers’ point of view there are these good 
reasons for using standard plans: less cost of 
architectural and engineering service, more speed 
in getting the work under way, and less cost 
for the successive buildings. 

Exteriors can and have been changed by the 
Bureau in its use of standard plans, but where 
schoolhouses are built on sites at considerable 
distance apart there is no need for doing that 
I do not advocate fixed and immutable stand- 
ards; I believe that standard plans should and 
can be kept up to date. There is a danger of 
overstandard'zation and this should be guarded 
against. The principal cause of overstandardiza- 
tion does not lie in the Bureau, but in th: 
board of education and the city authorities. The 
employment of architects in private practice 
would not remove that cause. 

Overstandardization of schoolhouse plans is 
generally brought about by political exigencies. 
It usually happens like this. Appropriations for 
schoolhousing have never been made with any 
degree of regularity or reason. In New York City, 
it has been either a feast or a fam‘ne. At times 
appropriations are small and the Bureau has to 
dismiss a large part of its technical staff. This 
may run along for months sometimes even into 
years. 

In the meantme school population increases 
and the obsolescence of old buildings goes on 
apace. The people get restless, then vociferous; 
the newspapers take up the cry. Why must there 
be so much part time in the schools? Why are 
not the obsolete buildings replaced? The party 
in opposition to the adminstration gets busy 
It is a fine opportunity to make political capital. 
It becomes a _ political exigency. Perhaps an 
election is approaching. There are lots of parents 
and most of them have votes. 

The City Administration, too, gets busy. It 
finds that it can make an appropriation for new 
schoolhousing and does so. Pressure is applied to 
the board of education and its Bureau of Con- 
struction to rush the plans and specifications for 
a large number of new schoolhouses. Insufficient 
time is allowed for planning and impossible dates 
are set for the letting of contracts. The Board 
of Education authorizes the enlargement of the 
technical staff of the Bureau. The Bureau work: 
with furious energy, “breaking in” the new men 
and rushing out the work, but is perforce often 
compelled to use standard or type plans that 
do not adequately fit the sites or have not 
been brought up to date in order to meet the 
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dates set for letting contracts. The newspapers 
give headlines and space to the school building 
program and the hoi polloi subsides. 

This sort of thing has happened many times 
during my 31 years in the Bureau. It matters 
not what party or faction is in power; they all 
act about the same way. Municipal administra- 
tions have generally no conception of what is 
required to produce a set of plans and specifica- 
tions for a large schoolhouse. They will procras- 
tinate for months or even years about new 
schoolhouses, but once the authorization is made 
they seem to have the idea that finished plans 
and specifications can be simply cut off a roll 
like wallpaper. 

Giving the work to architects in pr.vate prac- 
tice will not remedy this condition. They will 
usually require more time to prepare plans and 
specifications than the specialists in the Bureau; 
they will also resort to the use of old standard 
plans. The large American cities which employ 
architects in private practice for their school- 
houses are not free from overstandardization. 

The real remedy lies in the adoption of a 
more regular policy in the matter of providing 
new schoolhousing. A long and continuous pro- 
gram with sufficient money appropriated each 
vear to construct needed buildings would enable 
the Bureau to eliminate overstandardization and 
keep its standards up to date 

The Commission criticizes unnecessary repeti- 
tions on drawings and the unusual number of 
specification notes on drawings. This is a fair 
criticism although a minor one. It is a condition 
that can easily be corrected on future work and 
it should be. 

Criticism is made of “unnecessary subordina- 
tion of aesthetic considerations to _ practical 
requirements and a too decided effort to dress 
up with meaningless details.’ Under the laws 
governing the construction of public work in 
New York City all plans and elevations must 
be approved by the Municipal Art Commission. 
They have approved all of the work of the 
Bureau before b'ds were taken and in some 
cases have required the addition of ornament 
We must assume that the Municipal Art Com- 
mission has aesthetic ideals (for that is their 
reason for being) and they have approved the 
Bureau’s designs which this Commission dis- 
approves. There you are. 


Classroom Sizes and Building Height 


The Commission states that its members have 
never in their experience encountered a _ require- 
ment of 48 pupils to a classroom. That is prob- 
ably true for it is a large-city requirement not 
found in rural and suburban schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in a classroom is, however, a matter 
for the school administrators and not the archi- 
tect to decide. 

The present standard classroom in New York 
City is 24 ft. wide and 28 ft. long with a 
wardrobe 2 ft. deep at the rear of the room, 
leaving a floor space of 24 by 26 ft. This ward- 
robe was originally on the inside wall of the 
room and left a floor space of 22 by 28 ft. 
and made a better classroom as the daylighting 
bevond the 22-ft. width is not very good. This 
room seats 48 pupils. The Commission suggests 
changing this to 22 by 30 ft. with seats for 40 
pupils. This can be done if the school admin- 
istrators want it, but if done it will result in 
a very material increase in the cost of school- 
housing. 

The Commissions’ report states, “A four-story 
building is too high for an elementary-school 
building as it requires excessive stair climb ng 
and the fire and panic hazards are increased. No 
school building should be more than three stories 
h'gh above the basement unless elevators are 
provided.” I will agree that three-story school- 
houses are more desirable than four-story ones 
But when one has to choose between four-story 
schoolhouses with enough seats for all the chil- 
dren and three-story schoolhouses with a lot of 
the children on part time, I should choose the 
four stories. 

The inclusion of elevators ‘n_ schoolhouses 
higher than three stories would not eliminate 
fire and panic hazards. It would be very inter- 
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esting if the Commiss'on would tell how a teacher 
could control one or more classes waiting in 
a smoke-filled corridor for an elevator to take 
them down. 

There are many five-story schoolhouses in New 
York City, erected since 1900. These are all pro- 
vided with sufficient stairs, mostly of the duplex 
type, to allow them to be completely emptied 
in three minutes or less. This has been tested 
many times in fire drills and a few times by 
actual fires. 

The Commission overemphas‘zes the matter of 
excessive stair climbing. Suburban-minded people 
who are accustomed to two-story houses and 
people accustomed to elevator apartments and 
offices are aghast at the prospect of climbing 
four flights of stairs, but there are many people 
living in the congested districts of large cities 
who think nothing of it. I have not been able 
to find any medical data that shows that healthy 
children are injured in any way by stair climbing 


The Specific Criticisms of Buildings 


In the comment on Public School 166 Queens, 
the Commission says that the “basic faults of the 
scheme” are “all traceable to the restricted area 
of the site” and submits an alternate scheme 
for the building on a larger site. The site on 
which the building was erected is 195 ft. front 
and 190 ft. deep. It is the end of a block and 
bounded on three sides by streets. The front 
extends the full width of the block. The Com- 
mission submits an alternate plan which requires 
a site 200 ft. front and 284 ft. deep. It also sub- 
mits a sketch showing “suggested improvements” 
in plan arrangement for a building on the same 
site, but with one classroom less than the Bureau’s 
plan. All this is not very helpful. The problem 
presented to the Bureau was to design a building 
for the given site and with a pupil capacity of 
1,815 and it did that. The Commission has not 
shown that it could have been done in any 
better way. 

In its discussion of sites the Commission 
calmly says that streets should be closed if nec 
essary to provide larger sites. This is a truly 
rural approach to the problem. There have been 
a few exceptional cases in outlying undeveloped 
sections of the city where streets have been 
closed to provide larger school sites, but to do 
that in the closely built-up sections is obviously 
not practicable. 

In the comments on Public School 43 Man- 
hattan, the Commission again says that the 
“basic faults of the scheme” are “all traceable 
to the restricted area of the site.” The actual 
dimensions of the s'te on which this building was 
erected are: “Beginning at the N.W. corner of 
Amsterdam Avenue and 129th Street and running 
West on 129th Street, 335’ 6”; thence N., 199 
1134” to West 130th Street; thence E. on West 
130th Street, 144° 10”; thence S., 74° 11°; 
thence E., 200’ 0” to Amsterdam Avenue; thence 
S. on Amsterdam Avenue, 124’ 11” to the point 
of beginning. This makes an L-shaped lot with 
frontages on three streets. The entire block on 
which the site is located is approximately 200 ft 
from north to south and 435 ft. from east to 
west. The balance of the block is entirely built 
up with large tenement houses 

The Commission submits an alternate outline 
p'an for a site 504 ft. wide and 200 ft. deep 
Note that this myth‘cal site is longer than the 
city block on which the building is located 
There was another condition here which the 
Commission calmly ignores: There was an old 
schoolhouse on a large part of the site which 
had to be kept intact and in use until the first 
section of the new building was completed and 
occupied. The old bu'lding was then demolished 
and the second section built. 

The alternate outline p'an shows a_ building 
with its major axis running east and west with 
three short wings on the north side and three 
long wings on the south side and circular light 
wells at the center of the intersection of the 
major axis and the axes of the wings. It also 
submits a part plan showing one of these inter- 
sections with a light well of glass blocks and 
a rotary corridor around it, forming a rotary 

(Continued on page 62) 
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@ Beautiful, streamlined design is the first characteristic 
of the new, safe International school buses . . . modern 
beauty that appeals alike to parents, children, drivers, and 
school boards. But beauty is only what you see at first 
glance. More important features are hidden under the 
hood and beneath the gleaming metal of the sturdy, com- 
fortable bodies. And at every point International quality 
rewards those who look for it. 

The requirements of modern traffic have been given 
full consideration by International school bus designers. 
Powerful new engines give fast acceleration. Hydraulic 
brakes bring loaded buses to a quick, smooth stop. Full 
vision, convenient controls, and easy steering are other 
International features of importance. Ask us for com- 
plete information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SIMPLIFY PROGRAMS 


and pass all classes on time without confusion 
Standard Electric Auto- 
matic Reset Program System. Every secondary 
clock is automatically 
Master Clock once every hour. 
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PROTECT LIVES and PROPERTY 


Alarm System —the de- 
pendable supervised system. If your buildings 
are unprotected, write or wire for complete 
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SAVE TIME 


in issuing instructions to teachers by 
installing a Standard Electric Telephone 
System. Efficient and simple in con- 
struction requiring practically no service 
whatever 


MAKE STUDY OF 
ELECTRICITY 
MORE INTERESTING 


with Standard Electric Distribution 
Panels. Conveniently distributes vari- 
ous voltages to tables and _ benches 
permitting a wide variety of experi- 
ments simultaneously 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 





(Continued from page 60) 
crossing of the main corridor and the wing 
corridors, with four stairways with ther axes 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the corridor axes 
The stairs all enter into the rotary corridor; the 
doors to them are about 30 ft. apart; a danger- 
ous congestion point in a fire dr.ll. The circular 
feature causes a great deal of waste space taken 
up in irregular-shaped closets and dark and use 
less alcoves. The coefficient of light transmission 
of glass blocks is approximately 80.per cent when 
they are clean and much less than that when 
they are dirty, so the daylighting of this scheme 
leaves something to be desired. Glass blocks cost 
about twice as much per square foot as regular 
wall construction with windows, and a glass 
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Plan of Rotary Corridor Proposed by 
Commission. 


block wall would require additional heating and 
mechanical ventilation. This part plan makes a 
pretty drawing, but the scheme would be costly, 
is not very practical, and does not meet the 
building-code requirements for exit facilities 

In the comment on Public School 49 Brooklyn 
the Commission says, “the basic faults of the 
general scheme” have been eliminated because 
in this case the site, in what is known as the 
Williamsburgh Housing Project, is adequate. The 
Commission submitted two alternate plans in 





building outline only which it c'aims have 
decided advantages, but s.nce they have not 
developed these alternates there is nothing to 
show that these would meet the needs of the 
s¢ hool 

In the comment on the Jane Addams Indus 
trial High School, the Commission finds the 
“basic faults’ to be insufficient outdoor play 
ground and the fourth story on the Tinton 
Avenue w-ng. It attributes them to the restricted 
area of the site. It submits an alternate plan in 
building ouline only but nothing to show that 
it would meet the needs of the school 


A High-School Criticism 

In the comment on the Lafayette High School 
Brooklyn, the Commission says: “The _ bas: 
faults are due to the arrangement of the plan, 
and gives them as follows: “excessive height ot 
the building, location of the girls’ gymnasium 
in the fourth story location of the auditorium 
so that it cannot be isolated from the rest of 
the building when it is used for public purposes 
and inadequate natural lighting of the aud‘torium 
and the girls’ gymnasium.” 

In regard to the fourth story and the location 
of the girls’ gymnasium there, the Commission 
has the rural and suburban point of view. I 
have expressed my opinion about the fourth 
story previously in this article. The criticism 
about the location of the aud torium is fair 
Auditoriums in public schoolhouses are being 
used more and more for community purposes, 
and it is usually possible to plan a build’ng so 
that the auditorium can be isolated; I agree 
with the Commission that this should be done 
Concerning the daylighting of the auditorium 
and the girls’ gymnasium, I think that the 
criticism is a little far-fetched. While both of 
these rooms are daylighted from narrow courts, 
the girls’ gymnasum is on the top floor and 
window sills are about 13 ft. below the top of 
the court walls, which should give ample daylight 
The daylighting of the auditorium is not so 
mportant if good artificial light is provided 
which ‘s so in this case 


RPTILT TIE Mass. @ Branch Of fices in Principal Cities 


Here again the Commission submits an alte 
nate plan in outline only, and there is nothing 
to show that it would meet the needs of the 
school. It is presumptively for a three-story build 
ing which would occupy more of the site and 
so reduce the playground area. This would also 
increase the cost of excavation and foundations 
\ four-story building has some very definit 
economic advantages over a three-story one. The 
alternate plan, centered on the long axis of the 
site, makes a pretty drawing, but it leaves the 
conditions of the site out of consideration and 
breaks the playground into small pieces. The loca 
tion chosen by the Bureau is much better 


Structural Features 


In regard to structural design the Commission 
questions the use of a live load of 150 pounds 
per square foot in designing gymnasium-floor 
structures and points out that the building code 
requires only 100 pounds per square foot. Build 
ing codes are minimum requirements. When an 
engineer knows what a proposed structure is going 
to be subjected to, he designs to meet that condi- 
tion. Here we have the theory of the Commission 
versus the practical experience of the Bureau 
which has tested the different loadings under 
uctual use, and knows what occurs under them 

The Commission recommends a “resilient floor 
for gymnasiums that will reduce vibration” as 
follows: a 2-in. layer of cork board, 2 by 6-in 
L.L.Y.P. strips laid flat, unfastened, 12 in. on 
centers, then 74 by 4-in. diagonal underfloor, % 
in. apart and nailed to the strips, then a finished 
floor of 1% in. thick, second-grade hard maple 
flooring. This is resilient but it provides excellent 
runways for vermin between the strips, and suffi- 
cient air space to support combustion in case of 
fire. It should never be used in a city schoolhouse 
The New York City building code probably 
would not permit its use. The Bureau’s present 
gymnasium flooring is satisfactory, economical, 
and efficient and is the result of experiments 
covering a long period of time. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The Cutitaniding AChOOl sLALttng é CUCH1IE tH BECALEL 


% No woods to refinish. . . 


% New hammer-test finish .... 


% Every essential adjustment .... 


*% Replaceable tops .. 


. no castings to 
replace. 


no wear, no 
mar, no chip. 


simple, 
foolproof. 


.. quickly, easily, 
inexpensively. 





‘*‘Metal Furniture Since ’97’’ 
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Leading architects and school superintendents who have seen 
the new Royal desk agree that it sets a new standard in school 
seating. They instantly recognize the many new features as a 


truly modern achievement. 


For only in this desk will you see an entirely woodless con- 
struction ... and a specially treated Masonite top that can be 
replaced in a few minutes — at half the cost of merely resurfac- 


ing ordinary wood tops. 


Write now for full details concerning this desk. You will agree 
that it is modern in a practical sense—years ahead of anything 


else on the market. 


MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 


Toronto 


ROYAL METAL 
1144 S. Michigan Avenue 
New York - Los Angeles - 
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Are Your Children Trying 


Abreast of Times 


In School Seats You Used? 


To Keep 


Time has marched along, in the school- 
house, as well as in the home, the factory, 
the office and on the farm. New and better 
teaching methods are in use —new and 
better school seating has been developed — 
watching the health of every child has be- 
come an important part of school manage- 
ment and proper seating is known to be 
vitally important to good health. 


If your schools have seating that was 
installed even 10 to 15 years ago it would 


be well to make a personal inspection to 
see how well suited the seating is to modern 
methods and modern curricula. Old out-of- 
date equipment is likely to interfere with 
the health, as well as the progress, of the 
children in your care. 


Write today for Peabody's Seating Cata- 
log No. 38 and ask for the Peabody Plan 
of School Modernization and program for 
equipment financing. It’s free. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 1, North Manchester, Ind. 





Ne. 260 Steel Movable Desk 





Separate Desk 


and Chair 
No. 302 





No. 220 Recitation Chair 


Goodbye 1908 Seats | Ps 


... until Tomorrow < 


carded 
body's 


May, 1938 





School seats that are mechani- 
- \ 

cally worn out. are unfit pos- i BS 

. a --Qr— 
turally, or not of the right type \ i 

: ca we 

to properly fit into programs of \ - a 
modern teaching should be dis- ) ‘ 


at once. Write for Pea- 
Catalog No. 38 today. 





(Continued from pase 62) 
The Commission agrees in general with the type 
of skeleton steel framing used, but suggests that 
exterior walls be made self-supporting (curtain 
walls). This was studied by the engineers of the 
Bureau some years ago and found not as suitable 
as the method now in use 
Two patented types of floor construction are 
recommended for the ostensible reason that they 
will reduce the thickness of the floor systém and 
so effect an economy by reducing the cubage ot 
the building. This can be effective only if the 
duplex type of stair is eliminated and the story 
heights are reduced. These types of floor systems 
are considerably more expensive than the rein 
forced cinder concrete slab used by the Bureau 
and which is not covered by patent 
Criticism is made of the Bureau’s method otf 
finishing ceilings with furring, lath, and plaster 
This produces a smooth ceiling and permits exact 
spacing of the light fixtures. The Commission 
suggests four other methods as follows: (1) 
Using plywood forms to get smooth concrete slab 
and beam soffits and finishing with paint. This 
was tried years ago. We found that plywood 
does not produce smooth concrete, but it leaves 
the grain of the wood on the surface of the con- 
crete. We found two other materials that were 
very much better, but the result was nevertheless 
unsatisfactory. (2) Leaving the soffits of the 
beams and floor slabs exposed and finishing them 
with a heavy coat of acoustical paint. This is new 
and experimental. It is patented and cannot, 
therefore, under the city charter, be specified to 
the exclusion of other methods. The acoustical 
efficiency of heavy paint is very doubtful. (3) 
Plastering directly on the soffits of slabs and 
beams with three coats, that is, a bond coat, a 
brown coat, and a white finish coat. This was 
tried years ago and was found unstable; the bond 
coat cannot be depended on to hold the plaster 
in place. There was much falling plaster —a 
serious matter in occupied classrooms. (4) Finish 
ing the soffits of slabs and beams with a bond 


coat and a brown coat of plaster and applying 
acoustical tile to the brown coat. This has the 
same weakness as the preceding one; the bond 
plaster is not dependable and further, acoustical 
t.le is expensive and is not needed in classrooms 

The spacing of the interior columns in the 
standard type of construction in use by the 
Bureau is 28 ft. 6 in. The Commission recom 
mends introducing additional columns to cut the 
span of the girders approximately in half, and 
permit the use of shallower girders of lighter 
weight. They claim that in the case of Public 
School 166 Queens, it would effect a saving of 
fifty tons of steel. It would effect some saving in 
tonnage of steel but not as much as fifty tons. It 
would increase the cost per ton of steel erected 
because of the larger number of pieces to be 
fabricated and handled in erection. There would 
also be the added cost of fireproofing and founda- 
tions for the added columns and the additional 
cost of plaster finishing at all the additional angles 
caused by the added columns. When the cost of 
all these items is computed, the indicated saving 
in money will be relatively small. The principal 
objection, however, is that the playrooms in the 
first story would be thickly studded with columns 
detracting from its usefulness and appearance. 
and there would be unsightly projection of 
columns in the classrooms and corridors of the 
upper floors 


The Duplex Stairs 


The Commission sharply criticizes the use of 
the duplex type of stairs. Its objections are “ex- 
cessive story height, traffic distribution, appear- 
ance, and rake of stairs.” This type of stair has 
been in use in New York City schoolhouses since 
about 1900. Its use was brought about by the 
great need for saving space in planning on small 
sites. The fact that it was necessary to increase 
the story heights was in its favor because the 
higher ceilings provide better daylighting of class- 
rooms and corridors and the cubage of air per 
pupil 


A closer study than the Commission has made 
will show that the story heights are not exces- 
sive because they provide the required ratio ol 
air space per pupil in the cheapest form of build- 
ing cubage. If the story heights are reduced, the 
floor area of the classrooms must be increased or 
the pupil capacity decreased to get the required 
ratio. 


‘For instance, the Commission takes Public School 1066 
Queens, and computes the “excess cubage’’ due to duplex 
stair i tollows 

Floor Area o 
Bldg Cubs 
sq. ft. in jt Height Feet 
Two duplex stairs 12,900 60 774,000 
Four single stairs 13,500 54 729,000 
Excess cubage for 

duplex stairs 45.000 

Now let us see what actually happens. With a story 
height of 15 ft. 1 in. in cubic feet of air space per 

24’x28'x13.5’ 
pupil is approximately 189 cu. It 
48 
With a story height of 13 ft. 62 in. the cubic feet of air 


24'x28’x12’ 
space per pupil is approximately 165 cu. It 
48 

The Commission recommends 200 cubic feet of alr 
space per pupil. The Bureau comes pretty close to that 
with 189 cu. ft. Now in order to retain the 189 cu. It 
per pupil if the story heights are lowered to 13 ft. 6% in., 
t will obviously be necessary to increase the floor area 0! 
each classroom. Retaining the present width of classroom, 
t would require the classrooms to be about 31 ft. 6 In 
ong : 

The required additional cubic space per classroom would 
be (189-165) . 48 1152 cu. ft. As there are 37 
classrooms in Public School 166, the total for these 
rooms would be 37 X 1152 = 42,624 cu. ft. Lengthen- 
ing the classrooms to get the required cubic air space pet 
pup would require also the lengthening of the adjacent 
corridors. Taking as a minimum one half the width ol 
a corridor with the length of each classroom, we find the 
increased cubage in corridors caused by lengthening the 
classrooms to be 

” x“ (31.5’-28’) «K 12’ K 37 = 4,995 cu. ft 


(Continued on page 66) 
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IF YOU WANT THEM TO BELIEVE—SHOW THEM 


CHILDREN of all ages will believe the evidence of their own eyes when words alone only bring 
doubting puckers to their foreheads. That's the reason so many schools supplement courses with 
BALOPTICON projected pictures. Such pictures furnish the proof children, who are natural 
doubters, demand. 

B & L BALOPTICONS have been designed and built to meet the most exacting requirements. 
Models are available in a wide range of prices to meet every still projection need—for use with lan- 
tern slides, films, clippings, photographs or actual specimens. All measure up to the highest optical 
standards and are built so ruggedly that the permanence of your investment is assured. Write today 


for Catalog E-11. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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, | Above, Model KOSB Balopticon for 
; both lantern slide and opaque projec- 
f tion. Designed for use with a trans- 


..1. WE MAKE OUR OWN GLASS TO FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON Bal lucent screen. 
INSURE STANDARDIZED PRODUCTION ORTHOGON LENSES AND 6 &L FRAMES... 
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A New H-W FEATURE... Ad justa 


Aca. Heywood-Wakefield is first to develop 


and introduce a sound, practical feature ... this 
time, an adjustable foot for H-W Movable Furni- 


ture. 


By a simple turn of the threaded 


foot, (shown in sketch at lower left) any 
unevenness of floor due to warping, 


atmospheric conditions, 


or other 


causes, is at once compensated! 
Thus, it is easy to maintain at all 
times a rigid, level bearing on the 





Gchool Furniture 


(Continued from page 64) 


The Commission states that it prefers “single 
stairs remotely located.” In a drawing labeled 
“Suggested improvements in plan arrangement of 
P.S. 166 Queens” it shows two sets of single 
stairs close alongside of each other in two sep- 
arate locations. In a drawing labeled “Proposed 
rotary crossing of double classroom wing for a 
building on a 200-ft. block,” it shows a group 
of four single stairs all entered from the rotary 
crossing with the entrance doors to the stairways 
approximately 30 ft. apart. A worse condition 
for producing confusion in a rapid dismissal can 
hardly be imagined. This is inconsistent and a 
little amusing. 

It described the duplex stair as “poorly lighted 
with natural light, unsanitary, congested, and in- 
stitutional in appearance.” The only truth in that 
statement refers to institutional appearance and 
since a public school is obviously an institution, 
objections to institutional appearance of any of 
its parts are simply pseudo-aesthetic twaddle 

The duplex stairs have a rise of 6.9 in. and a 
run of 10 in. The Commission points to the gen 
eral practice of a 6-in. rise and an 11%-in. tread 
in elementary schoolhouses and a 6%%-in. rise and 
an 11-in. tread in high schools. These proportions 
are purely empirical; they are not based on any 
scientific data. Experience is a very good guide 


Then adding this to the required additional cubage 
the classrcoms we have 42.624 plus 4.995 cu. ft 
which is 47,619 cu. ft. which w ipes out the Commission 
ndicated “‘exce of 45,000 cu. ft The exigencies 
planning would f the rooms are lengthened. requive 
more cubage in the arious auxiliary rooms. so the above 
figures can be taken as the minimur Also the larger 
classrooms would require i much larger site than the 
present one. No economy is indicated in this 

It may be that the (¢ missior computation is based 
on 40 pupil-stations in a ASSTOr The number of pupils 
n a classroom is a matter { hool administrators t 
decide. If the classroom cay s to be reduced to 4¢ 
then the building will require at least 6 additional class 
rooms and a very much large te. This is still no economy 


floor with Heywood-Wakefield 
Movable School Furniture. 
May we tell you in detail 
about this and many other 
exclusive H-W construction 
advantages? 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER, MASS. 


Established 1826 


in this matter and as the 6.9-in. rise and 10-in 
tread have been in use in New York City school- 
houses for many years without causing accidents 
or complaints of discomfort it is evident that 
they are suitable. Incidentally it is an easier 
stair than is usually found in homes and apart 
ment houses 


Standard Specifications 

The Commission does not approve of the use 
of standard specifications. The Bureau has used 
them since about 1920, in printed form for each 
of the major divisions of the work, such as Gen 
eral Construction, Plumbing and Drainage, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, Electric Work, and Furni 
ture, and other equipment. A set of amendments 
is written for each individual job 

The use of standard specifications has many 
advantages over the writing of a separate specifi 
cation for each building. Since there are many 
things alike in all schoolhouses the use of a 
standard specification with amendments for each 
job saves a great deal of time and printing ex 
pense. It also minimizes the chances for errors 
and omissions. The use of standards effects ma 
terial economies. The specification is not a fixed, 
immutable document but one that is constantly 
growing to keep pace with progress. The use of 
standard specifications is by no means peculiar 
to the Bureau but it is quite general in large 
public as well as private agencies 

Experience is the final test in matters like this 
and the Bureau’s experience in the use of stand 
ard specifications has been wholly satisfactory as 
is evidenced by the fact that very few variations 
by way of extras appear in the records of the 
Bureau as a result of misunderstanding of insuffi 
ciency of specifications. The Bureau’s record will 
show very favorably when compared with the 
experience of architects in private practice. 

The Commission recommends “that considera- 
tion be given to the placing of lockers in cor 
ridors.” Such lockers are to take the place of 
classroom wardrobes. In 1904 or thereabout re 
presentatives of the New York City Board of 


i 





\ 


Education, the Fire Department, and the Build- 
ing Bureau of New York City held a series oi 
conferences for the purpose of making. the New 
York City schoolhouses safe in case of fire. They 
drafted a set of ‘Fire Protection Rules”? which 
were adopted. Among them was a provision tor 
the elimination of all wardrobes and lockers in 
corridors. A large proportion of the fires in 
schoolhouses originate in pupils’ wardrobes and 
lockers. Corridor lockers are at the present time 
usually made of metal and are noninflammable, 
but the materials stored in them is often highly 
combustible. A fire in them can quickly fill a 
corridor with smoke and then you have the ma- 
terial for starting a disastrous panic 

The Commission’s recommendation on mechan- 
ical equipment are generally for cheaper installa 
tions. It is evident that the Commission’s engineers 
have not had the experience in maintenance 
and the observation of use and operation that 
the technicians of the Bureau have had, to! 
much of the criticism is leveled at materials and 
methods adopted by the Bureau to meet known 
operating condit‘ons and to keep down main- 
tenance costs 





There are, however, two things in the recom- 
mendations that I am in accord with. The first 1s 
the use of wall-hung radiators in place of the 
floor radiators now in use. Such wall radiators 
would materially improve the appearance of the 
classrooms. The second is to reduce the size of 
the unit-ventilator casings and take in the air 
supply under the window sill instead of above it 
as now. This would also materially improve ‘the 
appearance of the classrooms and increase the 
amount of davlight 

The Commission ends its report with 32 pages 
of excerpts from “A Survey of Toilet Facilities 
in New York City Schools” made by the Bureau 
of Reference, Research. and Statistics of the 
Board of Education. There is no general agree- 
ment among school administrators and architects 
as to the proper ratio of toilet fixtures to pupils 
in a schoolhouse. and while the Commission de 
votes considerablé space to the question it does 
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not throw any new light on it. The Bureau in 
1917 made a survey which is the basis of the 
present ratio of toilet fixtures to pupils. Since no 
congestion has been observed or reported where 
these ratios were used, it can be assumed that 
they are satisfactory 

The Commission recommends the installation 
of additional facilities for hand and face washing 
This would be good if the pupils could be effec 
tively taught to use them. The lavatories that 
have been installed are seldom used, and the 
fittings are often damaged by pupils. This condi 
tion is not peculiar to New York City 

The Commission recommends the use of wall 
hung water closets in place of the floor-outlet 
type. The Bureau had adopted the wall-hung 
water closet before the Commission was ap 
pointed, but it was not used in some of the 
buildings the Commission inspected 

In conclusion: The report of the Commission 

a disappointment to me. I had hoped for an 
objective approach to the problems of schoolhous 
ng in a large city, but find that the approach 
was strongly subjective. Many of the Commis 
sion’s comments and criticisms are trivial, some 
ire impractical, and few are constructive. The 
report indicates a lack of a thorough knowledge 
if the New York City building code and of some 
of the cardinal principles of safety in school 
housing in a large city. Many of the recommenda 
tions deal with matters that are solely in the 
province of the school administrator and many, if 
carried out, would increase the cost of main- 
tenance 

It does not appear that the Commission realizes 
that planning a schoolhouse for a. large city 
presents a somewhat different problem from that 

planning a rural or suburban schoolhouse 

rheir approach to their appointed task has been 
truly oral. They have objected strongly to stand 
irdization, but often bolster up their recom 
mendations by referring to “standard practice.’ 
Most of these standard practices have no scien- 
tific basis; they have become “standard” mostly 
because they have been used 
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” Give Them KEWAUNEE Furniture 
‘ -then Watch Their Work Improve 


TEACHERS HANDLE CLASSES MUCH EASIER 


STUDENTS GRASP INSTRUCTION 


Kewaunee Engineers and Designers have created 


furniture that now makes possible more efficient 
teaching, better class work by students and more 
economical use of floor space in Laboratories, 
Home Economics and Vocational Training class 
rooms. Your class rooms, equipped with this modern 
furniture, will handle more students at a time, be 
available for use every period and make it easier 


for a teacher to handle large classes 





Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 





Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 


The work of no individual and no organization 
is ever 100-per-cent efficient; there is always 
room for improvement. This is a truism that also 
applies to the Bureau. There are ways in which 
the work of the Bureau can be improved, as I 
have pointed out. Criticism of the work of any 
individual or organization to be valuable must 
be objective and constructed and predicated on a 
thorough knowledge of facts and conditions 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Waupaca, Wis. The school board has voted 
to cut in half the scheduled salary increases for 
teachers. A salary schedule was adopted a year 
ago, which proposed increases in salary, to be 
spread over a three-year period. The board has 
raised its summer-school requirements, insisting 
that teachers not only have accredited summer 
school attendance once every three years, but 
stipulating what school shall be attended, and 
what work must be taken. 

@ Sturgis, Mich. The board of education has 
announced an increase in the salaries of teachers 
for the next year. The increase which amounts to 
6 per cent, makes a total raise of 30 per cent in 
salaries within the past four years. 

¢ Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
approved the recommendations of Supt. W. B 
Appleton, relative to the elect’'on of teachers, 
ind has voted to restore the salary schedule as 
of 1928. The new schedule places the minimum 
salary of women at $1,000, and men at $1,400 

¢ Trumbull, Conn. The contracts of twenty 
teachers have been renewed for the next year, 
with salary increases to be paid in accordance 
with a schedule placed in effect in 1936 

¢ East Haven, Conn. The board of education 
has voted to insert a clause in the teachers’ con 
tracts that the new salary schedule will be 
effective provided the funds are available. Under 
the proposed schedule, the min mum salary for 
an elementary teacher without a degree will be 


$950, and for one having a degree $1,000. The 


minimum for high-school teachers is $1,000, with 


QUICKER 


To assist you or your architect in selecting the 
kind of furniture that will serve your purposes best, 
Kewaunee offers, without cost to you, the services 
of a Kewaunee Engineer. He can help you avoid 
costly mistakes and supply the very latest informa- 
tion on this specialized type of furniture. 


WRITE FOR KEWAUNEE PRICES 


Kewaunee has made this better equipment avail- 
able to all schools by efficient production under 
ideal conditions. Write for specifications and pfices 
on furniture your school needs. Learn how your 
school can have this finer furniture, at prices within 
its reach 


LABORATORY 


FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Ev:nston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


increases of $50. Teachers at present receiv-ng 
$1,000 will receive $1,100 beginning with 1938 
@ Morrison, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule, which calls for 
increased education and increases in salary 
through years of service. The new schedule is 
intended to encourage teachers to remain in the 
local schools 

@ Monroe, La. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution, calling for the restoration 
of the pay of teachers to the twelve-month basis 
of six years ago. The restoration has been made 
possible due to revenues which have been derived 
from a two and one-half mill tax levy approved 
by the voters last October 

4 Anderson, Ind. New contracts will be given 
to teachers, calling for increases in salary for 
the next year. A committee of the teachers’ 
association has presented a proposal to the board, 
providing for a standardized salary scale. 

¢@ Newton, Mass. Supt. J. E. Warren has given 
a report on step-rate increases in salaries to 
teachers this year. He points out that elimination 
of these increases would not permit a very large 
saving, since only 38 per cent of the teachers 
receive these increases. The remaining 62 per 
cent have already attained the maximum salaries 
for their positions 

@ Wakefield, Mass. The school board has 
restored the 10 per cent salary cut to the teachers 
The restoration is retroactive to January, 1938 

¢ Uxbridge, Mass. The teachers’ association 
has presented a petition to the school board, 
asking that the pay checks be distributed 52 
weeks of the year instead of bimonthly over 
a period of forty weeks. The teachers believe it 
more convenient to receive smaller checks and 
to have them distributed so that they will receive 
some income during the vacation period 

¢ Highland Park, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has approved the suggestion of the classroom 
teachers’ association, providing for physical ex- 
aminations for all teachers and school employees 
The examinations will be made by reputable phy- 
sicians, who will certify their health 
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Don't Ruy Any Renches yee 


Until You See 


The steel bench illustrated shows the 


is of steel, finished in olive green. The drawer units are 
finished in natural birch to match the 214" thick edge 
grain maple top. This is the ideal, long-life bench for 


manual training departments. 





with 


newest 


This New Steel Bench 


See the 
Training Benches ... the Hamilton 
Steel Bench ... before you buy. It has 
the strength and rigidity of steel. Built 


and best in Manual 


all-welded skyscraper construc- 
tion. Diagonal steel braces are welded 
to the heavy steel channel frame at the 
sides and back. It is built to last ... the 


lifetime table for the Manual Training 


Department. 


No. 1B-2103 
Storage Unit. Other drawer arrangements are avyail- 
able in both single and double-sided benches. 


Frame 


Two Rivers 


Write today for full in- 


formation. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 


Authorized Representatives in all principal cities 


Wisconsin 





THE SCHOOL JANITOR AND THE 
TAXPAYER 


James F. Quigley, Janitor, Lake Bluff School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


The relation between the taxpayer and the 
school janitor is not very complex, but it has 
many sides to it which are not generally under- 
stood by either the taxpayer or the janitor. 

Few citizens realize that the school janitor has 
charge of one of the biggest investments of the 
taxpayers’ money. Let us visualize any number 
of men that invest several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in some splendid building. How careful they 
would be about the kind of men they would 
put in charge of it, and how much consideration 
they would show him. But the school janitor is 
only thought of as a “sweeper and duster”; that 
is how he is classed by many people in the com- 
munity. 

Let us consider for a moment what his re- 
sponsibilities and duties are. He has charge of the 
upkeep of this big investment. He must see that 
it is kept clean and sanitary, that it does not 
depreciate in any way, that the walls, floors, 
furniture, everything in the building is kept up 
to a high standard, and above all that the whole 
building is safe and sanitary. Just think what this 
means to your children. He is the one that must 
fight germs and microbes, see that everything the 
child comes in contact with is sanitary. The jani- 
tor has the health and safety of vour child in the 
hollow of his hand. 


Personal Contact with Children 


Does the citizen also realize that a school jani- 
tor must be something more than the custodian 
of public property? His personality and charac- 
ter are factors which cannot be underestimated. 
He comes in personal contact with children many 
times a day; he must know and love children. 
In fact, to be a good janitor he must be a stu- 
dent of human nature 


This notes only a few of the duties and re 
sponsibilities of the school j#nitor. As a rule, he 
belongs to the same lodge, goes to the same 
church, the same clubs, has the same interest in 
the community as the taxpayer that he works 
for. In fact, his responsibilities are manifold and 
never ending. He must be alert, watchful, and 
helpful. 

Thus, the school janitor is the man to whom 
the citizenship not only entrusts a large invest- 
ment but to whom it entrusts for some hours 
cach day the care of an army of children 

The superintendent, the school board. and the 
janitor, in order to insure the best results. must 
work in co-operation. There must be mutual trust 
and respect between them. The janitor can con- 
tribute his share by performing his duties in such 
a way that the building is above reproach. Also 
by his manner of living, he must be able to com- 
ply with the standards of his community 

No one can belittle the business acumen or 
ability of Henry Ford. He said, “I pay my 
sweeper as much as my mechanic because his 
work is just as important to my success because 
of fire hazard and sanitation, and because he 
must live and put away money to keep him in 
his old age.”’ That type of man must be carefully 
considered if you want your school taken care of 
in such a way that the taxpayer will get value 
received for the money they must invest in the 
work of the janitor. That is why I do not think 
that every Tom, Dick, and Harry should be a 
janitor in your schools 

The principal, the teacher, and the janitor. too, 
must serve co-operatively. The part of the jani- 
tor’s work in relation to the principal and the 
teacher is a very hard word picture to make, not 
only by the work he must do for them but be- 
cause of his daily association with them 

He must maintain a delicate balance between 
courtesy and familiarity and any deviation from 
the line may cause him trouble. The janitor must 
co-operate in every way with the principal; when 
he ceases to do so. all the principal has left is 
the man, the workman is gone 


And now a word about the teacher and the 
janitor. Let us assume that the janitor has com- 
pleted his work of sweeping and dusting in a satis- 
factory manner. The home room of every teacher 
has its own individual characteristics and it is the 
duty of the janitor to study and know each room. 
As I have already stated, each room is a reflex of 
the teacher who occupies it, and the janitor must 
know how the teacher wants it to look, how she 
wants the furniture, her personal desk, or a 
flower in the window. In fact, he must know the 
atmosphere of the room so as not to destroy the 
home feeling that the teacher has built up for 
herself. 

The janitor’s courtesy and willingness to do 
what is expected of him should never fail and 
with his work well done, he wi!l have the satis- 
faction of knowing he has accomplished some- 
thing worth while. It is not my intention to 
glorify the janitor or his job, only to bring out 
the fact that his work carries with it a responsi- 
bility and a dignity, that he is more than a mere 
“sweeper and duster.” 


KANSAS JANITOR-ENGINEER SCHOOLS 


Mr. Laurence Parker has announced the final 
program for the Kansas_ Janitor-Engineer 
Schools, to be held in Wichita, June 6 to 10, 
in Topeka, June 13 to 17, and in Hays, June 
20 to 24. 

The janitor-engineer schools are conducted 
jointly by the Kansas State Board of Vocational 
Education, the Wichita and Topeka public 
schools, and the Fort Hays State College. 
Director Laurence Parker, of Pittsburg, is 
assisted by three large faculties in housekeeping, 
heating and ventilation, and first aid. 

At the general sessions, there will be lectures 
by recognized authorities on fire prevention, 
sanitation, illumination, and electrical theory and 
practice, also addresses by leading schoolnren 


of Kansas. There wll be exhibits by the leading 
manufacturers and dealers in janitor-engineering 
equipment and supplies 
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Ahh, ta bad the ideal 


sobaul floor-cddlinien cee 


fe) ae Sealex Linoleum 


bt bard are the requirements for the 
ideal school floor? Cleanliness? Sealex 
Linoleum has a perfectly smooth, sanitary 
surface with. no cracks to harbor dirt or 
germs. Quiet? The sound-deadening quali- 
ties of Sealex is unsurpassed by any other 
type of floor. | , 
Economy’ Moderate in first cost, Sealex 
Linoleum will stand up year after year 


under the most punishing foot trathc. And 


stimiiiiiii MVM 


: Bd = 


it never needs costly refinishing! And, 
remember, in the wide range of Sealex 
patterns there is an appropriate floor for 
any school area. Truly, Sealex Linoleum 
seems made-to-order for school use. 
Installed by authorized contractors, 
Sealex Linoleum carries a guaranty bond 
fully covering your investment. Write for 


full derails nou. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN_ IN¢ KEARNY, N. J 


SEALEX LINOLEUM 


TRADEMARA REGISTERED 


( a | /( ‘all. 





Sealex Veltone and Plain Linoleums have been skilfully combined to create this kindergarten floor in the Washington School. St. Joseph, Mich, 
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New Fashions 


in textbooks call for even greater care in 
writing and editing. They are distinguished 
by better printing and more colorful bind- 
ings. The durability of these books is assured 
by the almost universal selection of Binders 
Board for their covers. 


It will pay you to be certain that this tough, 
dense board is used for the covers of all 
books on your approved lists. We suggest 
that you add this clause to all book orders— 






"Books to be bound in Binders 
Board made according to Com- 
mercial Standard CS50- 34.” 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 


C. L. LLOYD, Secretary 


Chanin Building New York City 


MEMBERS 







NEWS OF SCHOOL 


OFFICIALS 

Conrrey, who has been president 
board of education of 
has announced his retirement 
Confrey took an active 
to education 


Winchendon Mass 


BATES as vice-president 


broad-minded 
He was twice elected president of the 
In filling that office he 


Illinois School- 


Board Association showed marked 


organization of 


Boyp as president, and 
HILLMAN as clerk 


vice-president 
Herpert HorrMan 


vice-president Public-School 


in Riverside 


organized with the election of G 
Ic€ president 


school board at 


has been 


Philadelphia 


Joun PARKER 


school board at 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 





Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco 
C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
Otter River Mills, Inc., Otter River, Mass. 


Fandango Mills........ Millburn, N, J. 
elected president of the merly a ¢ of the education staff at the Unive 
Minnesota. Dr. Douglass succeeds Dr. M. R. 1 
Framingham, Mass.. has re who has become head of the Department of Edu 
as president; CLARENCE Pennsylvania State Colle ce 
Dr. FRANK A. McGAULEY @ Mr. R Wuite has been elected president 


school board 
Starrorp has been elected president of the @ Mr. Lot 
dent of the 


Mass., has recrganized @ Mr tI 


president, and ArtHuR | school board 


at Ludlow. Mass 
is H. McAtoon has been re-elected 
scheol board at North Andover, Mass 


SmitH has been elected president 


at Andover, Mass. Ermer J. Grover 


elected secretary 


@ The board of education of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. has @ SUP! 


J QOas of Bessemer Mich has 
ee I NIHOUSEN as elected for another tern 
SACKMAN as Vice-pres dent @ Mr. Ss Happock has been elected superintendent 
as clerk-treasurer. The other members of schools Americus, Ga. He succeeds J. E. Mathis 


E. C. Ciirrorp, and who is retiring at the close of the school year in 
@ Dr. Haskett Prvett, business director of the 


been elected president of homa A. and M. College, has been appointed a 
] of the Yearbook Commission for the American Asso 
elected president oi the f School Administrators. He is to present the prot 


of planning and remodeling smal 
been re-elected treasurer of @ Dr. Herman B. Wetts has been appointed pres 


school buildings 


Iowa. Dr. Grorck M of Indiana University, to succeed Dr. William L. Bry 
been elected as new who resigned last June Dr. Wells is the sevent 
university alumnus or former student to become a 
Keokuk lowa has re president is the voungest of eleven presidents 
NORMAN as president have served Indiana University since its 
vice-president 182( 
been elected president « @ The resignation of Dr. Ernest W BUTTERFI! 
lowa ecretary the State Board of Ed tion and 4 
been re-elected as pre oner of Education for Connecticut has been a 
Marblehead, Mass Dr. Butterfield is leaving after nearly eight yea 
has been re-electe ad nistrat head of the State Department ef kd 
Oskaloosa, lowa He went Connecticut fro New Hat é 
been elected preside! ‘ le De l i successor to D Albert B. Me 
@ ihe board Nor Attle t M 
re-elected pres ae electer I Li k H ROOK tI i 
lowa, for her eit Lizzie W. Ga aS secre 
@ Dr. Ricnarp D. Att I ence, | 
elected president eT ipt ted i expert onsuitant Z i 
the next year part-time | the United States Office of Ed 
of the board of e Dr. Aller have his headquarte n Pr let 
in the Universitv Hos 1 graduate of Brown University nd ha 
Hines Dr Martin was guidance turer I the graduate I ot Ha 
seven years and becam¢ Boston, and Brown Universities 
@ Dr. Georce H. Reavis ha een appointed 
been elected president of curriculum for the public Cin i 
kland Mass Miss Hetr> lr Reavis was former lire 
State Depart ent of Ed ator 
recent 4 @ The board at Barre Ma as re 
Education and Tea th t ction of | W PRATT a presidet 
Ca . .RLI Ri , 
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The Preservation and Protection of School Books 


NOW IN USE is More Important Than Ever . . 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Will extend the service of Your books 2 to 3 years 
thus postponing rebinding and replacement expense 


BUY HOLDEN — SAVE BOOKS — SAVE MONEY 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles C. Holden, President 








School Board News 





¢ Rock Island, Ill The board of education has 
begun plans ior the new adm.nistrat.ve oilices on 
the first floor of the Manual Arts Building. wh.-ch 

adjacent to the Central Intermediate Schoo! 
rhe construction work will cost $15,500. New 
juarters will be provided for the superintendent, 
the business manager, the supervisors, the clerks, 
and will include storage space for the school de 
partment. The office su‘tes of the superintendent 


and of the business manager will be air condi 
ioned so that these executives and their clerks 
may work in cooled rooms during the hot vaca 


tion season 
4 Atlanta, Ga 


proved a 


The board of education has ap 
program of summer schools, prepared 


bY Supt. W. A. Sutton. Abolished fifteen vears 
igo, the summer school will begin this vear on 
June 1 and will be in session for eight weeks 
Daily sessions, from eight until twelve thirty 


clock will be held in six hgh schools and twelve 
el schools 

¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board ha 
ipproved a reorganization of the school svstem 
illing for annual promotions of pupils. Th« 
reorganization will elim nate the ninth-semester 
froup at the high school. Kindergarten 
Will be started on'y in September 


ementary 


classes 


is Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted new rules to govern the use of the 
Wines athletic field. The board reserves the right 
to cancel games if weather conditions prevent 
playing. Refunds will be allowed only for games 
alled off because of weather conditions. Any 
rganization making the rental will be held 
responsible for damages done to equipment. Ap 
Pications for the use of the field must be sent in 
€ven davs in advance of the game. Minimum 
Nar lees must be paid two days in advance 


of the game. Fees for Saturday, holiday, and 
Sunday games will be $25, and the minimum 
charge for night games will be $35 


¢ Fall River, Mass. Supt. H. L. Belisle has 
received a complaint from Frank Allen Wilcox 
Post, of the American Legion, censuring him for 


suggesting a maximum age of 40 for candidates 
for appointment as supervisors of attendance. It 
was charged that the arbitrary age of 40 elimi 
nates many war veterans who sougat the oppor 
tunity to try for the position. 

« The board of directors of the Northern Ken 
tucky School-Board Members’ Association has 
approved a_ teacher-retirement bill now before 
the legislature. It is believed the bill will give the 
teacher security and will permit the retirement of 
teachers who have becom 
age or illness 

@ Lindsay, Calif. The board of education has 
approved a new program, calling for the estab 
lishment of a six-three-three plan of organ‘zation 
The new plan will become effective in September 

¢ Bedford, Ohio. A comprehensive program ot 
safety education has been adopted, based on a 
plan prepared by the National Safety Council 

An 80-page pamphlet has been prepared for class 
room use. Pupils in the schools will take three 
hours of safety instruction in the homerooms each 
week 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion is publishing a monthly bulletin. The publi 
cation is issued at the end of each school marking 
per.od and is carried home by the pupils. The 
content is prepared by a committee of teachers 
and parents, working under the general direction 


ineffic.ent because oj 


of Mr. Benjamin J. Buikema, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, and is intended to develop 
better understanding and appreciation of the 








local schools 

One of the bulletins was entitled “A Message 
From Your Child’s Teacher to You.” Another 
was “What We Would Like to Do For Your 
Child.” A third was “Preparing Your Child For 
His Lifework.” A fourth was entitled “The Grand 
Rapids Schools Are Thinking About Your Child 
as an Individual.” 

4 Burlington, Iowa. The board of education 
has adopted a new rule, eliminating midyear pro- 
motion of classes in the public schools. The 
change affects all students from the fourth grade 
up. The board has voted to conduct a ten weeks’ 
summer school next year for students desiring to 
make up back work. Attendance will be optional 
and will be open to pupils from the grade 4-B up. 

4 Mr. Arthur E. McGlinchey, a member of the 
Lowell, Mass., school committee, proposes a plan 
whereby the headmaster (principal) is to be 
chosen on a competitive basis. He limits the selec- 
tion to Lowell, and exacts a college degree. The 
rat ng would be based upon the following units 
Educational preparation; executive experience, 
professional interest and growth, personal quali 
ties and characteristics, teaching ability and a 
thesis of no less than 500 words on “High-School 
Organization and Administration.” 

@ Covington, Ky. The board of education has 
approved the plans for the new school adminis 


tration building, to be completed at a cost of 
$35,000. The building will be two stories in 
height of modern design 

The basement of the building will house the 


records, the heating plant, the general stock 
supply, and the janitor’s rooms. On the first floor 
are to be located the offices of the superintendent, 
the general office force, the business manager, and 
the professional library. There will also be a wait- 


ing room and an office for the secretary of the 
superintendent. The second floor will house the 
offices of the various supervisors of the school 
system. There will also be an auditorium, with 


a seating capacity of 200. The plans for the build- 
prepared by Mr 
Covington, Ky 


ing were Chester A. Disque, 


architect, of 
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BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners in your classrooms assure that all the pos- 
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tg || BOSTON || 
\ . | SELF FEEDER } 
) C 
| iL 24-3 


BOSTON - | 
SELF FEEDER 
No. 4 


Have Your School 
Supply House Quote 
Prices. 
BOSTON Speed Cutters contain 6 extra cutting edges. These 
clean cutting edges are precision milled, ground, and inspected 


by hand. 6 extra cutting edges extend service by 25‘, over 
ordinary equipment. 


FREE LESSON SHEETS on Lettering, Pen Drawing, Linoleum, 


sible good is gotten from the pencils you purchase. The BOSTON Self Block Printing for your Schools. Send for copies 


Feeder No. 4 illustrated, prevents children from sharpening pencils off C HOWARD HUNT PEN co itis eta 
. "7 amaden, ode 


center. Feeding pressure stops the moment the perfect point is produced 


... avoids waste. Equipped with BOSTON Speed Cutters. Large over 


Manufacturers of BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners ... Speedball Products ... Hunt Pens 


size metal shavings receptacle is a BOSTON feature. Eight of ten School 


Officials personally see that BOSTON Self Feeder No. 4 is specified 
on their supply lists. There are twelve BOSTON models, send for des- B S } © N 


“BOSTON CUTTERS CUT ... THEY NEVER SCRAPE” PENCIL SHARPENERS 


criptive information and catalog. 





@ Iola, Kans. The school administrative offices 
have been moved to the senior-high-school 
building. The building formerly occup‘ed by th« 
offices has been destroyed by fire and will not 
be rebuilt 

4 Wichita Falls, Tex. The board of education 
has begun plans for the construction of a one 
story school admin stration building. The build 
ing will be fireproof and will provide space for 
the offices of the superintendent, the business 
manager, the supervisors, and the director of the 
school cafeteria. 

4 Hattiesburg, Mss The school board has 
obtained a five-acre tract for use as a baseball 
park and playground. The tract is being cleared 
and prepared under a project sponsored by the 
board 

4 Cleveland, Ohio. The Federal Communica 
tions Bureau has granted an application of the 
school board for a school-owned radio broad- 
casting station. The transmitting station will be 
used for classroom broadcasts, lectures, school 
drama, forums, and music courses 

4 Palmer, Mass The school board has adopted 
a policy through which it encourages the widest 
possible use of school buildings by the com 
munity. Every school building is open throughout 
the school year for various types of community 
use. Since 1923, when the high school became 
available, there has been a very wide use of school 
buildings by the people of the town. A good deal 
of extension work is carried on and adult educa 
tion is encouraged. The Hampden County Im- 
provement League regularly uses the school build 
ings. Each week, during the fall and winter 
classes in cooking, sewing, garment making, hem: 


decoration, and care of children are held fer 
women 

¢ Belmont Ma The school board has beeun 
a public forum. The series was opened with 
lecture on “The Place of Recreation in the Com 


munity” by A. R. Wellington 

@ The school boards of Burlington County, N 
J., at their recent convention enjoyed an attend- 
ance of 225 members. T! flicers elected w 





President, Miss Nettie Smith, Bridgeboro; vice Superintendents, Boards of Education, and Trus- 
president, George M. Sleeper, Mount Hoily; tees’; A. P. Walker, of Dade County, discussed 
secretary-treasurer, William \ Donaghy, “Modern Efficiency Methods in School-Business 
Palmyra. Administration’; William E. Thompson, Hills- 
@ Mannington, W. Va. A strike of the h-gh borough County, talked on “Problems of Bond 
school students occurred recently, due to an Retunding and New Construction Financing.” 
order of the school board calling for a shorten Following an open forum on objectives for the 
ing of the school term. The trouble arose be next year, committees were appointed to study 
cause the students requested a longer term the financial situation of the schools with a view 
@ Arlington, Mass. The school board has voted ot suggesting legislation for better financing, and 
to discontinue formal graduation exercises in the to work with the committee of the legislature on 
junior hgh schools. The action was not taken the recodification of the school laws 
as an economy measure, but as an effort to Plans were made for the annual one-day session 
overcome a gap between grades nine and ten for next year 
4 Fairfield, Conn. The board of education has The Association adopted a resolution, calling 
presented recommendations to the board ot upon the legislature to stop passing laws under 
finance for five- and ten-year building programs which delinquent taxes could be settled for prac- 
The plan includes the abandonment of two tically nothing; to readjust the tax assessment 
schools and a change from an eight-grade and methods so as to assure more revenue from local 
hgh-school to a six-grade, junior-high, and sources for the state; and to divert certain taxes 
senior-high-school system now collected for state purposes to the local 
school funds 
FLORIDA SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN The Association also adopted a resolution, fav- 
= oring a four-year term for school-board members, 
TAMPA 
with one member elected the same year as the 
The Florida State Association of County county superintendent, and the other two mem- 
School-Board Members met in the Hillsboro bers two years thereafter, all terms to run four 
Hotel, in Tampa, for their annual meeting on vears 
March 23 and 24. President Brown Whatley, Officers for the next year were elected 4s 
Jacksonville, was in charge follows 
The meeting opened with a banquet on the President, Ira J. Johnson, Winter Park; vice- 
night of March 23, honoring State Superintend president, R. P. Terry, Miami; secretary and 
ent Colin English and President M. W. Carothers treasurer, Carl Widell, West Palm Beach. The 
of the Florida Education Association executive committee is composed of the officers 
Ihe entire day of Thursday, March 24, was ind the following: Brown Whatley, Jacksonvill 
devoted to talks on problems confronting t E. J. Keefe, Tampa, and G. C. Herndon 
school boards of the state. Carl Widell, of Palm Tallahassee 
Beach County, discussed the topic, “Public School At the close of the meeting on Thursday, the 
F'nanrcing’; Allen B. Meek of Pelk Cceunt board members were entertained at a barbeque 
talked on “Methods of Developing Safety in by E. J. Keefe and W. E. Thompson 
School Transportation”; Olin Watts, of Duval The meeting attracted the largest attendance 
County. tock for hs subject Our Changing in recent vears, with one fourth of the board 
School Laws.” members of the state representing more than one 
In the afternoon session, G. C. Herndon, ot half of the counties present to enjoy the program 


Leon County, talked on “Duties and Powers oc! Carl Widell 
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STURTEVANT. 
: Unil Ventilators 


IN DESIGNING unit ventilators, as in teaching, experience is an 
essential ingredient. @ In providing fresh air for classrooms, Stur- 
tevant's seventy-five years of air engineering experience has resulted 
in a Unit Ventilator which has won the approval of school boards 
and architects throughout the country. @ Completely engineered 
and built by Sturtevant, it is your guarantee of the ultimate in 
modern exterior design and efficient, dependable mechanism. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches in 40 principal cities B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 





MADE BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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MAKERS OF VOCATIONAL AND LABORATORY FURNITURE 


= 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Pers MUSKEGON, MICH. 





PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

@ Supt. A. M. Limmer, of Fredericksburg, Tex has 
been re-elected for another term 

@ Supt. Joun Suaw, of Maysville, Ky has been re 
elected for another three-year term 

@ Mr. L. J. Berry has been elected superintendent 
schools at Mesquite, Tex 

@ Supr. W. C. BLaNKENsuip, of Big Springs, Tex 
has been re-elected for another three-year term 

@ Mr. Frank A. Jensen, head of the LaSalle-Peru 
schools, at LaSalle, Ill., is a candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

@ Supt. R. A. Buetr, of Watertown, Wis., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. J. L. Opperr, of LaGrange, Ohio, has an 
nounced his resignation, effective on June 1. Mr. Cppelt 
will enter the Ohio State University in Columbus, where 
he will complete his graduate work leading to the Ph.D 
in education. 

e@ Supt. K. O. Ettincron, of Melvin, Tex., has been 
re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. R. S. SHerrers, of Watervliet, N. Y., has been 
re-elected for his twelfth year 

@ Supt. E. E. Kwnicnut, of Elsie, Mich., has been 
elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. L. C. Taytor, of Livermore, Ky., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Mr. Stuart OpeNtaAnper has been elected superit 
tendent of schools at Holt, Mich. He succeeds Titus W 
@ Supt. L. A. Packarp, of Port Huron, Mich., ha 
been re-elected for a three-year term 

@ Supt. R. A. Pepren, of Little Rock, lowa, has bee 
re-elected for the next year 

@ Supt. Wittis WINKLER f Tro Ohio, has beer 
elected for a three-year term, with an increase in salar 
@ Supt. Eart H. Bascock f Grand Haven, Mict 


has been elected president of the Michigan Educa 
Association, following its annual meeting in Lansing 

@ Mr. Cuartes I STEPHENSON, of Sheffield, Mass 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Peppere 

@ Supt. J. M. Pearson, of Louisville, Miss.. has bee 
re-elected for a three-vear ter 

@ Mr. W. H. MarsHatt has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Belle e K He icceeds | if Gillig 
who will retire at the end he school vear in June 

@ Mr. E. L. Cusuma { Cedarville. Mich.. has be 
elected superintendent of ools at Richmond 

@ Supt. F. F. Barnes f Waelde Tex.. has been 
re-elected for a fourth t 

@ Dr. Ropert Maurice § AR associate superin- 
tendent of schools of Pittsburg 1 has retired. Dr 


+ «+ you equip the Sheldon way you benefit from our experi- 
ence in building efficient vocational and laboratory furaiture. 
We have spent forty years laying out and equipping school 
laboratories and work-shops. ste 


We do not urge you to buy unproved custom units of ‘ 
equipment. You are able to choose from our large selec- 
tion of proved stock designs. Tested plumbing and elec- 
trical accessories and sturdy construction features and 
materials guarantee you efficient laboratory furniture 
for years to come. 


le The services of our Planning Depart- \| 


eT Uce = ment are always at your disposal. Write 
7 Cin iit lif y a us today for details. No obligation is 
involved. This service is furnished 


without charge to School Officials. 





EARI \. Dimick has been elected to succeed Dr at Jamestown, N Y has announced his resignation 
Sherrard effective at the close of the school year in June. Mr 
@ Supr. R. T. Wuittincnitt, of Hazard, Ky has Persell has been connected with the Jamestown schoo 
been re-elected for a two-year term system for the past thirty-five years 
@ Supt. E. O. Kinsey, of Lake Park, lowa, has been @ KennetH R. Hinkunovuse, of Cimarron, Kans., has 
re-elected for a ninth term been elected superintendent of schools at Caldwel! for 
@ Mr. E. J. Boptey has been elected superintendent the next year 
of schools at Bronson, Mich. He succeeds D. S. Frye @ Mr. J. E. DANtetson has been elected superintendent 
@ Supt. Wirttam K. Davipson, of Jackson, Ky., has of schools at Scobey, Mont 
been re-elected for another year @ Supt. A. R. Gwyn, of Paris, Mo., has been re- 
@ Supt. J. Epcar Prive, of Clay, Ky., has been named elected for his fourth term 
a member of the State Textbook Commission @ Supt. Harry Moore, of Pawhuska, Okla., has been 
@ Supt. R. L. McLean, of Anadarko, Okla., has been re-elected for another year 
re-elected for the next year @ Supr. Ira O. Scott, of Garden City, Kans., has been 
@ Supt. Don W. McCrerrann, of Waverly, N. \ re-elected for his twelfth term 
has been re-elected for another year @ Supt. S. F. Bonney, of Glasgow, Mo., has been re- 
@ Mr. Wirttiam A. Hamm has been recently elected elected for his sixth year 
assistant superintendent of schools in New Yerk City @ Supt. L. A. Pacxarp, of Port Huron, Mich., has been p 
Prior to his election, Mr. Hamm was first assistant and re-elected for a three-year term 
chairman of the social-science department at the Walton @ Supt. O. W. Best, of Pigeon, Mich., has been re- 
High School. He has been connected with the New York elected for the next year r 
City schools for more than twenty years, and will have @ suet. Hupert Arcuer, of Lakeview, Mich., has re- 
charge of high-school supervisory problems signed and will enter the University of Michigan to begin r 
@ Supr. T. E. Osporn, of Burlington, Kans., has been his studies for a Ph.D. degree 
re-elected for another year @ Super. J. Darrett Timmons, of Sebree, Ky has re- ° 
@ Supt. M. D. BLANkKtiNnsuip, of Mobeetie, Tex., has signed and will enter Duke University to pursue a specia 
been re-elected for a two-year tern graduate course in school administration € 
@ Supt. J. K. DeLay, of Palmer, Tex., has been re @ Super. T. R. Wetts, of Pascagoula, Miss., has been 
elected for his sixth term re-elected for another year € 
@ Supt. J. E. Prive, of Clay, Ky., has been re-elected @ Mr. E. Pertey Eaton has been elected superintend 
r the next year. Mr. Pride w ntinue h tudies at ent ot hools at Groveland, Mass { 
Indiana University during the coming summer working @ Super. ( M. Bartrruc, of Iowa Falls, Iowa, has been 
oward an M.A. degree re-elected for a two-year term ‘ 
@ Sup! O. B. DaBNEY of Midway K : eon t @ super. ( H. Spence, of Hebbronville Tex has been 
elected for his ninth year re-elected for a two-year term 
@ Mr. K. R. Cape, formerly principal of the gh schoo @ Supr. R. A. Poppen, of Little Rock, Iowa, has bee 
at Veedersburg Ind has been elected s per ntendent of e-elected 101 a fifth year ' 
schools. He succeeds C. W. Dockins @ Mr. Joun W. Leonnmarpt, of LaGrande, Oreg., has 
@ Supt. I D. Haskew. of Monree. Ge ” a announced his andidacy for the democratic nominatior 
elected for his eighth yea tor state iperintendent of public instruction 
e Mr Cuma D enenens ee ; @ super. E. E. Bartrres, of Henryetta, Okla., has been 
Schos Dit 90 Teeheh WY i te one ot Ps ¢-elected for a filth year 
ge. @ Supt. Mitton Garrison, of Sheridan, Mo., has been 
years, has announced his retirement on June He chaceed » teedene “tere 
suc de I r rthur Schubhert +} 
present pr “ eal of ,4 = gh e. 30 —— . @ SUP! W Norris, of Hayfield lowa is beer 
@ SUP I P. Goopricu f Fond du La W ™ t lected tor anothe ter 
been re-elected for a three-year term , @ St pt. H. F. Davipsem, of Batavia, Iowa, has been 
7 re-elected for a sixth year 
@ Super . R VAN Kieeck, of Norwich, N. ¥ has @ Surt F. W. JaKemMAN, of Toledo. Iowa. has beet 
been re-elected for inother year with in I As ) re-el ed for the next year 
yous See) @ Super. A. L. Knostaucn, of Cassapolis, Mich., has 
@ \ir GEORGI \ Pres superintendent Sf « heer ted for another three-vear tert 
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Nervous tension in a noisy school- almost unlimited range of harmo- rooms—auditoriums—corridors— 
| room destroys concentration... mnious effects. It has high light re- offices and cafeterias. The coupon 
in reflects itself in poor report cards flection—makes seeing easier. will bring you complete information! 
fe in discouraged students and With only occasional vacuum 
a 

acted . : —oe aaa te cei : . . The United States Gypsum Company 

. exhausted teachers. The lasting, cleaning, it stays new. It can be fers afall veuge of materials for seaned 
, effective way to stop noise and _ painted, if desired, without dam- ne, ee See noe oe 
d ‘ ‘ } la nite Acoustica Plaster, Perfatone, 
faulty acoustics in the school is to age to its noise-absorbing ability. Quietone and the USG System of Sound 

. . i ; Insulation. USG acoustical engineers are 

apply Acoustone*—the beautiful Investigate Acoustone for your class- at your service for special consultation. 

USG travertine-like acous- 

- tical tile. 


United States Gypsum Company 


300 WEST ADAMS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Acoustone produces sure, 
scientifi cally pre-deter- UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO. 

300 West Adams St., Chicago, IIL 
Please send me information on acoustical 
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Adjustment Service in High Schools 


(Concluded from page 32) 


a very high degree when not only the ad- 
justment teacher but every teacher who 
comes in contact with the child holds it 
in mind as an objective of her guidance 
function. 

In addition to the general schemes of 
self-guidance many high schools have 
worked out details of a guidance program 
for those students who are graduating. 
Amundsen High School and Sullivan High 
both have a 4A seif-guidance program. Psy- 
chological and mechanical-apt.tude group 
tests are given by the adjustment teacher. 
With the help of the adjustment teacher, 
the student studies his personality, his in- 
terests and aptitudes, and decides upon his 
future course. For those students who are 
continuing their school tra nnz, the var- 
ious colleges — boih academic and com- 
mercial—send represen‘atives to the 
school to discuss the pupil’s problem with 
him. 

In some schools the work of the adjust- 
ment teacher does not end with the stu- 
dent’s graduation. The Flower Technical 
High School has a follow-up program 
which has proven very successful. Before 
the students graduate they are given a 
final intelligence test, the results of which 
are recorded in their folders of cumulative 
records. These records are accessible for 
information at any time and are often re- 
ferred to for various purposes. 

When the school is called upon to rec- 
ommend a girl for a position or is asked 
to fill a position with one of its graduates 
as is often the case, there is a complete 
record of the student on file. These records 
are studied and evaluated and a student 
is recommended who has the necessary 
personality and intelligence to fill the posi- 
tion successfully. 

Another device of the guiding and ad- 
justing program is the rating of personal- 
ity. An individual rating sheet is used by 
some high schools to rate qualities not 
affected directly by scholarship records. 
Each teacher very carefully rates a child 
on six qualities. The rating is scaled from 
1 to 5. For example, “Sustained Applica- 
tion” for one on the scale is — “always 
busy; work purposeful; sees job through 
to completion; does more than is required.”’ 
For the same quality a rate of five means 
— “seldom or never busy; absence of pur- 
pose; never finishes job well; gets out of 
as much as possible; gets by with as little 
as possible.” The three ratings between 
“1” and “5” differ only in degree. The 
qualities rated are: sustained application, 
ability to organize, promptness, accuracy, 
leadership ability, social qualities. 

The division teacher records the ratings 
made by the teachers for each child, noting 
the number of teachers making each evalu- 
ation. This rating then becomes a part of 
the pupil’s cumulative record to be made 
use of by the adjustment service and the 
pupil. Another means of personality-trait 


rating is included in the report card which 
is really a report book. 

Every student is rated on these four 
personality traits: courtesy, dependability, 
leadership, service. 

The number of teachers evaluating these 
qualities as “average,” “above average’ or 
“below average” is recorded on a separate 
sheet in the regular “report-card” book. 
On the same sheet, there is space to record 
the various activities in which the student 
has taken part during the semester. This 
sheet is removed at the close of the semes- 
ter and also becomes a part of the cumu- 
lative record of the student. 

Here again, self-guidance functions. The 
child knows definitely what qualities are 
desirable. He is conscious of the fact that 
passing in his schoolwork is not all that 
is expected of him. He can study his best 
qualities and is not so apt to choose a type 
of work that calls for certain qualities in 
which he is weak. He learns the relation- 
ship between personality and _ successful 
living. 

The success of the adjustment service 
is measured by the success of each indi- 
vidual child. Insofar as each child succeeds 
in improving his own record and fulfilling 
his expectancy as determined by his rate 
of learning, level of maturity, and special 
handicaps and special talents — insofar as 
these things are accomplished — the ad- 
justment service is a success. 


THE “PROBLEM SUPERIN- 
TENDENT” 
(Continued from page 22) 

course, those in charge of the school are 
favorable toward such policy. Those re- 
sponsible for the integrity of education 
cannot afford to cease their vigilance 
against the attempts of partisan groups 
to use the school for their ends. The su- 
perintendent, so weak as to permit the 
use of the school for indoctrinative pur- 
poses, no longer merits the confidence of 
his community. It should furthermore be 
evident that, in the large, no superintend- 
ent can reasonably hope to advance his 
own professional career by selling out to 
special interests. He should not temporize 
with propagandists, no matter in what 
form their importunations may come. 


DICTATORSHIP IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 

The talk about dictatorship in modern 
school administration is sheer nonsense. 
The school board has full control of the 
school system and although the superin- 
tendent is put in direct charge, he is 
responsible directly to the board. If he 
should tomorrow make a move detri- 
mental to the school system he could be 
curbed in a day’s time. Dictatorship in- 
volves absolute control.— Roland S. 
Scott, vice-president, board of education, 
Spokane, Wash. 


May, 1938 


The agents of partisanship make their 
approach through many channels such as 
textbook writers, book publishers and rep- 
resentatives, direct appeals to the superin- 
tendent and school board, influential citi- 
zens in the local community, textbook 
commissions, stool pigeons and _ special 
agents to influence legislation through ex- 
tensive lobbies and other means, through 
fraternal, social, civic, and political groups 
in the local community, and through in- 
timidation. While it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to keep the schools entirely free from 
indoctrination, yet the course of the super- 
intendent is clear. A consistent stand to 
keep public education free makes for de- 
termined opposition. And at what price? 
The price is often a severance of tenure 
for the man who stands by his convictions. 
Many notable examples have come into 
the limelight. 

A final area in which subterfuge is em- 
ployed is the avoidance of controversial 
topics in the curriculum. While it is need- 
ful that controversial materials be handled 
with tact, it would seem that the purpose- 
ful avoidance of such materials can but 
make vital portions of the curriculum in- 
potent, and indict such leadership as 
cowardly. It seems to be a clear respon- 
sibility that education should include spe- 
cific training to handle intelligently the 
various moot questions of the day, and 
with which every citizen is obliged to deal. 
We can point to instances in which con- 
troversial topics were urged needlessly, 
resulting in trouble for teachers as well as 
the administration. Suffice it to say that 
any superintendent who projects or accepts 
a policy of deleting controversial materials 
restricts the curricular offering needlessly. 


(To be concluded in June) 


HOUSING A PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 38) 
boards, outlets for a projection machine, 
a radio, program clock, and bell signals. 

The building is completely wired for 
lighting and is provided with a fire-alarm 
signal system. 

The building measures approximately 62 
by 167 feet and has a cubical content of 
331,000 cubic feet. Including architects’ 
fees, the cost was $116,601. The amount 
expended for new furniture was $3,360. 

The architects are Messrs. Merritt & 
Cole, Detroit, Michigan. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


May 6-7 Modern Language Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Louis, Mo. Lilly Lindquist, Detroit, Mich., secretary 

May 15-19 National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, at Salt Lake City, Utah. Mrs. Warren L. Mabrey, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., secretary 
Annual School Administrators’ Conference, 
at Nashville, Tenn. Dr. R. L. Hamon, Nashville, secretary. 

June 13-18 American Library Association, at Kansas 
City, Mo. C. H. Milan, Chicago, Ill., secretary 

June 10-24 American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, at Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. H. B. Ward, 
Washington, D. C 

June 26-3 


June QO-11 


secretary 

National Education Association, in New 

York City. W. E. Givens, Washington, D. C 
June 26~—3 School Public Relations Association, i” 

New York City. Courtenay Monsen, Pasadena, Calif 


secretary 


secretary 





May, 
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LEWISTOWN 


PARTIAL LIST OF 


MEDART LOCKEROBE 
INSTALLATIONS 


Amherst, Tenn. 
Augusta, Georgia 
Austin, Minn. 
Avondale, Kansas 
Beatrice, Nebr. 
Belleville, N. J 
Blackhill, S. Car. 
Bristol, Va 
Brunswick, Ga 
Buckeye, Arizona 
Buffalo, Kentucky 
Buffalo, New York 
Callender, lowa 
Canton, Miss 
Carysbrook, Va 
Catskill, N.Y. 
Charlotte, N. C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Il! 
Clearwater, Texas 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cody, Wyoming 
Collyer, Kansas 
Conroe, Texas 
Danville, Va. 
Decatur, Ga 
Dewey, Okla. 

El Paso, Texas 
Epps, La. 
Gadsden, Ala 
Gaffney, S. Car. 
Gibbon, Nebr 
Gladewater, Texas 
Greensboro, N. Car. 
Grove Center, Ky. 
Gulfport, Miss 
Halifax, Virginia 
Hampton, Va. 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Havre de Grace, Md. 
Healdsburg, Calif. 


Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


Hillside, N. J. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss 
Jasper, Indiana 
Johnstown, Pa 


Kilbourne, La 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Langdale, Ala 
Lead, S. Dak 
Liberty, Ariz. 
Logan, Utah 
Martinsville, N.J. 
Mendota, Minn. 
Middlefield, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monterey, Ind. 
Mount Pleasant, Mich 
New Albany, Miss 
Normandy, Mo 
Odessa, Delaware 
Oregon City, Oregon 
Overton, Texas 
Ovid, New York 
Pachuta, Miss. 
Painesville, Ohio 
Pensacola, Fla 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Portales, N. Mex 
Port Byron, N. ¥ 
Putnam, Conn 
Rivervale, N. J 
Rochester, N. \ 
Rock Hill, S. Car 
Roswell, N. Mex 

St. Charles, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Mateo, Calif 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Shelby, N. Car 
Sherburne, N. Y 
Smyrna, Del 

South Bend, Ind 
South Bridge, Mass. 
Stoutland, Mo 
Sulligent, Ala 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Topeka, Kans 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Urbana, Il 

Warm Springs, Calif 
Washington, D. C 
Westlawn, Pa 

W. Wyomissing, Pa 


School Building News 


SRS AI —~ nO ERE SERRE 


COMPLETES HALF-MIL- 
LION-DOLLAR BUILDING 


PROGRAM 


The board of education of Lewistown, Pa., held 
dedicatory services on March 22, in connection 
with the completion and occupation of an ele- 
mentary building, a high-school vocational build- 
ing, and additions to the senior high school. 

Beginning with a students’ program in the 
senior-high-school auditorium, the program con- 
tinued with an inspection of the three buildings, 
a dinner served by the home-economics depart- 
ment, and dedication exercises in the auditorium 
in the evening. The speakers included Lester K 
Ade, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg; Hubert C. Eicher, chief of the school 
building service, state department of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg; C. C. Ellis, president of 
Juniata College, Huntingdon; and Albert L 
Rowland, president of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg. 

The building program was begun following a 
study by the board, which showed that crowded 
conditions were increasing and becoming more 
serious each year, and that educational facilities 
and opportunities were becoming more limited for 
an increasing enrollment. The first major step was 
a comprehensive school plan survey and plans for 
a school-building program, prepared under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools, assisted 
by the State Department of Public Instruction 

The survey consisted of five parts, namely, (1) 
Scientific evaluation of the school plant; (2) 
Studies in total and pupil population; (3) crowded 
conditions and limited educational opportunities; 
(4) a school-building program, immediate and 
Probable future needs, and estimated cost; and 

5) fiscal status of the school district. The survey 
which was begun in October, 1934, was completed 
n December, 1934 
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MEDART LOCKEROBES 


Steel Wardrobes for Elementary Schools 


Need More Be Said? 


That Medart Steel Lockerobes have 


School Officials and School Architects 


received Nationwide approval from 
is the obvious conclusion. 


Many of the school systems represented in the partial list on the left 
found, through everyday practical use, that Medart Lockerobes thoroughly 
satisfy a certain definite need in elementary schools and have insisted upon 
these modern steel wardrobes with simultaneous door operating control (*) 


for additional schools. 


May we supply you with complete details. 


(*) Suggested by School Authorities and first developed by ‘Medart’. Equip- 
ment lacking this functional advantage that eliminates any need for 
students of elementary school age to open, close or otherwise operate the 


steel doors, is obsolete today. 


Write for Catalog LR-3 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3530 DEKALB ST. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The second step was a refinancing program 
with funding of short-term notes and refunding 
of several maturing bond issues totaling $125,000, 
for which interest had been paid at the rate of 
4, 4%, 5, and 6 per cent. New serial bonds were 
issued, to mature in 20 years, and were sold at 
the rate of 2% per cent, which represents a sav- 
ing in interest payments over a period of years 
The board made application for PWA federal 
funds to the local school district, and this applica- 
tion was approved in August, 1936. A federal 
grant of $164,772 was given as an outright gift to 
the city for the building program. 

The fourth step was the calling of a special 
election to vote a bond issue of $200,000. The 
election was held in September, 1936, and the 
bond issue was carried by a five-to-one vote. 
Serial bonds for $200,000 were issued and sold at 
the rate of 2%4 per cent. 

The fifth step was the completion of plans for 
the buildings and the calling of bids and awards 
to contractors for the three buildings. The sixth 
step dealt with the supervision of the building 
program. The seventh and last step was the ex- 
amination of school equipment and furniture and 
the selection of a limited amount of furniture 
and equipment to meet the immediate needs of 
the educational program 


A SCHOOL-BUILDING SURVEY 

The board of education of the city of Rome, 
New York, was petitioned by a group of citizens 
to provide a new school structure. This prompted 
the thought that a survey of the school-building 
situation should be made both in the light of 
the past and prospective growth and develop 
ment. And at the same time it was decreed that 
this should be done by an outsider whose ability 
and judgment could not be questioned. Conse 
quently, Prof. Harry P. Smith, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Uni 
versity of Syracuse was chosen 

Dr. Smith’s study brings out the fact that 
the population of Rome is 30,000, the area 
covered 4.48 square miles, and that the popula 


tion has grown 28% per cent in thirty years. 
“Of the 1930 population 5,362 were foreign-born, 
the Italian element predominating with 2,564. 
There were 6,734 families, of which 66.8 per cent 
were native white, and 32.2 per cent foreign-born. 
Approximately 55 per cent of these families 
owned their own homes. The city had 5,421 
dwellings, of which 4,394 were of the one- 
family type, and only 146 of the three or more 
family type.” 

The investigator notes the population trends of 
the several sections of the city and their implica- 
tions for the future school-plant program. The 
breadwinning population, male and female, how 
and where employed, is fixed at approximately 
5,000. One of the phases touched upon in the 
survey is the parochial-school attendance of the 
city, which grew from 6,005 in 1925 to 6,987 in 
1937. During the past three years, the ratio of 
increase has declined and the public-school 
attendance has proportionately increased. 

The public- and parochial-school registration 
being established, the investigator provides spot 
maps, showing the spheres of the several school 
centers, and proceeds to present the most desir- 
able to the least desirable improvements to be 
engaged in. Among the recommendations sub- 
mitted, two new junior high schools are in- 
cluded. 

The twelve school structures which range 
from nine to sixty-three years in terms of service 
have been rated (on the basis of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt school-building score) all the way 
from 931 points down to 362 points. Three of 
the buildings are recommended for replacement. 

In arriving at conclusions, the survey expert 
holds that the city of Rome in point of area 
and population, will remain relatively static The 
birth rate would indicate that the registration 
will in the future be somewhat below that of 
1925, possibly as much as 10 to 15 per cent. 

After analyzing the school plant in great 
detail and the organization of the school system 
as a whole, the summary reached points out the 
inadequacy of the present facilities. At least 
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three new buildings are recommended with an 
expansion of vocational-industrial offerings. The 
seven-two-three type of organization above the 
kindergarten is recommended 

The financial ability of the city of Rome is 
discussed. It has an assessed valuation of $29, 
231,983. Its debt limit, as prescribed by law, 
is 10 per cent, or $2,923,156.77, which would 
make possible the suggested improvements 


RISE IN SCHOOL BUILDING IN 
NEW YORK STATE 
School-building construction in communities of 
New York State having less than 50,000 popula 
tion jumped more than $20,000,000 since July 
1, 1937, over the preceding twelve months, ac 
cording to information given out by the State 

Education Department recently 

Dr. William K. Wilson, acting director of the 
Buildings and Grounds Division, states that 41 
school buildings were being constructed or plans 
for construction are being prepared, at a total 
cost of $29,000,000. The total construction costs 
for the preceding year were $7,875,325, he added 

The reason for the increase, according to Dr 
Wilson, is the encouragement given to school 
building by the Federal Government, which 
under a new law, provides 45 per cent of the 
construction cost for new school structures. Three 
of the 41 municipalities have declined grants be 
cause the new schools to be built must be 
centralized 


ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS STILL EXIST 


Approximately 132,000 one-room schoolhouses 
still exist in the United States and will continue 
to form an important feature of American edu 
cation for many years to come. Dr. Walter H 
Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural education 
for the U. S. Office of Education, has revealed 
these facts in a new study of one-room schools 

In 1936, according to Dr. Gaumnitz, the one 


teacher schools constituted 56.7 per cent of the 
total number of schools in the nation. One teacher 
out of every seven conducted her classes in such 


THE AMERICAN fi CRAYON COMPANY 
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buildings. Since 1916 the number of one-room 
schoo's has been reduced from 200,094 to its 
present number. The one-room type of school is 
necessary by reason of poor roads, large :arms, 
ind isolated farmhouses characteristic of Amer 
ican agriculture n some sections of the countr 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


¢ The New York City board of education has 
recently voted to create the position of “co-fi 
dential engineer” to aid the board on the tech 
nical aspects of school construction. The new offi 
cial will be responsible to the school board and 
will serve at its pleasure. It will be his duty to 
look after and advise as to details of building 
construction, to check plans, and to visit new 
schools to see what improvements can be made 
and economies effected 

@ Alexander, N. Y. Construction work has 
been started on the Alexander Central School, 
which will be completed at a cost of $411,000 
The building to be completed in September, will 
accommodate 800 pupils 

¢ The annual inventory of the school property 
of Hartford, Conn., submitted to the city comp 
troller by E. F. Nelson, assistant superintendent 
of schools, shows that the property is valued at a 
total of $18,764,416. This is an increase of $4, 
365,876 over the valuation of a year ago 

@ New York, N. Y. The building of the new 
$2,000,000 Taft High School has been delaved, 
due to the criticism of the plan and location by 
the art commission. The commission, in its report 
charged that the plans are not up to present-day 
procedure. It was pointed out that the plans fail 
to take into account that the sloping terrain offers 
opportunity for architectural beauty 

@ Berkeley, Calif The board of education has 
approved plans for the construction of a high 
school shop building, to cost $100,000. The new 
structure is part ot a 
program 

@ Winnsbcero, La The Franklin parish schoc]l 
board has let the contract for the construction cf 
a high school, to cost $131,320 


ten-vear construction 


Guaranteed and backed by over 
100 years of chalk crayon manufacture 
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¢ Chicago, Ill. President J. B. McCahey, of 
the board of education, has announced the begin- 
ning of plans for a new high-school building, to 
cost $1,700,000 

¢ Okemah, Okla. Plans were completed three 
vears ago for the construction of three new school 
units, to replace the three buildings on the central 
grounds. The program calls for the razing of one 
building each year and the bu_Iding of a unit ol 
a four-unit building to house the grades, the 
junior high school, the senior high school, and the 
junior college. The first unit which is nearing 
completion at the present t:me is a WPA project, 
calling for an expenditure of $46,700. Due to a 
drop in valuation the city has not been able to 
vote bonds, but a p'an has been worked out tor 
voting a five-mill building levy each year, the 
principal to be kept at interest until sufficient 
money has been obta’ned to build a unit. The 
plan appears to be working satisfactorily. In three 
annual elections the school patrons have approved 
the levy by large mairrities 

¢ Duncan, Okla. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a school auditorium 
costing $46,000. The construction work was fin 
anced with the two five-mill levies and with 
issistance from the WPA. The 
$8,000 


equipment cost 


In addition, the board has completed a modern 
ization program in the ward schools, including 
new lighting systems and the replacement ol! 
floors, at a cost of approximately $4,000 

@ Sioux City, Iowa. The voters have recently 
ipproved a school-bond issue of $70,000, the 
proceeds to be used for school-building purposes 

@ Ardmore, Okla The board of education has 
begun work on the construction of two elemen 
tary schools. The new Walker Stadium, which has 
just been completed. provides a fine football 
stadium and athletic field for the entire city 

4 Idabel, Okla The board of education has 
completed the erection of a high school for 
Negroes, to cost $25,000. A grade school for white 
pupils will be completed in July, at a cost ol 
$57,000 
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HERE'S AN EASY WAY TO 
CUT SOAP COSTS 
30%-40%! 


PALMOLIVE “MEASURED SOAP” SYSTEM 
PROVIDES 100 WASHES FOR Ii¢ 


INSTALL PALMOLIVE “MEASURED SOAP” IN YOUR 
SCHOOLS. IT’S MODERN, PRACTICAL. ALL METAL 
PARTS ARE CHROMIUM-PLATED — WON'T TARNISH. 
AND THE BIG-SIZE = 
RESERVOIR HOLDS 
ENOUGH SOAP 
FOR 300 WASHES! 
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THIS SYSTEM IS 
























IN A SPECIAL DRY, FREE-FLOWING 

FORM. 2 PUSHES OF THE f | NOW AVAILABLE 
PLUNGER DELIVER JUST , WITH GLASS OR 
ENOUGH SOAP FOR <q s ALL-METAL 
ONE GOOD WASH. (Ae RESERVOIR. 


o  3 
IT PROVIDES 100 /4 > \ | SEND FOR 
WASHES FOR 1¢ | | 7a) femal | DETAILS TODAY! 
... SAVES YOU 30% /7 
TO 40% ON 


SOAP Costs! (777 


+t } <n full information on the eco- 
nomical Palmolive ‘‘Measured 











Soap” System or any of your soap needs, 
write today to Colgate-Palmolive- 
e Peet Co., Industrial Dept., Jersey City, 
s N. J. We'll gladly give you full details. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 
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For more than twelve years the Norcor company 
has built and perfected steel 
folding chairs especially for 


Included in the Norcor line 
are chairs for every purpose, 
ranging from the handy juve- 
nile. to the comfortable audi- 
torium chair, the seat of which 
is independent of the folding 
Norcor chairs are su- 
perior in quality but cost 10 
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School P aw 


RE 
DECISIONS AFFECTING SCHOOLS AND 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The school districts of Arkansas are not a 
part of the state in the sense that the general 


assembly must deal with them, but like levee 
and drainage improvement districts, counties, 
cities, and towns, and therefore may function 


in a quasi-independent manner by virtue of 
continu.ng statutes or constitution provision.’ 

A school district in Texas is a body politic 
and corporate wh:ch may contract and be con- 
tracted with, sue and be sued, and its limited 
sphere, is a real corporation of the same character 
as a municipal corporation.” 

A court decision has decreed that the Arkansas 
state board of education, like the offices of state 


“comptroller, state bank commissioner, and similar 


agencies, is not permanent but 
will of the legislative branch.® 

A court in Kentucky recently decreed that 
the school trustees of a school distr:ct or mem 
bers of a school board are not only “officers” but 
are “state officers’ since they administer and 
function in administration of governmental 
functions. 


is subject to the 


Decisions Affecting Teachers 


A Massachusetts court recently interpreted the 
term cause in the statute authorizing the dismissal 
of teachers and superintendents by school com 
mittees as meaning a cause sufficient in law 
The court also held that under the statute 


State ex rel. Holt vy. State Board of Education, 112 
Southwestern Reporter, 2d, 18, Ark 


2Frost v. I erton Consol. School Dist. No. 1, 111 
Southwestern * . 2d «6754 Tex. Civ App 

8State ex rel. Holt vy. State Board of Education, 112 
Southwestern Rep 1, 18, Ark 

*Norton v. Letto» 111 Southwestern Reporter ld 


1053, Ky. 


authorizing the dismissal of teachers and super- 
intendents by school committees, a judicial in- 
vestigation must be made by committees. A 
dismissal merely based on certain specified 
grounds or “other good cause” is not legal 
There must be a notice, a hearing, and a finding.’ 

An interesting teacher-tenure case was deter- 
mined in Illinois. A teacher secured a certificate 
from the state examining board to teach in 
DuPage County. She secured a position, how- 
ever, in Cook County, where upon an alleged 
wrongful discharge, she brought suit for reinstate- 
ment. The court decided that since she had no 
certificate to teach in Cook County, she had no 
redress. A_ statute provides that while state 
certificates are acceptable in all counties that 
the limited certificates apply to counties having 
having a population of 500,000 and over.® 

The Appellate Court of California, in defining 
the several terms applied to teaching positions 
in their relation to the tenure laws, held that 
“permanent” or “probationary” teachers are 


employed by the year, while “substitute” teach- 
ers are employed from day to day only.’ 
A case has been decided in the Indiana 


Supreme Court, involving the 
state certificate and a state permit. A teacher 
who had no certificate from the state board 
of education to teach the subject of physics, 
but obtained a permit from that body to teach 
the subject in a high school for a year, was 
deemed qualified. The dismissal of the teacher, 
therefore, was deemed a breach of her contract.® 

The question of what constitutes a legal dis- 
missal came up for discussion in Massachusetts. 
The court has held that a school committee can 
decide that its dismissal against the superin- 


question of a 


5Graves v. School Committee of Wellesley, 12 North- 
eastern Reporter, 2d, 176, Mass 

*Street v. Board of Education of School Dist. No. 113, 
12 Northeastern Reporter, 2d, 241, Ill. App 

'Gerritt v. Fullerton Union High School Dist., 75 
Pacific Reporter, 2d, 627, Calif. App 

*Union School Township of Gibson County v 
12 Northeastern Reporter, 2d, 508, Ind 


Sellers, 


tendent has been substantiated as required by 
statute only when the truth of the charges has 
been supported by evidence adequate in law to 
warrant that conclusion. The word substantiate 
means to establish the evidence or truth of by 
true or competent evidence.!° 

The question of interference on the part of 
local governmental agencies in the administrative 
authority of a board of education recently came 
under the scrutiny of the Appellate Court in 
New York State. The court held that the local 
school system is under the control of the local 
board of education. Therefore no_ interference 
on the part of local legislative authorities in 
school affairs is tolerated." 

An act created by the legislature of Wisconsin 
authorizing a school board of a first-class city 
to annually fix a schedule of salaries for all 
“teachers” has been interpreted by a Supreme 
Court decision to be sufficiently broad to include 
principals of schools. The court also held that 
a school board’s resolution purporting to promote 
a principal from a district school in the first 
group to a second group under a salary schedule 
based on the number of graded rooms in the 
school was without significance, where the 
school’s principal was recognized as the perma- 
nent principal, had passed into the third group 
under a schedule by the board’s action in adding 
rooms thereto.” 


¢ The State Supreme court of Louisiana, in 
a recent decision concerning two New Orleans 
teachers who sought to regain their job after 
their marriage and resignation, has held that the 
teachers were guilty of laches, in that their suits 
were not filed until more than a year had elapsed 
after their resignation. They could not be 
reinstated 


“Graves v. School Committee of 
eastern Reporter, 2d, 176, Mass 
“Board of Education of City of White 


Wellesley, 12 North- 


Plains 


Rogers, 1 N. Y. S., 2d, 44, 252 App. Div. 653 


Peterson v. City of Milwaukee, 277 
Reporter, 128, Wis 


Northwestern 
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Meeting the Requirements of Both 
Attractiveness and Utility .. . 


Terrazzo Made Non-Slip 


by Alundum Aggregate 


prreriang a safe, sure footing on floors and stairs in the 
decorative parts of modern schools—preventing a wet 


floor slipping hazard in lavatories, washrooms, showers, 
and the like—terrazzo made non-slip by Alundum 
Aggregate is equally suitable for either type of service. 


Incorporated in the surface of terrazzo floors and stairs 
in the proper proportion Alundum Aggregate gives a 
permanently non-slip surface—wet or dry a surface 


that does not wear smooth. Send for Catalog C. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS., New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. London Paris 
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PYRA-SEAL IS THE HEAVY DUTY SEAL AND FINISH 


Pyra-Seal penetrates deeply and dries hard. 
the wood and ties the surface fibers 
tough long-wearing, flexible Pyra-Seal 


into an integral whole. .The 
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It seals the pores in tection. 


coating which protects the 
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£4 SPECTACULAR = 


PLAY FES 


In basketball and other indoor sports, 
speedy, spectacular play needs the 
confidence of sure footing—a fast, yet slip- 
proof floor that encourages teams to “cut 
loose.” And that kind of game is the mag- 
net that pulls them in at the gate. 





Athletic boards and coaches are discover- 
ing the spectacular cash value of Pyra-Seal 
treated floors. These permit lightning-fast 
play with the assurance of non-slip pro- 
Pyra-Seal finished floors STAY 


entire surface of the wood is impervious to acids, alcohol, alkali, ink fast. too. Years of constant use will not 


and hot or cold water. It will outwear ordinary finishes many times 
over because it presents tremendous resistance to abrasion and friction. 
It will not chip, crack or peel and dries to a smooth, 
lustrous finish that is non-slippery to foot traffic. 






Leading Architects. 


PYRA-SEAL is approved by the Maple Flooring 
Mfrs. Assn.; National Oak Flooring Assn.; and 
Write for free catalog 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


slow them up nor mar their handsome sheen 
. .. the most practical and most economical 
floor finish for gymnasium and other school 
floor purposes. 








4969 Manchester Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


2413-3 Third Ave. New York 








Gchool Finance and Taxation 





PROPOSE HIGHER STATE AID FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 


In Massachusetts nearly all of the cost of the 
public schools is provided by local taxation of 
real and personal property in the various towns 
and cities, and it is a matter of general knowledge 
that real estate is bearing more than its just 
share of the cost of government. Of the $73,000,- 
000 spent annually for education, the towns and 
cities raise $66,000,000, while the state provides 
only $7,000,000 in various forms of aid. 

It is now proposed by the Massachusetts 
School Superintendents’ Association that the state 
aid be increased to $16,000,000 annually and that 
this sum be divided among the local communi- 
ties on the basis of ability to pay for education 
In 1935, the wealthy town of Brookline with a 
local school tax rate of $5.35 had $149 per pupil 
with which to support its schools. The poorer 
town of Dracut with a tax rate of $18.38 had 
only $64 per pupil to support its schools. 

In a bill just introduced in the State General 
Court, it is proposed to allow $6 per $1,000 
valuation of real and personal property as state 
aid to schools. A formula has been prepared for 
reducing this amount where the average cost per 
pupil has been less than $78 per year. It is be 
lieved that the arrangement with’the application 
of a carefully developed formula for giving the 
largest amount of aid to the communities which 
most need it, will first reduce the burden of taxa 
tion on local real estate and, second, place the 
burden upon wealth where it is located and where 
it can most readily carry the load. It is further 
believed that the poorest towns will be enabled 
to raise school standards. 

It is held that the passage of the bill will make 
it possible to reduce the tax rate on real estate 
throughout the state by an average of $2.50 
Massachusetts is at present the seventh state in 


the Union in ability to finance education and is 
the 36th in the amount of state aid to schools. It 
is the 23rd in rank in the total support 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

4 Seattle, Wash. The budget of the school 
board for 1938-39 calls for expenditures in excess 
of receipts by $363,000. The 1937-38 budget ex 
ceeded the revenues by about $374,000 

4 Washington, D. C. The board of education 
has given warning that it may be necessary to 
give furloughs without pay to school employees 
next year in order to offset a reduction of $74, 
000 in school funds. Supt. Frank W. Ballou 
pointed out that failure to restore these funds 
will bring the salary item appropriation below 
legal obligations, and said that the difference can 
not be made up by saving elsewhere in the school 
system. The financial tangle was caused by the 
action of the House in slashing $74,000 trom the 
general salary item in the belief that the amount 
would be restored to the schools in federal funds 
from the George-Deen Vocational Educational 
Law of 1936. 

¢ The Pennsylvania Department of Public In 
struction has set aside $300,000 for the use of the 
Philadelphia public schools. The money will be 
held in reserve and will be given out if, and when 
needed by the schools. The board had been hard 
pressed for cash since the curtailment of its tax 
ing powers and had asked for money under the 
state’s school emergency aid law 

@ Lynn, Mass The city council has approved 
the school budget of $1,403,289, as prepared by 
the school board 

@ Revere, Mass. George F. Mitchell, chairman 
of the school board, has prepared a résumé on the 
school situation in which he charges that the 
mayor and the city council have acted illegally 
in cutting the school department budget below 
the needs of the school system. The school board 
had originally requested $696,287 for the operation 
of the schools, but the city government arbitrarily 
reduced this amount to. $625,000. Of the total 
amount, $618,217 was set aside for salaries of 
school employees 


@ Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has suf- 
fered a drastic cut of $3,000 in its budget at the 
hands of the city officials. The cut came from the 
items of supplies appropriations and appropria- 
tions for lunch counters at two of the schools 
The mayor, at an executive session, told the 
board either “pay as you go, or don’t go.” 

@ Ashland, Ky. The school board has esti- 
mated that the budget for next year will be 
approximately $37,000 more than the anticipated 
income. While the board has made substantial 
reductions in the budget, the deficit still remains 
at $7,020 

¢ Dubuque, Iowa. Supt. E. D. Cline has pre- 
sented a budget to the school board, calling for 
a total of $514,760 for the vear 1938-39. This 
is an increase of $2,875 over the year 1937 

4 The Wildwood, N. J., board of education 
holds $40,000 in school warrants, received from 
neighboring school distr'cts for tuition for which 
it is seeking a market. The present law prevents 
the sale of school warrants at less than par. The 
board will seek legislation that will authorize the 
sale of school loans at less than their face value 

@ Boston, Mass. The school board has gone 
on record as favoring the mayor’s economy pro- 
gram for the schools. The board is, however, in 
oppositon to any legislation or administrative 
measure which would give the mayor veto power 
over school appropriations. The board has agreed 
to start no new schoolhouse construction work 
this year, and to cut by $759,660 the appropria- 
tion for alterations and repairs to bu Idings 

¢ Ansonia, Conn. The board of education has 
taken action to effect a saving of $500 on gas 
and electric bills for the schools. The board has 
amended its rules in order to perm't the pay- 
ment of an electric bill when it is received 
This means that discounts will be allowed, which 
w Il total more than $200 a year 

The board has entered into a contract with 
the local gas company as of September first, for 
a flat rate of $42 per month for the entire year 
for gas. This is a saving of $46 on the present 
average bill of $80 per month. It is estimated 
the saving for ten months will reach $500 
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IOWA CONFERENCE CONSIDERS 
POLICIES IN EMPLOYMENT OF 
TEACHERS 
The sixth annual conference of boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators, at its meeting 
held in Des Moines, on March 29, listened to 
the report of the Committee on Policies in the 
Employment of Teachers. The committee was 
of the opinion that the welfare of the schools 
can be best served when the interests of boards 
ot education and teachers are considered together 
In view of present conditions, the committee 

rendered the following statement: 

1. That the problem of teacher employment 
is serious for all types of schools 

2. That boards of education should look to 
their superintendent for leadership in finding 
and recommending teachers with desirable per 
sonal and professional qualifications. 

3. That teachers whose schoolwork or personal 
demeanor is not satisfactory should have the 
benefit of immediate sympathetic counsel from 
the superintendent. 

4. That as far as possible, election of teachers 
be held during the month of April 

5. That clauses be removed from _ teachers’ 
contracts which provide for release only upon 
the payment of specified sums. 

6. That teaching positions be made more 
attractive by limiting school programs so that 
no teacher will be required to teach more than 
two, or at most, three subjects 

That the work be made stimulating and life 
in the community be made attractive so that 
teachers will be reluctant to leave 

That matters of personal conduct and other 
details be omitted from the teacher’s contract 

That a teacher who contemplates taking a 
hew position shall notify the superintendent or 
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which she is under 
contract 
That the board, rather than the teacher, 
assume the responsibility of assuring that the 
qualifications of a teacher meet those set forth 
by the state department 
9. That the board be entitled to the confidence 
of its teachers and that a measure of protection 
be afforded against those who prove unfaithful. 


The Committee’s Study 

Under the d:rection of Dr. R. C. Williams, 
Director of Research for the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Education, the committee made a 
questionnaire study of policies followed by boards 
of education in the employment of teachers. 
4 total of 593 school districts out of 928 
provided the information on the following points 

1. Teacher Turnover. Twenty-three per cent 
of the teachers employed did not teach in the 
same school during the previous year. In first- 
class cities, the turnover was 7 per cent; in 
second-class cities, 19 per cent; in towns and 
villages, 36 per cent; and in consolidated schools 
it reached the high percentage of 40 per cent 

2. Re-election of Teachers. A total of 40 per 
cent of all school districts re-elect their teachers 
in March. First- and second-class cities act at 
a later date than the smaller school systems 
Nearly three fifths of the schools required con- 
tracts to be signed within two weeks 

3. Release of Teachers. In 36 per cent of the 
districts teachers who request release are penal- 
ized through the payment of a sum of release 
money. The most frequent penalties are $50 and 
$25. In 44 per cent of the schools, the penalty 
takes effect upon the signing of the contract. 
In 72 per cent of the districts, penalty clauses 
are a required part of the contracts. Only one 
first-class city in the state includes a penalty 
clause. 

Most districts in the state provide for the 
payment of salaries in 9 installments. In the 
larger cities 10 and 12 installments are common. 
Of 220 contracts studied, 13 per cent allow sick 
leave with full or part payment of salary. About 
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one third of the contracts specify that marriage 
automatically terminates the contract. Nearly 
one third of the contracts specify the courses or 
subjects to be taught and only 10 per cent 
specify that the superintendent is to assign a 
teacher. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


4 Dr. Joseph K. Van Denburg, chairman of the 
New York City board of examiners, has presented 
to the board of education, a report on the scho- 
lastic ratings of candidates for teachers’ licenses 
Dr. Van Denburg found that, in general, candi- 
dates for licenses in the city schools are drawn 
from the lower levels of the graduating classes. 
While the women ranked in the upper third of 
the graduating classes, the men by and large 
were listed in the lower third, indicating that 
teaching as a profession is more attractive to 
women than it is to men. Women go into teach- 
ing as their first choice, while men take up the 
occupation if they have difficulty getting positions 
elsewhere. The study begun in 1933, covers 4,000 
candidates taking the teacher-in-training exami- 
nations. 

4 Biloxi, Miss. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation of the superintendent, calling 
for a three-year election plan for teachers. Under 
the three-year plan, teachers who have given satis- 
factory service for two years or more are placed 
on permanent contracts. The plan seeks to pro- 
mote and encourage professional growth and edu- 
cational standards in the schools. 

4 The longevity of teachers, especially those on 
the retirement list, promises to create a problem 
for the New York City Teachers’ Retirement 
Board. If the trend continues, it is expected that 
the mortality tables upon which contributions to 
the pension fund are calculated may have to be 
revised 

Mr. George B. Buck, actuary of the retirement 
board, in his twentieth evaluation of the retire- 
ment funds, has supplied information showing 
the unfavorable condition created by the longevity 
of the pensioners 

Fewer resignations have taken place than were 
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IMPORTANT! Correct door control is a function of im- 
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expected, when the active service tables were 
adopted by the board, so that the scheduled rate 
of withdrawal no longer reflects the actual rate 
to be expected in the future. 

@ Manchester, N. H. The board of education 
has adopted a rule, forbidding teachers under 
contract to engage in gainful occupation outside 
of teaching, during the period from September 1 
to July 1. 

The board has also ruled that dancing shall 
be prohibited in the high-school buildings during 
school hours. 

@ The board of directors of the Northern Ken- 
tucky School Boards’ Association, at its recent 
meeting, unanimously approved a teacher-retire- 
ment bill which has been presented to the legis- 
lature. The bill makes provisions for retirement 
for all teachers of the state. Under the setup, 
school boards of the state would match dollar for 
dollar the amount contributed by the teachers 
The bill, if passed, would become effective in 
1940. 

@ Keene, N. H. The school board has been 
asked to approve a tenure of office plan, sug- 
gested by the local teachers’ association. A com- 
mittee of the board has begun a study of the 
plan in other cities in the state, and changes in 
the plan will be presented to the teachers’ group 
for attention. Under the teachers’ suggestion, in- 
structors with an A or B rating may be continued 
in office automatically after three years’ service 

¢ Antigo, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a plan of accumulative sick leave, which is to 
become effective in September. Under the plan, 
teachers will be allowed five days for illness dur 
ing the school year. The unused sick leave will 
become accumulative up to a total of thirty days 

@ Neenah, Wis. The high school is offering 
special courses to meet the needs of postgraduates 
and those who have not completed a high-school 
course. Under the arrangement, postgraduate stu- 
dents are permitted to return to school so long 
as there is room in classes to accommodate them 
Similarly, students who have not graduated, but 
who desire to attend classes while unemployed, 
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COMBINATION 
PADLOCKS 


No more padlock problems... 
no more lost keys... instead, 
security plus simplicity. 
YALE Combination Pad- 
locks, known for their out- 
standing strength and 
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are permitted to do so. During the past school 
term, eleven postgraduates have enrolled in voca- 
tional classes. Other students who had not grad- 
uated are attending classes, taking full freshmen 
and junior work, with the intention of remain 
ing for graduation. 

@ Topeka, Kans. The school board has ruled 
that, beginning June 1, high-school students using 
musical instruments belonging to the school, will 
be required to pay a rental fee of $3 for the use 
of the instruments. The board has purchased 75 
instruments to be used by the band, orchestra, 
and music classes. 

@ Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 
rejected the demands of the Washington Federa- 
tion of Teachers for an eight-point program, call- 
ing for an expenditure of $500,000 a year for its 
operation. The program requested by the teach- 
ers’ group called for a reduction in class sizes, a 
free period for elementary teachers, permanent 
positions for certain substitute teachers, a reduc- 
tion in the number of cadet teachers, and addi- 
tional teachers for extracurricular activities 

¢ Grand Island, Nebr. The board of education 
has adopted a teacher-retirement program, call- 
ing for compulsory retirement when the teacher 
passes her sixty-fifth birthday. The age of forty 
was fixed as the basic age at which a teacher may 
participate in the program. Each teacher em- 
ployed in the schools, who has attained the age 
of 40, will be required to provide an annuity or 
retirement-income life insurance with an ap- 
proved, standard old-line life-insurance company, 
sufficient to guarantee a minimum income of $25 
per month for life. The annual contribution of 
the board toward the annuity premium of each 
teacher at the basic age of 40 years will be $50 

@ Superior, Wis. The board of education has 
been compelled to discontinue its policy of not 
employing married women teachers, under a 
recent ruling of Attorney General Loomis. Mr 
Loomis pointed out that under the new tenure 
law, a teacher employed for five years can only 
be dismissed for cause. Marriage cannot be con- 
sidered a cause for dismissal, under the law 


@ Monroe, La. The school board has voted 
the restoration of the pay of teachers to the 
twelve-month basis which was in effect six years 
ago. The restoration was made possib.e through 
revenues derived from an additional two and 
one-half mills’ tax voted by the property owners 
last October. 

@ Madison, Wis. The school board has 
dropped a proposal call ng for hea'th tests before 
teachers’ contracts can be renewed for the year 
The board has voted to make a further study of 
health tests for teachers in order to adjust a 
controversy. The board has modified its policy 
on the employment of married women teachers 
to conform with a state tenure law. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has 
terminated the contracts of all its regular teach- 
ers, effective with the termination date in the 
contracts, and has voted to re-elect all employees 
on the eligible list. 

The action of the board is in accordance with 
the provisions of the “continuing-contract” law 
adopted by the 1937 legislature, which provides 
that employees’ contracts must remain in effect 
for the following year, unless terminated by 
action of the board before April 1. The board 
desires to have a free hand in modifying contracts 
where changes seem necessary. 

@ Madison, Wis. The board of education has 
voted to remove from the teacher’s contract 4 
provision requiring physical examinations 0! 
teachers. The examination clause was removed 
after teachers and labor groups had opposed the 
health provisions of the contract 

¢ The one hundred teachers of the city school 
system at Struthers, Ohio, have organized them- 
selves into a teachers’ association, with a consti- 
tution and by-laws. Supt. H. E. Zuber was the 
first president, and was re-elected for the year 
1937-38 

¢ City Solicitor R. J. Muldoon has given an 
opinion to the school board at Somerville, Mass., 
to the effect that the board has legal authority 
to order the dismissal of married women teach- 
ers who have husbands ga nfully employed 
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that reflects over 90% light 


LUMINALL 





New high school, Bellingham, Weshington—one of the finest structures of its kind. 
Luminall paint used in the interior. F. A. Naramore, Architect; West Coast 
Painters Co., Painting Conractor. 


Schools in all parts of the country are turning to 
Luminall as a better interior paint, because the white 
reflects over 90% light and at the same time thor- 
oughly diffuses it, flooding the room with glareless 
indirect light. 


How efficient Luminall is in this respect may be 
judged by the fact that manufacturers of certain 
types of indirect lighting fixtures paint the reflection- 
diffusion surfaces with Luminall. 


Then of course there is substantial economy when 
Luminall is used. One coat covers. Luminall is 
applied with a wide brush—these are important 
economies in labor and material. 


Luminall is a casein paste paint—with lithopone 
pigment. It does not yellow with age. Has less 
affinity for dirt. It is ordorless and dries in 40 
minutes. It is made in white and colors. Endorsed 
by painters and architects everywhere. 


rT? 
“OUTSIDE” Luminall is a new and better paint for 
exterior masonry. Weatherproofs and _ beautifies 


concrete, stucco or brick. The only one-coat masonry 
paint that may be applied on painted as well as bare 
surfaces. No wetting down walls or curing after 
application—a big saving in labor and assurance of 
a satisfactory and permanent job. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


3617 S. May St., Chicago 25 Forrest St., Brooklyn, N Y. 


NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG. CO 
3617 South May Street, Chicago 


Please send booklet on I uminall and advise how we can 
test this paint free of cost in our own school 
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Report Cards tell the story of 


the QUIET that 
NU-WOOD 


brings... 





@ Many a student has failed because the walls of 
his classrooms reflected noise like the walls of a 
boiler factory. Today, the inexpensive, effective 
way to reduce noise and correct faulty acoustics is 
to apply NU-WOOD, the modern interior finish. 
Nu-Wood also has high insulating efficiency, thus 
reducing fuel bills and increasing comfort. 
Nu-Wood is a beautiful wall and ceiling covering, 
yet its soft colors and dignified patterns are never 
obtrusive. KOLOR-TRIM MOLDINGS—pre- 
decorated wood moldings designed by a famous 
architect—are now available for use with Nu-Wood, 
enhancing its charm and providing authentic color 
harmony in every detail of your decoration. In- 
vestigate Nu-Wood for school classrooms, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, corridors and private offices. 


NU-WOOD 


THE INSULATING 
INTERIOR FINISH 


Nu-Wood...Products of Weyerhaeuser... Balsam-Wool 






WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY : 
Room 133-5, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Le ntlemen Please send me more information and illustrations on Nu Wood tor 
New Construction Remodeling 
Vam 
Address 
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Find out how Rockford Schools have not 
enly saved money, but maintained more 
even classroom temperatures, freed jani- 
tors for other duties, and made the build- 
ing fund help out the educational fund. 
It’s a fascinating story with a moral for 
every alert school executive. 

Write today—let us show your board the 


dramatic new slide film **ECON-O-COL 
SHOWDOWN.” 





ECONOCOU TRANSMISSION CORP. 


COAL BURNER 


SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS OF IOWA 

The sixth annual conference of boards of 
education and school administrators of Iowa was 
held in the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, on 
March 29 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent, 
was in charge of the opening session. Dr. Eugene 
B. Elliott, Lansing, Mich., opened the meeting 
with a talk on “Creating Better Conditions for 
the School Children.” Mrs. Merle C. Knight, 
who followed, discussed “Special Clauses in 
Teachers’ Contracts.” 

President Charles E. Miller, of the Iowa 
Association of School Boards, was the presiding 
omecer at the noon jiuncneon, when Dr. F. C. 
Ensign, of the Iowa State University, spoke on 
“The Centennial in Iowa Schools.” 

A discussion was held on the topic, “What Our 
Schools Need Most,” with C. W. Bond, Burling- 
ton, Mrs. C. C. Collester, Spencer, Rev. L. G. 
Krebs, Davenport, and Dr. Barton Morgan, 
taking part in the discussion. Dr. Eugene B. 
Elliott, the last speaker, discussed “The School 
Board in Action.” 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES FOR MARCH 


During the month of March, 1938, school bonds 
were sold in the total amount of $17,771,800. 
The largest sales were made in Massachusetts, 
$729,000; Pennsylvania, $653,500; Louisiana, 
$526,000; Indiana, $510,000; New York State, 
$12,461,700. 

During March tax-anticipation warrants, short- 
term notes, and refunding bonds were issued in 
the total sum of $10,744,616. The notes and 
warrants issued in Pennsylvania amounted to 
$8,705,000. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of March, 1938, contracts 
were let for eight new school buildings, in eleven 
states west of the Rockies, to cost $860,760 


One of seventeen Rockford Schools which 


benefit from ECON-O-COL Stockers. 


FREE... Catalog showing ECON-O-COL installations in schools through- 
out the country, giving complete facts and figures. Write today for your copy. 


ECON-O-COL STOKER DIVISION of COTTA 


-COL 


THE STRONG HEARTED STOKER 
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Rockford, Illinois 


Regarding the installation in our gymnasiun, 
wish to say that it is entirely satisfactory 
not idle words, 
no other type, kind, or make here, were I able to change 
them. Space allotment, accessibility, workmanship, ma- 
terials, simplicity of design and action all work to- 
gether in perfect harmony to produce a neat, conserva- 
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SELINSGROVE BOROUGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


This is to certify that on January 15th we en- 
tered into contract with the Horn Folding Partition Com- 
pany for folding bleachers in our gymnasium, with the 
stipulation that same were to be installed in our gym- 
nasium on or before February 5. We used these bleachers 
the night of February 4. 


The service rendered by the Horn Folding Parti- 
tion Company is not only courteous and prompt, but also 
complete in every detail. 


These are 
for I mean "Just That", and I would have 


tive, and useful bleacher. 


It gives me pleasure to give the above testi- 
monial, which I will gladly back up with the evidence, 
should the reader desire either to interview me orgin- 
spect our installation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
H. W. Follmer (Signed) 


Supervising Principal 


Horn Folding Bleachers Will Also Please You 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION COMPANY 


SALES 


Three additional projects in initial stages, were 
reported, to cost an estimated total of $330,000. 

In 37 eastern states, Dodge reports for March a 
total of 305 educational projects. These projects 
involved a total of 2,944,000 square feet, and had 
an estimated valuation of $19,206,000. 


A UNIQUE COMMENCEMENT 
PROGRAM IN MACKSVILLE, KANSAS 


The 1938 senior class of the high school at 
Macksville, Kans., have planned a unique pro- 
gram for commencement. There will be no out- 
side speaker to tell the members of the class how 
dark their future looks and the many stumbling 
blocks they will encounter when they step out 
into the dismal and heartless world from their 
protected high school. The members of this un- 
usual class have had the courage of youth and 
with it the confidence that they can solve the 
problems of life; they believe it is better this way 
than to have a speaker paint a future of chaos 
for them. 

The members of the class have planned and 
will provide their own program. All speakers 
have been selected from within the class, with the 
exception of the presentation of the class by Supt. 
H. E. Zimmerman, and the presentation of the 
diplomas by School Director R. M. Denbo. Mr. 
W. J. Ejichenberger, clerk of the school board, 
will take motion pictures of the seniors in their 
classes and activities. These pictures will be shown 
at the commencement exercises. 


A JUNIOR SCHOOL-POLICE PATROL 


In Etna, Pa., a junior school-police patrol has 
been organized through the co-operation of the 
police department, the board of education, the 
city council, and the local Ex-Service Club. Credit 
for the organization is given to the citizens and 
businessmen who have made the patrol possible 
by their donations of uniforms. 

The patrol has 75 members among students 
ranging from 10 to 18 years of age, who are en- 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 


OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 





rolled in the third to the twelfth grades. The 
uniform consists of an overseas cap, jacket, and 
trousers of blue corduroy, trimmed in red. 

The members of the patrol are required to meet 
certain strict requirements. They are drilled for 
an hour once each week, by members of the Ex- 
Service Club. Their duties are to direct the traffic 
of school students to and from school in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. The stu- 
dents strive eagerly to maintain their positions on 
the patrol and there is always a waiting list. The 
patrol has proved a stimulus toward better 
schoolwork and has provided efficient protection 
for children. 


SCHOOL PLANNERS TO MEET 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction has announced that its 1938 convention 
will be held in Frankfort, Ky., October 19 to 22. 
The program is in preparation and President W. 
F. Credle has indicated that important additions 
will be presented to the school planning and con- 
struction standards which the Council is develop- 
ing. Mr. J. W. Brooker will be local host. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS TO GET 
MOVABLE SEATS 


Movable furniture will be one of three new 
features in all New York City schools to be 
built in the future, according to Mr. Ellsworth 
B. Buck, chairman of the board of education’s 
committee on buildings and sites. 

The movable furniture makes for greater 
flexibility in classroom arrangement, Mr. Buck 
says, adding that the school board will formally 
approve the new features shortly. 

Under the plan, teachers and principals will 
be left free to decide seating arrangements within 
the classrooms equipped with the new-type 
furniture. To accommodate oversized pupils, 
large movable furniture units will be provided, 
so that pupils will not have to squeeze into desks 
and seats too small for them 
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Heating, Ventilating, 

Guide for 1938 

Vol. 16. Cloth, xxii-1, 138-80 pages. Price, $5. 
The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, New York, N. Y. 

Some 90 heating and ventilating engineers, 
physicists, chemists, and electrical experts have 
contributed to this the sixteenth annual edition 
of the Heating and Ventilating and Air-Condi- 
tioning Guide. In addition, numerous practical 
engineers, manufacturers, and research men in the 
industry have made direct or ind rect contribu- 
tions in the form of criticisms of the 1937 Guide 
and suggestions for addit.ons and improvements 

The edition contains no radically new matter 
Its advantages arise from the refinement of theory 
based upon experience with new devices and new 
arrangements of older systems of ventilation and 
air cooling. The technical tables have been revised 
and corrected. The catalog data section has been 
expanded. 

The book is an essential tool for the business 
department and the building maintenance office 
of every school board. 

Webster’s Student Dictionary 

“A Merriam-Webster” for Upper School Levels 
Cloth, 1,001 pages. Price, $2.48. Published by 
the American Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

The introduction of new situations, devices, and 
agences in life cause the coinage of new words 
and phrases and prompt the revision of diction- 
aries. The process of bringing a dictionary up to 
date is not a simp'e one. It requires the expert 
Services of technically trained men in practically 
every branch of science, philosophy, and technol- 
ogy, in every field of human knowledge. Over 
and above that it requ:res the services of skilled 
and experienced editors who can translate into 
the most usable form the highly technical ex 
planations which the experts insist upon for 
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MR. SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
What do YOU do 


when you have a student who needs instruction on some 
subject which you are not in a position to furnish? 

Many school administrators solve this problem by securing 
appropriate courses for students through the |.C.S.—High 


SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


also known as the Benton Harbor Plan 


The |.C.S. offers more than 400 courses of study, including some 1800 
practical and fine arts subjects, in Advertising, Agriculture Architec- 
ture, Art, Business, Home Economics, Technical and Trade fields, etc. 
We are cooperating with C.C.C. Camps in every state, and with public 
high schools, vocational schools, and junior colleges in practically 
every state in the Union and in several provinces in Canada. The 
courses of the International Correspondence Schools are used to sup- 
plement and complement the teaching facilities of your schools so as to 
meet practically any situation that may confront you. 


For further information, write to 
High School Cooperative Department 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Member, National Home Study Council, and National Conference 
on Supervised Correspondence Study 
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definitions, etc. Finally, in a d-ctionary for school 
use, the age, abilities, and the vocabulary needs 
of the prospective users must be understood and 
fully met. 

The present volume aims to serve the students 
in the upper school levels. The 57,000 vocabulary 
entries have been determined on the basis of 
their occurrence in textbooks, reference works, 
and general works for secondary schools, and 
the standard educational lists. Many new terms, 
especially in the newer scientific fields, have been 
included, while obsolete, archaic, and dialect 
words have been omitted. The definitions have 
been newly written in order to attain clarity 
and simplicity. The book is in many respects less 
formal and technical than the earlier ed.tions 
without losing any of the solid literary and 
scholarly values that the Merriam dictionaries 
have always possessed. The newest Webster 
International has been drawn upon for etymol- 
ogies, new synonyms and derivations, and pro- 
nunciation. The proper names, except persons and 
places, which are listed separately, are included 
in the main vocabulary. Inclusive lists of 
abbreviations and symbols, together w:th 1,200 
illustrations, scattered through the book, are 
included. 

Business Law for Everyday Use 

By A. L. Lavine and M. Mandel. Cloth, xii- 
612 pages. Price, $1.50. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This discussion of business law is addressed to 
high-school students in business courses and is 
intended to provide a rather complete body 
of information that will enable young business 
men and women to avoid the pitfalls in thou 
sands of complicated and embarrassing situations 
that arise in personal and business relations. 

The book is organized on the unit basis and 
so arranged that each unit makes plain a rule 
of law, and then presents a series of concrete 
cases for solution. In twenty sections, the sub 
ject of contracts and other phases of the same 
is illuminated. Hundreds of practical cases are 
given in nutshell form. The student, in the 


A 1938 Text in Economic Geography 


Correspondence 


San Francisco 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
ON OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


b Vy 


Ridgley and Ekblaw 


Physical Geography Approach—About a third of the book 
is devoted to establishing a foundation in the fundamentals 
of physical geography. 






Climatic Region Treatment—For the first time in a secon- 
dary school textbook, the authors classify the land surface of 
the world on a climatic basis (16 climatic regions). 


Maps and Pictures—More than one-third of this interesting 
book is taken up with maps and pictures that are supple- 
mented with full explanations. The “thumb-nail” graphs are 







Length of Courses—A well-balanced and comprehensive 
one-semester course by former secondary school teachers. 


Teaching Aids—A teacher's manual, a work book, and cor- 
related tests will be ready for use next fall. 


List Price 
$1.84 








THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston Toronto London Sidney 


light of the instruction, is called upon to provide 
the correct solution. Questions such as mutual 
consent, competency of the parties, consideration, 
reality of consent, fraud, performance and agree- 
ment are made so plain that the average student 
cannot fail to grasp them. 

The volume, however, is not confined to con- 
tracts alone. It also concerns itself with nego- 
tiable instruments, sales of personal property, 
bailments, agenc.es, partnerships, corporations, 
insurance, guaranty and suretyship, real prop- 
erty, decadent and bankrupt estates, and en- 
forcement of the law. A dictionary of legal terms 
completes the book. 

While it would seem that a law book cannot 
resort to illustrations, the authors use them 
consistently to show the dignity of the law, and 
to make concrete the situations discussed in the 
practical cases. 

In addition to the entirely factual treatment 
of the matter, the authors might very well have 
added a moral note and shown how in many 
cases the law differs from sound application of 
moral principles. For high-school students, that 
sort of approach to the law as applied to busi- 
ness, property, and personal affairs seems 
distinctly worth while. 

Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary 

Compiled and edited under the supervision of 
Bruce Overton. Cloth, 1,465 pages. Price, $3.50. 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

This volume aims to overcome the deficiencies 
which have in the past characterized ready refer- 
ence dictionaries. The editor has not only con- 
templated the range of modern English literature, 
in order to select the long list of words most 
commonly employed, but has also observed the 
changes in the economic, political, and social 
fields calling for new words and definitions. 

The compiler has held the dictionary within 
140,000 entries, supplying a range of words and 
phrases designed to meet the needs of the edu- 
cated general user. In estimating these needs he 
has borne in mind the geographical, biographical, 
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Many types and styles of Wall and Pedesial 
Fountains are described in our catalog. 
Write for your copy. 


RUNDLE - SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. 


and mythological items which come under the 
attention of the student and of the average man 
interpretation. 
idiomatic colloquialisms 
are encountered in modern books, magazines, and 


added to 
language as the result of the discoveries in the 
evolution 


modern innovations receive full recognition. The 
dictionary also recognizes the needs of the radio 


foreign travel books. Commonly used phrases and 
special word forms are included in the alpha 
betical arrangement and are fully explained. The 
type employed is larger than usually found in 
ready reference dictionaries. 

Yearbook of School 


Washington, 
This volume affords a perspective of the trend of school 


law coming under the scrutiny of the courts are dealt with 
by some twenty 


follows up all the cases dealing with the rights of pupils 


management 


cases involving the rights of pupils and parents 
their final adjudication 
Massachusetts 
authority of 
board of education to exclude pupils from the school for 


failure to comply with the law compelling salute to the 


pupils refused 
Massachusetts 


liberty guaranteed by the Constitution. The Georgia court 


During the year, 24 important cases dealing with ques- 


tions relating to appointment, 
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Want to eliminate the 
danger of scalding in 
your showers? 





No More Unexpected “Shots” of 
Icy Cold or Scalding Hot Water! 





No more slipping on a wet tile floor 
while trying to dodge a stream of 
hot or cold water. 



























When you use a shower regulated 
by a Powers automatic safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right 
where you want it. You can really 
enjoy the thrill of a comfortable 
shower in absolute safety. 


Why they’re more Economical—no 
waste of hot or cold water while 
waiting for a shower at the right 
temperature. Powers mixers speed up 
bathing by eliminating these un- 
necessary delays. 


Write for bulletin No. 258 describ- 
| ing our safety water mixing valves 
| for all types of showers. The Powers 
Regulator Co., 2721 Greenview Ave., 





your phone directory. 


Forty-Five Years of Temperature 


Control. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. POWER SHOWER MIXERS 
courts not to decide certain types of cases until other The Glenn-Welton Chemistry Achievement Test 
remedies have been exhausted. By Earl R. Glenn and Louis E. Welton. World Book 

An unusual number of teacher tenure cases have en- Company, Yonkers, N. \¥ 
gaged the attention of the courts. One case coming up This chemistry test covering in separate tests the work 
from Indiana went to the United States Supreme Court of the first and second semesters of the regular high-school 
for a final decision, The high court observed that in course, provides reliable, objective scores for assigning 
essence the tenure security of the teacher is entirely de grades, and offers analytical information for improved 
pendent upon statutory intent. The court also observed classroom practice. The test content is highly reliable 
that while a teacher may terminate the right to terminate and is thoroughly representative of what is taught in 
a contract at the end of the year, the school board is first-year high-school chemistry 
without such authority. Independent Audits of Colleges and Universities 
A number of cases arise each year over the creation By. A. Robert Seass. Paper, 13 pages. Issued by the 
and alteration of school districts. The courts have come American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
to a clearer distinction between consolidation and Washington, D. C . 
merger.” Colleges and universities are of a public or semipublic 
Determining and Distributing State Aid in haracter. An independent examination of the accounts 
West Virginia of such institutions is, therefore, of great importance 
By James E. Allen. Published by the State Department The present bulletin, prepared by A. Robert Seass, of the 
of Education, Charleston, W. Va staff of the American Council’s financial advisory service 
In order to maintain the schools of West Virginia for suggests that college executives employ expert advice on 
i minimum term, and because of the limitation placed methods and business procedures. The study concludes 
on local revenues by the Tax Limitation Amendment, the that every institution should publish a financial report 
state is compelled to supplement county revenues annually, that the report should contain the principal 
Under a new law, the distribution of funds in the state statements found in an audit report, and that the auditor 
is accomplished through a system of primary aid based cn should meet with the governing board and discuss with 
the number of teachers, and through secondary aid serv them the contents of the report. The report should con 
ing as an equalization fund in helping counties to main tain at least the statements considered essential by the 
tain a minimum school term and pay the minimum basic National Committee on Standard Reports as these are 
salaries necessary to a complete picture of the institution’s finances 
The last session of the state legislature appropriated Management of Revolving Accounts 
$13,250,000 for state aid to schools for each year of Paper, 14 pages. Prepared by R. C. Williams. Bulletin 
the biennium. In a rider to the budget bill making the No. 9, February, 1938, of the Department of Publi 
appropriation, $12,100,000 was earmarked for primary aid Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 
Fit to Teach A circular, outlining procedures for accounting for the 
Paper, 276 pages. Ninth Yearbook of the Department financial transactions of Iowa school districts. The cit 
of Classroom Teachers, National Education Association cular aims to give a complete accounting for the use ol 
Washington, D. C school funds, to provide for the proper hondling of 
Health as an aid to efficiency is especially desirable funds of the district, to show the relation of revolving 
for teachers. This ninth yearbook represents a distinct accounts to the other financial records of the district 
contribution to the health of teachers through an analys’s and to produce evidence that these funds have been 
of the health problems of teachers and through an in properly administered. It outlines the duties of the 
valuable series of constructive and practical suggestions school treasurer, or other designated agent and describes 
with respect to the conservation and promotion of teacher the procedure in recording financial transactions. 
health. The booklet takes up such topics as causes of A list of the various financial forms and their uses 
poor health among teachers, the nature of teachers is appended 


health disorders, the personal health practices of teachers Class Lessons in Singing 
the mental health of teachers, the teachers’ health as By Anne E. Pierce and Estelle Liebling. Cloth, 206 


affected by factors outside the school, health promoticn pages. Price, $2. Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
by professional organizations, and community responsi N. Y 
bility in promoting teacher health This 


advanced text is intended for college use 
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CAUTION cnoose tHe RIGHT 


METAL WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 





@ No one fence metal is resistant to destructive atmospheric 
conditions in all localities. Such conditions include salt spray, 
alkali, acid or chemical fumes often carried in the air from 
neighboring oceans, mineral soils, chemical plants or factories. 

PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master metals—one of 
them best suited for your locality. They include Page P-12 
Copper-bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa 
Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel Woven Wire and 
Page genuine Wrought Iron picket fence. 

92 PAGE FENCE Distributors are located nationally to 
give fully responsible localized service. For name of nearest 


Distributor address 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. BJS « BRIDGEPORT * CONNECTICUT 
AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
CHICAGO: 1924 to 1936 


(Continued from page 48) 

McAndrew had answered these charges before 
they were formally made, and the futility of any 
further defense was apparent. Two years later, 
John J. Gorman, one of the principal witnesses, 
retracted the statements he had made about one 
of the textbooks (Muzzey), stated that he had 
not read the book, and wrote an apology to the 
author. The board of education then adopted a 
resolution apologizing not only to Mr. Muzzey, 
but to McAndrew, C. H. Judd, and C. E. Mer- 
riam. This resolution stated that McAndrew 
probably would not have been declared guilty 
without Gorman’s testimony.” 

Most of the other charges were of purely local 
interest. McAndrew was accused of insubordina- 
tion, an insolent and domineering attitude toward 
the board members, refusal to call meetings of the 
teachers’ councils, refusal to withdraw textbooks 
from which the staff were getting profits, trans- 
ferring a teacher in violation of the board’s in- 
structions, absenting himself from duty to deliver 
lectures, putting himself under obligations to cer- 
tain publishers by editing their publications, in- 
terfering with the schools by a rigid testing pro- 
gram of his own device, and employment of 
persons under the guise of members of the teach- 
ing force for clerical work in the schools.” 

The trial indicated how easy it is to find wit- 
nesses who have a real or fancied grievance 
against any man in a position of public respons- 
ibility. McAndrew was “accused” of demanding 
100 per cent accuracy in the schools, and of 
threatening to get rid of principals who could not 
meet these standards. The testimony showed that 
some of the principals regarded this as a savage 
attack on the professional ethics of the teaching 
lorce, and it was implied that some principals had 
resorted to methods of doubtful honesty in order 
to meet McAndrew’s requirements. One teacher 


“Ibid., Oct. 16, 1929, pp. 77 771. 
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“Ibid., March 14, 1928, pp. 955-978 
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Keep Waste 
out of sight 
with SOLAR 


waste receptacles 


TIDINESS is an important thing to teach children. 


Solar receptacles create an 
atmosphere of orderliness 
and efficiency so necessary 
in schools. They hold all 
the waste and keep it out 
of sight. The swinging top 
opens at a touch then it 
silently closes again. 
these inviting containers 
in class rooms, toilet rooms, 
corridors, manual training 
and domestic science 
rooms— or wherever waste 
There is a 
variety of sizes and colors 
to meet your needs. 


Use 


Send today for interesting 


booklet and prices. 


Mfg. Co. 


« SINCE 1883 Melrose Park 


went so far as to say that teaching during Mc- 
Andrew’s administration was what Sherman said 
war was. 

McAndrew was attempting to increase the effi- 
ciency of teaching in the schools, and it might be 
questioned whether he had used the best methods 
to get these results. On the whole the charges 
were petty and political, and the real issue was 
whether or not under the Otis Law the board 
had a right to interfere with the education de- 
partment and its administration after a superin- 
tendent had once been chosen. Since no court 
action was taken against McAndrew or on his 
behalf with respect to this issue, this question 
must still be regarded as legally unsettled, and 
until it is settled there is apparently no way to 
prevent political interference with the administra- 
tion of the schools. 

William J. Bogan had been acting superintend- 
ent during the trial of McAndrew, and he was 
elected McAndrew’s successor in June, 1928. 
Having been teacher, principal, and assistant su- 
perintendent in the Chicago school system, Mr. 
Bogan was regarded with favor by the political 
powers, and there was at first relatively little 
political interference with his administration. 
During the summer he worked out his program 
for the schools. All of his recommendations were 
adopted at a meeting in August. He made a state- 
ment at this meeting thanking the board for tak- 
ing the schools out of politics, and promising 
that he intended to keep them out. One member 
of the board stated that he believed Mr. Bogan’s 
election unanimously, without any pressure from 
the politicians, was the first case of the kind on 
record.” 

The tradition that the schools are still subject 
to political domination would not down, how- 
ever. Judge Swanson conducted an investigation 
into school “graft” in the business department in 
1929, the board adopting a resolution to support 
him, and commending him for his promptness 
and diligence.“ Ernest C. Withall, the business 


I bid., Aug. 8, 1928, p. 114 
“Ibid., Dec. 18, 1928, pp. 650, 651 
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manager, resigned under fire in 1932, because of 
his political activities. The board attempted to 
divest the attorney of his authority under the 
Otis Law by assigning his duties to two assistants, 
but a supreme court decision in 1931 asserted 
that the board had a right to disapprove or to 
refuse to concur with the attorney’s action, but 
had no right to prescribe and determine the 
duties of employees in the attorney’s office, since 
these were established by the Otis Law ™ 

Following the revelation of faulty construction 
in the erection of 32 buildings in 1929, the board 
took action to investigate the matter. Twenty-six 
buildings were inspected by L. E. Ritter, I. F. 
Stern, and R. W. Hunt & Co., engineers. They re- 
ported that the structural design was faulty, that 
inaccuracies in calculations had been made, that 
there had been deviations from specifications, and 
that some of the schools were in a dangerous 
condition.” Later reports indicated that even after 
repairs were made the buidings would not be 100 
per cent perfect, rapid deterioration being under 
way.” The board took action to proceed with 
repairs. Contractors answered the charges by 
claiming that atmospheric conditions and faulty 
specifications were responsible for the defects, and 
objected to the fact that the investigation was 
being carried out secretly. Prosecution of the 
contractors was threatened, but never instituted, 
and ultimately the board spent nearly $700,000 
in making some, but not all of the repairs recom- 
mended by the engineers.” 

Until the 1927 quadrennial assessment was re- 
jected by the Illinois State Tax Commission, there 
was no serious indebtedness against the Chicago 
school system. With the failure of the tax system 
to produce revenue in 1928, 1929, and 1930, the 
only resource of the board was emergency legisla- 
tion to enable the meeting of charges against in- 


%Jbid., Nov. 12, 1931, pp. 522-524 

*Ibid., May 24, 1929, p. 1373 

™Ibid., Nov. 13, 1929, p. 815 

*lbid., p. 931 

™George D. Strayer, et al., Report of Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, Vol. IV, pp. 102-116 
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UNIVERSA 
Id MM 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan. See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 


Division of 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


1917 Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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struction and capital outlay for new buildings. 
The legislation was secured, but in such form that 
the piling up of a new indebtedness was unavoid- 
able. The tax-anticipation warrants and bonds 
issued after 1929, added to the failure of tax re- 
sources, led to the accumulation of unpaid liabili- 
ties against the board of $134,111,194 by 1931.” 
The debt service charge became approximately 
$11,000,000 in 1932, whereas in 1917 it had been 
only $48,641. 

In spite of all its efforts, the board was finally 
placed in a position in which it could not pay 
the teachers, business department employees, 
vendors, or building contractors, and the credit 
of the school system was seriously impaired. 
Loans from local banks were negotiated, special 
forms of scrip of uncertain value were issued, and 
tax warrants began to depreciate in value. 

The breakdown of the tax system was a matter 
over which the school board had no control, but 
the failure of the school authorities to adopt a 
thorough retrenchment program was _ severely 
criticized. 

An advisory committee chosen by the superin- 
tendent recommended that the schools be closed 
outright for one month, and that many unimpor- 
tant educational activities be eliminated. The 
board refused to take this action. The board later 
agreed to co-operate with a citizen’s committee 
organized to recommend economy procedures and 
financial policies for the consideration of govern- 
mental agencies in Cook County, but no perman- 
ent improvement in the situation resulted from 
these deliberations. In 1931, A. J. Cermak, elected 
mayor on the promise that he would reduce the 
school board’s budget, charged the board with 
not making any genuine effort to reduce expendi- 
tures, declared his inability, under the law, to 
appoint enough members to the board to control 
it, and refused any further co-operation. The 
board stood pat on a $90,000,000 budget, which 
it had adopted after numerous hearings by a vote 
of eight to three 

The city council had no authority under the 
Otis Law to reject the budget, but by delaying 
its approval from meeting to meeting it was able 
to arouse public sentiment to such an extent that 
finally the board substituted a budget calling for 
about $60,000,000. During the intervening two 
years the teachers and other employees had con- 
tinued to serve without pay except’ for intermit- 
tent fragmentary portions. 

Space limitations prohibit any detailed account 
of the school situation during the prolonged fi- 
nancial depression. The struggle to maintain the 
morale of the teachers is so recent as to be all 
too easily recalled by the present teaching staff 
in Chicago. Worn out by difficulties for which he 
was in no way responsible, Superintendent Bogan 
died in 1936, and was succeded by W. H. John 
son, the present superintendent. 

With all due respect for the manne~ in which 
Dr. McAndrew and Mr. Bogan fought against 
the political powers, and attempted to establish 
improved conditions in the schools of Chicago, 
they failed. The two men present interesting con- 
trasts: McAndrew fought in the open and showed 
an uncompromising attitude which created an 
tagonisms. Bogan, a local man, was mild and con- 
ciliatory, popular with the teachers, progressive 
in outlook, but not afraid to oppose any evil 
when occasion arose. Neither man succeeded in 
overcoming the political tradition that took firm 
hold of the Chicago schools in 1890. Perhaps the 
accomplishment of this end is too much to expect 
of a human being 

The Chicago school system by 1929 had become 
the greatest single business enterprise in the city, 
with a budget peak of nearly one hundred million 
dollars, employing fourteen thousand teachers, 
and serving 550,000 pupils. Yet at the height of 
prosperity there were over six hundred portables 
in use, and it was still true that about one tenth 
of the school population was temporarily housed 
or attending school only half the day. For one 
reason or another, Chicago had turned a deaf ear 
to many progressive features that are found in 
other large cities in successful operation 

Allowing for some improved features of ad 


“Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 139 


(Concluded on page 104) 
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OUTWEARS 
RDINARY 
FLOOR WAXES! 





Car-Na-Lac Preserves 
Beauty of All Floors 
says Woodbury College 


After 5 years use in their old buildings, 
Woodbury College elected Car-Na-Lac 
floor treatment for their modern new 
building ... which boasts the largest 
Tiletex floor surface and one of the 
largest asphalt tiling installations in 
Los Angeles. 


Radically different from all other self- 
polishing floor treatments, Car-Na- 
Lac is applied like liquid wax ... levels 
itself out and dries like lacquer, toa 
brilliant, streakless lustre. As it sea- 
sons, the surface takes on a richer 
gloss ... its ability to resist traffic 
scuffs increases. 





Waterproof ... Non-Slippery 


Unlike ordinary waxes... Car-Na-Lac 
is completely WATERPROOF! Does 
not turn cloudy or white. . .does not 


become slippery and dangerous. 


. . . , 
Free Demonstration on Your Own Foor - 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 


1564 E. National Ave., Brazil, Ind. 





Made by makers of Car-Na-Var and 
Car-Na-Seal. 


Meets U_S. Spec. except for percentage of solid content. 
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| Save Sight with DRAPER 
| Sight - Saving 
| W indow Shades 
















| The Draper Style V Double 
| Roller Shade allows the full 
| benefit of valuable sight-saving 
light . . . Top Window light! 
















Rolled up or down, it shuts out 
excessive glare ... makes day- 
light possible through the en- 
tire window. Its operation is 
simple, quiet, hygienic. 







Its high-grade construction is 
sound economy. Repairs, up- 
keep and depreciation are DRAPER Style \ 
minimized. It’s completely and Double Roller Shade 
easily demountable, from the Pp 
. Special 
Draper Pulley Bracket, and has_ special Fj f 
fixtures for attaching the V Light Shield ixtures for 
to either wood or steel frame windows. All Steel 
Write for catalog showing correct installa- Window 
tion on all window types. Address Dept. AA. Shad 


ARCHITECTS = samate gut ond catalog useful in Installations 


| LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


Preferred by Leading United Schools. 


For SAFETY and ECONOMY 
Specify UNIVERSAL PORTABLES! 





——d 


Regularly supplied in sizes 2 to 33 rows. 
Made of dense, full structural grade lumber, 
all clear seat and foot boards. Design elimi- 
nates intricate parts and castings. All 
stringers—sleepers—seat and foot boards 
have bolts through edges of both ends to 
avoid splitting. Seat and foot board brack- 





ets are steel, securely bolted to stringers. 


In figure 1, note the steel shoe bolted to 
sleeper which forms a socket for the metal 
clad nose of stringers. The more thestand 
is loaded the tighter this joint becomes. 


Figure 2 shows our optional seat board 
connector, which eliminates lap-joints 
and adds safety and strength. These 
connectors are removable, permitting flat 
piling of the seat boards in storage. 





We also make grand-stand type seating 


—for full details please write us direct. ee 
UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 
P. O. Box 335 Champaign, Ill. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


1 KIMBALL BUILT 


Illustrated in the Kimball catalog is a complete 
line of laboratory and vocational furniture that 
has been designed to meet the needs of schools 
for efficient, economical and dependable 
equipment. 


That is why so many installations in 
all parts of the country have been 
selected from this book. 


KIMBALL Engineers can help solve E Sie. 
your laboratory problems. Check your 
needs in our comprehensive catalog 
and ask to have our engineer call. 


KIMBALL 


CHICAGO 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational 
Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois aw wane 
A. E. KALTENBRUN FURNITURE 


Director of Sales 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th Street, New York 


New England Sales Office 
715 Columbus Avenue; 
Boston, Mass. 





¢ Quiet in operation 
e Comfortable in use 
e Economical in cost! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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On corridor, classroom or gym 
floor, Seal-O-San continues to 
win laurels as the long-wearing, 
inexpensive finish. That is why 
superintendents in more than 
4200 schools have Seal-O-San 
floors. Once applied, Seal-O-San 
lasts for years. It penetrates 
deeply into the wood fibres . . . 
actually reinforces the wearing 
surface. And what maintenance 
economies it offersi An occas- 
ional sweeping with a dry mop 
keeps a Seal-O-San floor clean 
and beautiful! Remember Seal- 
O-San — the one floor finish that 
gives more wear with less care. 
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ministration, such as the Bureau of Building 
Survey and the Curriculum Bureau, the three 
conclusions drawn at the end of the previous 
article could be repeated almost verbatim: The 
teachers’ organizations were and are fighting, now 
with the board and now against it; the city au- 
thorities are seeking the means of controlling the 
board in violation of the Otis Law; and the su- 
perintendents are caught between the two power- 
ful groups, at times quite obviously isolated from 
helpful contacts with either, and not infrequently 
at odds with both. 


THE BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT’S PLACE IN A PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 29) 

tions program. The custodian is particularly 
in position to contribute to the efficiency of 
both the educational and the business admin- 
istration. He probably has more contacts in 
the school and community than any other 
employee. A large portion of his contacts are 
made with people not always reached by 
superintendent, principal, teacher, or other 
employees. He is often the major source of 
information about the schools that these people 
have. He not only knows the people, but he 
often knows the children even better than 
the teachers. Our schools are becoming more 
and more to be used as community centers. 
If his ideals of cleanliness and orderliness are 
low, the school premises quickly reflect those 
low ideals. If he is a good housekeeper, the 
community gains a favorable impression. It is 
of vital importance that the custodian be of 
proper mold, because essentially he is an 
important public-relations agent. 

What is the business department’s place in 
the public-relations program? It lies in the 
ability to interpret the board’s plan and the 
educational program in the measuring units 
of the yardsticks familiar to a large and 
forceful community group; to be able to 
furnish data and costs in a manner they under- 
stand; to convince them that the business of 
the board is conducted fairly, impartially, and 
in a businesslike manner. It lies in the abil- 
ity to make contacts with citizens not readily 
reached by other parts of the system and 
by workmanship and appearance convince all 
groups of the community that the facilities 
they have furnished are being carefully and 
efficiently preserved. 


THE LAKE FOREST HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 36) 

and cannot step out on the pool walk. 
The swimmers enter the natatorium at the 
pool-walk level directly from the locker 
and shower rooms. The safety factor has 
been given careful attention in equipping 
the natatorium and gymnasium. The pool 
walk is entirely of nonslip tile. All radia- 
tors and other permanent equipment, 
where possible, have been recessed into 
the walls and are provided with perma- 
nent flush covers. 

Sound-absorbing plaster has been used 
on the ceilings of the civics and typewrit- 
ing rooms and natatorium to render these 
areas more quiet and to improve the 
acoustics. 

The mechanical equipment includes the 
latest available developments in the field. 
The boiler room is in the basement be- 
neath the industrial laboratory. Two 
boilers are installed, and space required 
for a third is provided. Automatic coal 
stokers are used to fire the boilers. The 
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heating and ventilating of the building is 
done with direct radiation and unit ven- 
tilators. The auditorium-gymnasium, nata- 
torium, and locker rooms are heated by 
direct radiation and ventilated by a cen- 
tral fan and duct system. 





Main lobby of the Lake Forest High School, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 


The electrical equipment consists of light- 
ing, clocks, bells, and alarm systems. A 
public-address system with loudspeakers 
in all of the principal rooms in the build- 
ing has been installed. Sound movies are 
used principally in the auditorium and 
civics room, but electric outlets for movies 
are provided in each classroom in case it 
is desired to have sound movies in these 
rooms. 

The designing of the building was begun 
by the architects, Anderson and Ticknor, 
of Lake Forest, Ill., in January, 1934. 
Construction started in August, 1934, and 
completion was in September, 1935, in 
readiness for the beginning of the 1935-36 
school year. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

4 Frederick, Okla. The board of education has 
started construction work on a new junior high 
school, which will be completed at a cost of 
$55,000. In addition to sixteen classrooms, the 
building will have a library, a study hall, and 
offices. In addition, the board is completing 4 
repair and improvement program, comprising 
additions to schools. A new junior college is 
planned for the coming year 

4 Devol, Okla. Construction work has _ been 
started on a new high-school building, to cost 
$15,000. The construction cost is being financed 
with a WPA grant and an appropriation ol! 
$7,000 by the school district 

4 Bristow, Okla. The board of education has 
completed the erection of a physical-education 
building, at a cost of $55,000. The board will 
erect a new high school for Negro pupils and 
will construct new tennis courts 

4 Struthers, Ohio. The board of education has 
completed the construction of a football stadium, 
consisting of concrete stands on both sides of the 
field. One stand is a complete unit with coaches’ 
rooms, locker rooms, showers, and drying room. 
A new floodlighting system has been installed, 
providing 120,000 kilowatts, and affording facili- 
ties for evening games 
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Refinish desks, 
tables... ata big 
saving with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


New improved models produce 
a smooth even finish, without 
ripples or ridges . . . 
cheaper! Easy to use—plugs into 
any light socket. The electrical 
method for refinishing desk tops, 
resurfacing blackboards, tables, 
stair treads. Ideal for manual 


training classes. Thousands used! 
Write for Complete Catalog 


SKILSAW, INC. 


Dept. C, 3316 Elston Ave. CHICAGO 


@ Full 32 sq. in. sanding area. 

Ball bearing construction. . Also 

made with vacuum dust collec- 
‘tor. When used with our bench 
stand,—instantly converted in- 
to Bench or Spindle Sander for 
manual training work. 


Rubber Cushion 


SLIDES 


For Chairs and Tables 


End Noise + Slide Easily + Protect Floors 


A product of the highest quality at extremely econom- 
ical prices; indispensable in every school. Write for free 
samples for trial installation. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
A RTI EN AIRSET He a 
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SANITARY 


All CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
equipped with the No. 700 
Patented Automatic Bubbler 
Head meet every requirement 
of the rules of the American 
Public Health Association. 
They have been approved for 
use in all Government Depart- 
ments and in all States having 
regulatory laws governing 
drinking fountains. 


The No. 700 Bubbler Head 
used on CENTURY DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS are fool- 
proof and positively sanitary. 
No water from the lips of the 
drinker can fall back on the 
nozzle. The positive non-squirt 
feature incorporated in the 
Bubbler Head positively 


prevents them from being 
squirted. 
Another important feature 


found in the No. 700 Bubbler 
Head is the automatic water 
control. The stream is never 
too high or low, but always 
correct, which means water 





PATENTED 


The features embodied in this drinking foun- 
tain mean real sanitation—water economy— 
automatic stream control—non-squirt feature 
—impossible to contaminate. 


Write for Complete Catalog. 
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MERICAN WAYS 


FLOOR SURFACING 

Old, unsanitary floors can be made like new, 
quickly and easily with this speedy American 
sander. Any one can run it and there is ne job 
tee big or too small for this sander. it's a 
known fact that old floors are harder to keep up 
than new or resurfaced floors, se by resurfae- 
ing you save. 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Here is the new American De Luxe com- 
plete floor maintenance machine. This new 
American machine is made in three sizes 




















with 15”, 13” and ti” dises and will 
polish, wax, serub, dise- 
sand or steel-weel any 
floor to perfection. The 


labor costs wsually charged to 
floor maintenance are much less 
with your employees running 
an American De Luxe. 


RESURFACING DESKS 


Here is another time and 
money-saving machine — the 
American Sanderpiane. This speedy belt sander 
will quickly pay for itself in resurfacing school 
desks, table tops and in addition, is a fine 
teol fer the Manual Training Department. 


SEND IN COUPON 
Sign and mail in the coupon below—no cost 
or obligation—for complete details and prices 
on the above machines. Cheek the kind you 
are interested in. 


The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
516 South St. Clair St. Toledo, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Without cost or obligation, please send complete details and prices on the following: 


American Floor Sander American De Luxe American Sanderplene 





Name_ 


| 


Street 


City State 








ILLINOIS™ 
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BELL & HOWELL Announces 


New 16 mm. Arc Projector— 


” 10 


The ultimate in screen i//umination! 





HE new Filmoarc, providing the 
screen brilliance and sound volume 
required for the largest school audi- 
torium, still retains the economy, con- 
venience, and safety of 16 mm. film. 


Best of all, it is amazingly simple to 
operate. Automatic carbon feed, cen- 
tralized and plainly identified controls, 
foolproof connections . . . all combine 
to provide surprising ease of operation. 


Engineered throughout for arc illu- 
mination, the Filmoarc retains such 
time-tested Filmo features as the B & H 
intermittent mechanism, metered lubri- 
cation, floating film, and “‘Flexomatic”’ 
sprocket guards. 


Two types are available—a “roll- 
away” model, as illustrated, for easy 
movement from room to room, and 
an even more compact telescopic leg 
model, for transportation in Cases. 

For full particulars about the new 
Filmoarc Projector cr about other 
Bell & Howell sound or silent pro- 
jectors (a model for every require- 
ment), mail the coupon below. The 
booklet, New Horizons, which answers 
most questions about visual education, 
will be of interest to you, too. Ask for 
free copy. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, New York, Holly- " 
wood, London. Established 1907. 

eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaa== 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Please mail: ( ) New Horizons; 
( ) Information about the New Filmoarc; 
) New Filmosound Projector Catalog; 
( ) Silent Filmo Projector Catalog, AS8, 5-38 
PPP TTTITTi ret 0600660600660000008 
Position...... PTT T TT TTT iT TT TTT 
| SPPPPPPTPTTTITITITITILIT TTT TT TTT TT 


ABDPOB . 0 oc ccccccccccccccccccecesocccecese 
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BELL & HOWELL 
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After The Meeting 


a ea 


What He Would Do 


Dr. F. H. Spencer, a British school inspector 
tells in his autobiography of a small boy’s 
answer which stumped h.m. In a class in com- 
mercial arithmetic, Dr. Spencer asked 

“Now, Tom, what would you do if I gave 
you £30,000?” 

The class, when Dr. Spencer came in, had 
been wrestling with the problem: “Find the 
simple interest on £30,175 for fifteen years at 
1 per cent per annum.” 

He hoped the boy would reply: “I'd put it in 
a bank,” in which case he could go on to talk 
of bank rates and the like. But the urchin merely 
smiled, and with a wicked glint in his eyes said 
“Please, sir, I'd marry and settle down.” 


What He Was Doing 


Teacher (wth sarcasm): Now, Robert, what 
ire you doing — learning something ? 
Robert: No, sir, I’m listening to you. 


One Theory 


Teacher: “Now, Tommy, can you tell me why 
they call cinema attendants ‘ushers’ ?”’ 

Tommy: “Because they have to tell people 
to keep quiet.””— Boston Transcript 


Shocking 


The two policemen sat in their radio car and 
listened to the announcer’s command 

“Calling Car 13. Calling Car 13. Go to 19 
Louis Benito Boulevard. A man is fighting with 
his wife. Take away the shoe he’s hitting her 
with.” 


“Gosh!” murmured the first cop. “That’s 
awful!” 

“What?” asked his partner. “A man hitting 
his wife with a shoe?” 

“Naw,” snorted the first bluecoat. “The an 


nouncer ended a sentence with a preposition.” 
N. Y. Mirror. 
Just Arrived 

“If,” said the examiner at the naval college 
“vou stand facing east, will north be on our right 
hand or your left?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know, sir,”’ said the pros- 
pective cadet, “you see, I’m a stranger in these 
parts.” — Toronto Globe. 


Wasted! 
Prof. Pilcher: Now, Mr. Bjones, can you give 
the class an example of wasted energy ? 
Frosh Bjones: Yes, sir — telling a hair-raising 
story to a bald-headed man. — Pathfinder. 


The Helping Hand 

“How old is your father?” 

“Thirty-eight, teacher.” 

“H’m. I must set you homework more suited 
to one of his age.” — The Ukapian 

Plenty of Detail 

Teacher: Yes, that’s a nice dog you’ve drawn, 
Japie, but why on earth did you give him such 
a long tail? 

Japie: Well, miss, you said, “An’ put in plenty 
of detail.”” — Exchange. 
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School Buyers’ News 


NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 

THe New Licut-Weicut, dustless edger, just 
placed on the market by the Porter-Cable 
Machine Company, Syracuse, N. Y., eliminates 
the tedious, slow process of sanding edges and 
corners of surfaces and performs the operation 
in a quick, easy way. The Type E-6 edging 
sander saves time, money, and work and removes 
all old varnish, paint, or other finish quickly. 
The machine is provided with a powerful vacuum 
dust-collecting system and an electric light for 
illuminating the surface around the cutting arc. 

Complete information will be furnished upon 
request. 


GREATER DeptH of drawer space, with more 
adequate filing capacity, and balanced des gn, 
are some of the advantages of the new complete 
file line, just announced by the All-Steel-Equip 
Company, Inc., of Aurora, IIl. 

The new files, known as A-S-E Aurora files, 
include a complete selection of standard sizes and 
arrangements in standard, commercial utility, 
and nonsuspens on grades, plus a wide assort- 
ment of commonly used counter equipment. 

All cabinets are built in an improved, twist- 
proof frame, with steel upright posts tied into 
a compact unit by heavy steel drawer guides 
and cross members. Cases are made of heavy 
gauge, first-quality furniture steel, embossed at 
all joints to make joints flush and to assure 
smooth surfaces. All cases are finished in a per- 
manent, lustrous, chip-proof, baked-on enamel 
All drawers may be automatically locked and 
easy movement is assured by a_ heavy steel 
suspension cradle, equ:pped with steel ball- and 
roller-bearing rollers 

Complete information is available upon request 


TRADE NEWS 


Tue AMERICAN SEATING Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has announced a long-range industrial 
building program, to involve a final expenditure 
of $250,000 for new buildings. Construction work 
has been started on a factory addition, facing 
Broadway Avenue, the first unit in an extensive 
expansion plan. Additional buildings will be con- 
structed which, when completed, will present a 
solid front on the factory site. Plans for the 
building were prepared by Architects Osgood & 
Osgood, of Grand Rapids. 


Tue Norton Company, of Worcester, Mass., has 
announced the completion of plans for the con- 
struction of a four-story building, to replace its 
old Plant and Office Build'ng 

The building will be 333 by 60 ft. in size, 
will be four stories in height, and will carry a 
floor area of 100,000 square feet. It will be 
erected from plans prepared by G. Adolph 
Johnson, architect, of Worcester, Mass., and will 
be completed at a cost of $263,000. 

This is the second step in a renovation and 
replacement program in which Plant Three was 
replaced by a new building in 1937. The new 
building will provide improved working condi- 
tions, will insure heavier loads, and an assurance 
of safety 





The New Norton Office Building at Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS 


Tue New Amprosounp Model “U” sound projec- 
tor, just announced by The Ampro Corporation, 
2839 North Western Ave., Chicago, IIl., does not 
replace any present model but is intended to fill 
the need for a powerful a.c. operated projector 
where d.c. is not required. 

The Model “U” is light, compact, portable, and 
contains all the features of the “Ideal Projector” 





New Amprosound Model “U” Sound 
Projector. 


greater simplicity, longer service, and low cost 
of operation. It has an amplifier output of 15 
watts, together with a 12-in. permanent magnet 
field speaker, and 750-watt lamp _ projection 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Among the new features embodied in the projector 
are the speaker-hiss eliminator, and the amplifier 
signal light which indicates when the amplifier is 
on and des gnates the location of volume- and 
tone-control knobs on the amplifier. 

School officials who are interested in sound 
projectors may obtain the firm’s new 1938 text- 
book brochure featuring Ampro’s entire line of 
silent and sound motion-picture projectors. 


Tue New AMERICAN DeLuxe polisher, just an- 
nounced by the American Floor Surtacing 
Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio, is so designed 
that it can be used with the wheels on the floor, 
or off the floor, at the discretion of the operator. 
The equipment is made in three brush sizes — 15 
in., 13 in., and 11 in., with motors of propor- 
tionate horsepower. 

The 13-in. and 15-in. machines are equipped 
with a safety switch, a high-powered air-cond:- 
tioned motor, “V” belt drives, disk grip, and 
plungerlike stabilizers. The highly buffed and 
polished cast aluminum frame of these machines 
makes them most attractive. 

The American Deluxe is suitable for polishing, 
scrubbing, steel-wooling, or disk-sanding, and can 
be operated with a wire brush. It is valuable for 
all forms of floor maintenance work and is 
capable of the greatest efficiency. Complete in- 
formation will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 


A New Wuirte Ptastic Tortet SEAT, known as 
the Church Mol-Tex, just placed on the market 
by the Church Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., offers for the first t:me a lifetime seat 
with all of the advantages of a _ hard-rubber 
black seat, with permanent whiteness. 

The Church Mol-Tex seat is white more than 
surface deep, for its whiteness extends through 
the entire cover. It has a steel hinge plate, 
housing core, and brass bearing, and is molded 
under pressure. It is practically unbreakable and 
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The New White Plastic Toilet Seat. 


will resist abuse, fire, dampness, acids, alkalis, 
and cleaning preparations. 

The Church Mol-Tex seat is most durable for 
school use. Complete information will be sent 
by the firm to any school official upon request. 


TYPES OF STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Continued from page 46) 

“Any two or more adjoining school districts 
in any county of this state which are not able 
or do not deem it expedient to maintain a school 
of more than eight grades may unite for the 
purpose of forming one high-school district and 
maintaining one high school.” 

If there is no accredited high school in the 
county, then the county must establish a county 
high school where in addition to the course of 
study laid down in the Nebraska high-school 
manual, “there shall be taught and practiced in 
the ninth and tenth grades, manual training, 
domestic science and the elements of agriculture 
and in the eleventh and twelfth grades normal 
training and the theory and practice of 
agriculture.” 

(To be concluded in July) 
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